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Matchless Moments with Oxford Paper 


/ 
by Tony Barlow 7 


PRINTER LIVES LIFE OF REILLY 
THANKS TO OXFORD PAPER 


’ \HIS printer is running an off- 
set job on Oxford Maineflex 
Enamel—and with a paper like 


that, you can take it easy. 


In fact, all Oxford papers lighten 
the problem of turning out a good 
job. That goes for offset, gravure 
or letterpress—and Oxford makes 


many grades of coated and un- 


CFG 


coated papers which assure easier 
handling and better on-the-press 


performance. 


Oxford Paper Merchants will be 
glad to back up this statement 
with samples which show the 
results others are getting— when 
you want the finest in quality and 


hard-hitting “selling in print.” 


You'll find an Oxford Merchant as near as 


your telephone, in 48 key cities, coast to coast. 


“My 
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Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers are: Polar 
Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, Maineflex C1S Litho, 
Mainefold Enamel, White Seal Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax 
English Finish, Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


ww 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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THESE TWO ADS IN 


THE ROTO SECTION 
OF THE SUNDAY FREE 
PRESS OF JUNE 13 
SOLD OVER $58,000 
WORTH OF DRESSES 
IN FIVE DAYS 


hr 
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Seems to us as though this accounting on 
these two full page (tabloid size) adver- 
tisements might be classified modestly 
as ‘good response”’. 


The J. L. Hudson Co. copy featuring 
dresses at $7.95 ran in color and sold 
$37,000 worth in the five days. The 
Ernst Kern Co. ad featuring dresses at 
$2.98 ran in monotone and sold over 

$21,000 worth in five days. These two 

ads rang up a total of over 11,600 

individual transactions. 


Yes, Detroit and Michigan people do 
read and respond to The Free Press. 


JOHN S..KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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Milwaukee Families Are Better Customers 


Retail sales per family averaged $4,364 in Milwaukee 


county in 1947, according to Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power. This exceeds the V. S. 


average per.family by $1,424, or 48%. 


Advertising reaches better customers and produces 
more effectively in this rich market. More econom- 
ically, too, because The Milwaukee Journal alone is 
read regularly in 96% of all homes in the Milwaukee 


ABC City Zone. 


MILWAUKEE RETAIL MARKET 
Summary from 1948 Survey of Buying Power 

Milwaukee ABC Retail Trading 

County Area (11 Counties) 

POPUIBGHON «cssccccescccseses 856,600 1,430,300 

eee Jag aie och eecne la 233,800 386,600 

ee eee ee ee $1,020,364,000 $1,541,242,000 

Pan GUNES os nein enews cow 273,398,000 420,358,000 

General Merchandise .... 154,763,000 218,067,000 

ee eee ee 28,662,000 42,687,000 

Net IncOnee oscecssccces 1330,922.000 1,988,608,000 

Income per Family....... 5,693 5,487 

' Net Farm Income.......«- 7,257,000 175,855,000 
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Owning and Operating Stations WTMJ, WTMJ-FM, WTMJ-TV 
in Milwaukee and WSAU m Wausau, Wisconsin 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 78 of a Series. 


properly impress your public? 


Hot off the press— 
the N. Y. SUN, 
one of America’s 
best read 


metropolitan dailies 


ThestBt> Sun 


wEw rors is 


Does your letterhead 


It’s highly important that your letterhead represent the quality and 
character of your business. That’s why so many leading organizations 
use Strathmore letterhead papers. 


The New York Sun is a colorful example. This famous newspaper was 
founded in 1833 by Benjamin Day, who revitalized the journalism of 
his time. From its earliest days a vital force, the Sun over a hundred 
years ago sent out its own sloops and special trains...even installed 
a carrier-pigeon service to get news with fast efficiency. 


It’s in character for the Sun to choose Strathmore, for an all around 
letterhead whose appearance instantly tells the reader, “This com- 
munication comes from a reliable, important source!” 


If you’re not completely satisfied that your present letterhead does 
such a job for your company, we suggest you ask your printer to 
submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 
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RECIPE FOR REACHING 
NEW YORK HOMEMAKERS 


More women read more retail food advertising in the 
Journal-American than in any other New York newspaper 


Journal-American 
49.4% 


4th Eve. Paper 


2nd Eve. Paper 
20.3%, 15.1%, 


3rd Eve. Paper 
15.2% 


Percent of Retail Food Linage 
First Six Months 1948 
New York Evening Newspapers 
Source: Media Records 
AUGUST 15, 1948 


N New York retail grocers have a 

time-established recipe for reach- 
ing homemakers. They use _ the 
Journal- American consistently and 
in overwhelming preference to any 
other newspaper. 


For the first six months of this year 
the Journal-American published more 
retail food linage than the entire 
morning newspaper field . . . and vir- 
tually as much linage as the entire 
evening field. This represents a 55% 
gain over the same period last year. 


There’s a very good reason for this 
intense concentration in the Journal- 
American. For through the Journal- 
American food retailers can be sure 
of reaching more women in the home 
than through any other New York 
evening newspaper. 


And conversely, housewives rely on 
the Journal-American to save time 
and money on menu-planning... a 
reliance quickly transferred to all 
products .advertised in this powerful, 
home-going newspaper. 


4 HEARST NEWSPAPER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


lhe Hearst Newspapers} } 


‘Lo Save thel: 
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| fought for Deposit Insurance 


| Small Saver 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


Wiliam Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS, JANUARY 8, 1933 
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“There is a widespread demand to have 
bank deposits guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. 


“The Government of the United States 
has the greatest credit of any government 
on the face of the earth. 


“The people are anxious to be protected 
by the credit of the Government, which is 
their government —by credit which is really 
their combined credit. 


“Consequently the argument is continu- 
ally advanced that the Government guar- 
antee bank deposits. 


“Government which regulates the activi- 
ties of banks and inspects and supervises 
these activities should doubtless morally 
accept responsibility for the completeness 
and conscientiousness of such regulation 
and inspection, by guaranteeing the safety 


of the funds of those depositors who repose 
confidence in the effectiveness of the Gov- 
ernment’s supervision.” 


(VR A 


Notice the date of the editorial above— 
January 8, 1933. That was two months before 
the New Deal took over in Washington and 
“modestly” assumed credit for all progressive 
legislation then pending or projected. Since 
that date—and through the sponsorship of an 
anti-New Deal Senator—Federal Bank Insur- 
ance has become the law of the land. 


The Hearst Newspapers believe that Deposit 
Insurance has strengthened immeasurably our 
banking system. They will continue to support 
wise legislation |that encourages thrift, and 
promotes faith in our democratic institutions, 
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JUST SOUND THE CLAXON 


No doubt you will recall the dim, dead days—pre-war 
—when you hauled up to a gas station and three little 
men rushed out to the family jaloppy, shined the wind- 
shield within an inch of a blinding glare, checked the oil 
without being asked, inflated the tires to a nice, round 
plumpness and begged you to think of something else they 
could do for Your Majesty. A sad come-down it is, too, 
to today’s Sloppy Service With a Scowl. The general 
inference these demons of the grease pit manage to con- 
vey is, “The public (and you in particular) be damned.” 


But all is not lost. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., has 
devised a little plan to keep its service stations on their 
toes which, were it not for the tinkle of spending-money 
which accompanies the plan, might cause a cry of “Police 
State’ to spring from the dealers’ mouths. But no one 
screams very loudly when money is connected with a deal 
—especially if he’s on the receiving end. And Socony is 
getting its men to put forth the old-time service with 
silver dollars! 


So far the operation is limited to several districts in 
the New York State area. At the moment it is in opera- 
tion in the New York City district, which encompasses 
the five Boroughs of the city, Long Island and West: 
chester County and Northern New Jersey. And here’s 
how it works: Socony hands out specially-printed cards 
to its fuel oil salesmen and a few employes who volunteer 


NOT THE Millennium . . . just a Socony salesman trying to make 
an honest silver dollar—reward for service with the pre-war touch. 


Prummane Stile 


to follow through with the cards. These fellow Socon 
employes (brothers under Social Security to the service 
station gents) roll up to the Mobiloil pumps in their own 
cars, ask for five gallons and sit back to see what happens, 
Later, at home, where there will be no Mobiloil station 
man to watch the filling-out process, the “customer” 
makes his report on the little card. Did the station give 
him excellent, good, poor or terrible service ? Did he clean 
the windshield and the driver’s window without being 
asked ? Did he check water and oil? Did he say, “Thank 
you?” All this goes on the card which is then sent to the 
main office. 


If the station has given excellent service—the kind that 
makes buying gas as painless as possible—the station man 
is sent a shining new silver dollar and a note of con- 
gratulations from the home office. (The card filler-inner 
has identified his serviceman through the name on his 
overall). Naturally the lucky recipient shows his dollar 
around with a look-what-courtesy-gets-you line. And to 
clinch the deal the bulletin, which New York District 
sends to the several thousand service stations under its 
banner, lists each man who has gotten a silver dollar, 
pointing out that some gentlemanly souls have gotten a 
many as five dollars and that, furthermore, from little 
acts of courtesy grow mighty company presidents. 


It has gotten so that a service man who hasn't gotten 
a dollar is practically shunned as a boor by his cohorts. 
The boys run footraces with each other when a car pulls 
up. Who knows? Maybe this one has a report card hiding 
in his pocket. And thar’s gold—well, silver, anyway—in 
them report cards! 


LET A LITTLE CHILD LEAD THEM 


Mama may have, as auto manufacturers assure US, 
the hand which steers Papa’s automobile purchase . . . 
she probably is, as bankers insist, the reason why people 
continue to build houses despite today’s inflated market. 
But if Eastern Co., Boston, distributors of Kelvinator 
Home Freezers has anything to say about it, it will be 
a little kiddie responsible for the family taking unto itself 
a deep-freeze unit. . . 


It all happened when Eastern Co. figuratively stretched 
its hand across the country to enlist the aid of the Joe 
Lowe Corp., Los Angeles, copyright owner of Popsicles 
nationally known ice-cream-on-a-stick confection, in cal 
rying out a novel publicity and sales promotion plan. 


Eastern evolved a “scheme” under which a kiddie who 
successfully induced his mom and pop—or even either 
one—into a dealer’s salesroom to see the new Kelvinator 
Home Freezer should be given a Popsicle free. Multiply 
this basic idea by 150 dealers in New England and you 
have the overall plan of attack. 


Of course there were additional details. Like, ‘for 
instance, Eastern sending each of 150 dealers a mat of 4 
advertisement for neighborhood newspaper publicatio 
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The Oregonian goes with the Oregon Market* 


There’s plenty to get steamed up about in the Oregon Market. . . 
11, million people (nation’s second largest population growth since 
1940) flush with $2 billion potential buying power. When you’ve 
something you'd like to have sell like the proverbial “hotcake,” 


ple § The Oregonian is your hottest medium for advertising! 
et. This No. 1 newspaper sweeps the Oregon Market like 
tor : : ae 

be wildfire, as proved by these illuminating facts: 

elf 9 FIRST in daily and Sunday circulation in the entire 


Oregon Market... FIRST in Portland home- 
delivered circulation daily and Sunday. 
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JUST SOUND THE CLAXON 


No doubt you will recall the dim, dead days—pre-war 
—when you hauled up to a gas station and three little 
men rushed out to the family jaloppy, shined the wind- 
shield within an inch of a blinding glare, checked the oil 
without being asked, inflated the tires to a nice, round 
plumpness and begged you to think of something else they 
could do for Your Majesty. A sad come-down it is, too, 
to today’s Sloppy Service With a Scowl. The general 
inference these demons of the grease pit manage to con- 
vey is, “The public (and you in particular) be damned.” 


But all is not lost. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., has 
devised a little plan to keep its service stations on their 
toes which, were it not for the tinkle of spending-money 
which accompanies the plan, might cause a cry of “Police 
State” to spring from the dealers’ mouths. But no one 
screams very loudly when money is connected with a deal 
—especially if he’s on the receiving end. And Socony is 
getting its men to put forth the old-time service with 
silver dollars! 


So far the operation is limited to several districts in 
the New York State area. At the moment it is in opera- 
tion in the New York City district, which encompasses 
the five Boroughs of the city, Long Island and West- 
chester County and Northern New Jersey. And here’s 
how it works: Socony hands out specially-printed cards 
to its fuel oil salesmen and a few employes who volunteer 


NOT THE Millennium . . . just a Socony salesman trying to make 
an honest silver dollar—reward for service with the pre-war touch. 
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to follow through with the cards. These fellow Socony 
employes (brothers under Social Security to the service 
station gents) roll up to the Mobiloil pumps in their own 
cars, ask for five gallons and sit back to see what happens. 
Later, at home, where there will be no Mobiloil station 
man to watch the filling-out process, the “customer” 
makes his report on the little card. Did the station give 
him excellent, good, poor or terrible service? Did he clean 
the windshield and the driver’s window without being 
asked ? Did he check water and oil? Did he say, “Thank 
you?” All this goes on the card which is then sent to the 
main office. 


If the station has given excellent service—the kind that 
makes buying gas as painless as possible—the station man 
is sent a shining new silver dollar and a note of con- 
gratulations from the home office. (The card filler-inner 
has identified his serviceman through the name on his 
overall). Naturally the lucky recipient shows his dollar 
around with a look-what-courtesy-gets-you line. And to 
clinch the deal the bulletin, which New York District 
sends to the several thousand service stations under its 
banner, lists each man who has gotten a silver dollar, 
pointing out that some gentlemanly souls have gotten as 
many as five dollars and that, furthermore, from little 
acts of courtesy grow mighty company presidents. 


It has gotten so that a service man who hasn't gotten 
a dollar is practically shunned as a boor by his cohorts. 
The boys run footraces with each other when a car pulls 
up. Who knows? Maybe this one has a report card hiding 
in his pocket. And thar’s gold—well, silver, anyway—in 
them report cards! 


LET A LITTLE CHILD LEAD THEM 


Mama may have, as auto manufacturers assure us, 
the hand which steers Papa’s automobile purchase . 
she probably is, as bankers insist, the reason why people 
continue to build houses despite today’s inflated market. 
But if Eastern Co., Boston, distributors of Kelvinator 
Home Freezers has anything to say about it, it will be 
a little kiddie responsible for the family taking unto itself 
a deep-freeze unit. 


It all happened when Eastern Co. figuratively stretched 
its hand across the country to enlist the aid of the Joe 
Lowe Corp., Los Angeles, copyright owner of Popsicles, 
nationally known ice-cream-on-a-stick confection, in cat- 
rying out a novel publicity and sales promotion plan. 


Eastern evolved a “scheme” under which a kiddie who 
successfully induced his mom and pop—or even either 
one—into a dealer’s salesroom to see the new Kelvinator 
Home Freezer should be given a Popsicle free. Multiply 
this basic idea by 150 dealers in New England and you 
have the overall plan of attack. 


Of course there were additional details. Like, for 
instance, Eastern sending each of 150 dealers a mat of an 
advertisement for neighborhood newspaper publication. 
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| The Oregonian goes with the Oregon Market* 


There’s plenty to get steamed up about in the Oregon Market... 
14 million people (nation’s second largest population growth since 
1940) flush with $2 billion potential buying power. When you've 
something you'd like to have sell like the proverbial “hotcake,” 
The Oregonian is your hottest medium for advertising! 

This No. 1 newspaper sweeps the Oregon Market like 

wildfire, as proved by these illuminating facts: 

FIRST in daily and Sunday circulation in the entire 

Oregon Market... FIRST in Portland home- 

delivered circulation daily and Sunday, 


no 


* 

All Oregor and 
Seven South- 
west Counties 
of Washington 


FIRST... 


In Circulation: Daily & Sunday 
In Coverage: Family & Market 
In Influence: Editorial & Advertising 
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Now Available: 


Specially Bound 
“Heavy Duty” 
SM Survey Edition 


If you’re a year-round user of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S Survey of Buying Power .. . if you need 
a heavy duty copy for your research department 


or if you'd like an attractive and durable 


library edition, we have just what you need. 


Special editions of the 1948 Survey are now avail- 
able in heavy, maroon-colored bookbinding with 


the name and date of the issue gold-stamped on 


the front and backbone. ‘These quality bound 


copies are made to stand constant wear and tear 
while retaining their fresh, new appearance and 
preventing those torn and “dog-eared’” pages. 
You'll be delighted to have one for yourself and 
proud to show it to your friends and customers. 
The price is $6.50 per copy, and we will mail your 
edition postpaid and promptly if you write now 


and order a “Bound Edition of SALES MANAGE- 


MENT’S 1948 Survey.” 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


At the top left-hand corner was an illustration of a 
regular, he-boy shouting: “Hey, Kids! Get a free Pop- 
sicle! Just bring your Mom and Dad.” 


There was considerable more to the copy: A picture 
of a couple of Popsicles and a likeness of the new Kelvin- 
ator Home Freezer. And, naturally, the sales talk, start- 
ing with, “Just bring mother in to our store to see the 
Kelvinator Home Freezer and you'll get a Popsicle— 
absolutely free. Let mother see what a wonderful, con- 
venient living you can have with a Kelvinator Home 
Freezer. Imagine having fresh-as-picked berries, 
fruits, corn-on-the-cob whenever you want them, all year 
round!” There was room for the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress near the bottom. ; 


Further, Sales Manager Earle Hayes of Eastern, 
abetted by the distributor’s advertising department, urged 
the 150 dealers to arrange special window and interior 
displays heralding the grand march of the youngsters into 
the dealer establishments on a given day—June 26. The 
dealers were also urged to play up the free Popsicles idea 
in other ways—even to whispering personally into the 
ears of a few kids in the neighborhood to be sure to come 
early with a parent or two—the latter idea being, natur- 
ally, to spread the big news by word-of-mouth advertising 
throughout the neighborhood as only energetic and talka- 
tive young America can do it. Last, but positively not 
least, Eastern made local arrangements to supply dealers 
with up to 500 popsicles each. 


Came the day! Enthusiastic urchins tugged more than 
100,000 moms and pops in to see the home freezers. To 
make sure the parents got at least a look at one of the 
freezers, the Popsicles were dispensed from them. At 
day’s end nearly 75,000 Popsicles had been liquidated. 


The plan resulted in the immediate sale of a score of 
the home freezers, stated Mr. Hayes. It produced many 
hundreds of prospects of various degrees of hotness. 


Nor was the plan just a stunt ending there, pointed 
out Sales Manager Hayes afterward. In fact he revealed 
that the major purpose of the event was to test the ag- 
gressiveness and enterprise of a selected number of East- 
ern Co. dealers in a wide variety of New England com- 
munities . to feel them out and learn which ones 
might be depended upon to play an active part in fur- 
ther, larger promotions of the home freezers and other 
household equipment and appliances. 


“T believe,” stated Mr. Hayes, “that the stunt pro- 
vided a pretty good yardstick for sizing up a dealer's in- 
genuity, promotional ability and sales-hitting power, also 
gave a good idea of the sales potential of his community. 
One dealer induced three smart young Paul Reveres to go 
about the community spreading the word on the free 
Popsicles. Kids and parents really flooded his store. He 
made several sales, obtained a lot of prospects. Such a 
dealer can be depended upon in future selling events. 


“When the free Popsicle demand in his establishment 
wasn't going too well, another dealer went out into the 
highways and by-ways himself and talked kids into lur- 
ing paters and maters into the store. You can bet 4 
fellow like that will come through with results on most 
any occasion. 


“All in all,” added Mr. Hayes, “the test was 4 
standout. It revealed at least a couple dozen dealers out 
of the 150 spotted who really went at the stunt in 4 
big way and put it over. We can bank on these, we feel, 
to handle a much bigger promotion successfully. 
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“Copy that Clicks’ will help 
the experienced copywriter— 
as well as the copy cub—re- 
appraise his work by simple 
fundamentals. In today’s com- 
petitive bid for readership 
and sales, this book is a great 
help in preparing business 
paper advertising.” 

STUART CHOATE, Editor 
WESTERN ADVERTISING 


“Now, when a greater return 
is demanded from every ad- 
vertising dollar, ABP renders 
a positive contribution by 
showing advertisers how to 
improve the effectiveness of 
their business-paper copy 
Copy That Clicks’ has some- 
thing for all advertising prac- 
titioners and gives them a 
better understanding of the 
Usiness-paper advertising 
Potential.” 

ELDRIDGE PETERSON, Editor 

PRINTERS’ INK 
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“It shows you—with a score 
of case histories—how the 
four fundamentals of success- 
ful business paper advertising 
can be applied. I consider it 
one of the most successful 
books on advertising ever 
written.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY, Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Copywriters —Agency Execs—Ad Managers: 


this book 
is for you 


“Copy THAT CLICKS” has but one purpose—to help 
you produce more effective business paper advertising. 
It’s your book in more ways than one. It was written for 
you, by you (many of you helped produce it) —and now 
a copy is yours for the asking. 


We hope this book will click with you —as it did 
with the editors of our leading advertising publications. 


“‘Copy that Clicks’ belongs in 
your brief case for week-end 
reading, especially if you help 
shape advertising policies. It 
shows how to use industrial 
advertising best and benefit 
from it most. And its case 
studies are so sound and basic 
that they can be of direct use 
to general advertising people, 
too.” 


REGINALD CLOUGH, Editor 
TIDE 


“The ABP’s‘Copy That Clicks’ 
is an excellent melding of 
theory and practice, for it 
states four fundamentals of 
advertising in business papers 
and illustrates their applica- 
tion with numerous successful 
advertisements. The booklet 
translates for the advertiser 
the principles of modern 
business paper editing.” 
ROGER BARTON, Editor 
Advertising & Selling 


“A fitting sequel to ABP’s 
famous ‘Tell All’ book, and to 
‘Hit the Road,’ this manual 
gives the creative ad man the 
equivalent of the lawyer’s 
shelf of cases. No investment 
you make will help you more 
on your job than the penny 
post card you send for ‘Copy 
that Clicks.’ ” 
HAL BURNETT, Editor 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


“All who create campaigns to 
win business readers—and 
who initiate and approve 
them—should study the rea- 
sons and the results of the 
ads presented and analyzed in 
‘Copy that Clicks.’ Business 
paper advertising has lon 
deserved such a practica 
guide as this.” 

LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 

Executive Editor 
ADVERTISING AGE 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


An association of 137 independently owned and operated business 
papers. Membership is confined to business papers entered under 
second class postage and audited by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. Members of ABP subscribe to a code of high editorial, adver- 
tising and circulation standards, and pledge themselves to deliver 
publications worthy of the subscriber’s money and the adver- 


tiser’s investment. 


4 ‘ 

; THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS ! 

| 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

MAIL COUPON 4 Pty Fy me a free copy of “Copy 

for your NAME : 
COMPANY. 

FREE COPY Amel | 

CITY. _STATE | 
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Center of a billion-dollar petroleum industry 
... it's America's third largest market! 


GET THE FACTS ON LOS ANGELES...NOW AVAILABLE 


The Research Department of The 
Times has completed a compre- 
hensive survey of the Los 
Angeles market — studies of 
population trends, sales anal- 
yses, buying habits, routes, 
etc. These studies are outlined 
in the booklet “Los Angeles - 
City Without Limits.”” Write to- 
day for your FREE copy. 


AMERICA IS MOVING WEST ...TO STAY! Total up the 
dollar value of the 121 million barrels of crude oil produced in 
the Los Angeles Basin in 1947 . . . over half a billion dollars’ 
worth of oil refinery products . . . and the more than $60,000,000 
in oil well equipment produced here annually—and you see why 
Los Angeles ranks No.1 in the petroleum industry. It is esti- 
mated that over 200,000 persons in this market owe their direct 
support to the oil industry. This is just one more factor con- 
tributing to the remarkable growth and stability of Los Angeles— 
now America’s Third Largest Market. To sell your goods or 
services in this wealthy, aggressive region—use The Times— 
largest home delivery in the West! 


CIRCULATION—ABC Audit Report for twelve months ending March 31, 1947: Daily, 400,811, Sunday, 747,852 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SEND FOR THIS N | 
FREE FOLDER 
ON SIMPLIFIED, 
PROFIT-PROVED 
SYSTEMS FOR 
SALES CONTROL 


which salesmen are high producers and which need assis- 
tance in developing the sales potential in their territories. 


how to show results against quotas without laborious 
computation. 


what lines are selling well as against those that are 
showing weakness. 


what the percentage of achievement is for the current 
year as compared to previous performance and to estab- 
lished quotas. 


how to get salient facts without wading through masses 
of irrelevant data, 


how to get simplified sales control systems that require no 
special ability or training on part of clerks. 


how to centralize all vital data in one clear, coherent, 
complete record. 


15, 1948 


T's a question you can’t dodge — you who 
I are responsible for maintaining an inte- 
grated, profitable sales program . . . for 
making sure that present sales levels don’t 
sag under the increasing buyer resistance 
evident throughout so many lines of 
merchandising. 


That’s why Remington Rand brings you at 
this time complete, authoritative informa- 
tion in concise, readable form on the means 
of achieving real control of each and every 
phase of your sales program! With these 
simplified Sales Control methods you don’t 
have to trust to luck that all prospects are 
covered . . . all accounts serviced promptly 
and completely . . . all your lines or items 
are given a strong play. Visible sales con- 
trol systems make sure the job is done thor- 


oughly, aggressively, profitably. 


I ivccthendoncs 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 
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Reninglon Rand 
Please send me FREE copy of KD 381 — 
“To Build A Profitable Sales Program” 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


NEW HOOPER REPORT 
GIVES 


EVENING 


AY 


Lied Galt 
Sieg Mu 


ar - 


From 6:00 PM to 10:00 PM, 34% of the radio 
families in “Iowa Plus’ listen-most to WHO—30% 
to the next eight lowa commercial stations. 


Figures are from a new Winter, 1948 Hooper 
Listening Area Coverage Index giving results of a 
scientifically-sampled, 116-county poll in which the 
question was asked “To what stations do you and 
your family listen most frequently or the most time?” 


EVENINGS, WHO GETS 34%... 
NEXT STATION GETS 11%! 
This new Hooper Report for the first time allows 


careful time-buyers to judge state-wide preferences 
by Hooper standards. 


It removes the temptation to evaluate a 116-county 
area by the Hooperatings for Des Moines alone, a 
city which accounts for less than 6% of the entire 
area’s population. 


It proves once more that top Programming and 
conscientious Public Service do pay dividends to a 
station, its audience, its advertisers. 


Write for your copy of the 116-county Hooper 
Report—or ask Free & Peters. 


_) Wihl© 


wail + for lowa PLUS + 


Des Moines . . - 50,000 Watts 
B. J. Palmer, President ¢ P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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NEWS REEL 


EDSON K. GREEN 


With the International Salt Co., Inc., since 1929, 
and as assistant sales manager since 1945, has been 
promoted to general sales manager of the company. 


S. H. ENSINGER 


Director of advertising and publicity for Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., for the past 17 years, he has 
been elected a vice-president of the corporation. 


JOHN W. HANLON 


Formerly Middle West divisional sales manager for 
Milkmaid, Inc., is appointed director of sales 
at Dermetics, Inc., by G. D. Runnels, president. 


WILLIAM F, MULLER 


Elected president of Air Express International 
Agency, Inc., and of Air Express International, Inc., 
he succeeds C. M. Mayer, now board chairman. 


VICTOR A, FISCHEL 


With the organization for 20 years—most recent- 
ly as vice-president and general sales manager— 
he is elected president of Seagram-Distillers Corp. 


JUNIUS G. KLUMB 


Newly appointed sales manager of the Rolfs Personal 
Leather Goods Division of the Amity Leather Prod- 
ucts Co., West Bend, Wis., succeeding F. A. Riddell. 


EDGAR A. RYDER 


Former general manager of the York and Foster Co., 
Union City, Pa., is named sales manager of Velon 
Flex for the Firestone Plastics Co., Akron, O. 


G, D. ANDREWS 


Promoted from advertising and sales promotion 
manager to the newly created position of assistant 
general sales manager of the Dearborn Motors Corp. 


ae et . ; 
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*"SELL’’ DEALERS, SELL PRODUCTS 
WITH SPOT DECALS AND VALANCES! 


Alert advertisers use low-cost Meyercord Decals as 
spot signs and window valances at the point of sale. 
They’re far more than dealer identification. They are 
full-color ads in themselves . . . constant sales remind- 
ers on store windows, doors, showcases and backbars. 
They cash-in on impulse, create buying urge, follow 
through until the sale is made. Learn how Meyercord 
Decals Signs can give advertising impact to your com- 
pany name, product illustration or trademark. They’re 
specially processed for years of use—in any colors, size 
or designs. They’re washable, durable, easily applied. 
> 


” DECAL SIGNS 


> <> 
BICYCLES + VELOCIPEDES 
ROLLER SKATES 


Exclusive Meyercord methods make it economical to 
personalize Decals—providing each dealer individual 
signs with his name, street number and panels describ- 
ing his business for display on America’s ‘‘buy’’-ways. 
Send for Meyercord’s full-color Decal-Sign ‘Advisor’ Brochure. 
It’s FREE. Shows where and how to use Decals. Address Dept. 42-8 


TeMEYERCORD< & 


World's Lorgest Decal Manufacturer 


CHICAGO 44, ILL 


5323 W. LAKE ST 


ADVERTISE « IDENTIFY « DECORATE... WITH MEYERCORD DECALS 
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July 8, 1948 


NU ASKED THESE 
CHICAGO 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE READ THE 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN ? 


HOW MANY MEN? 
HOW MANY HUSBANDS? 


HOW MANY WOMEN? 
HOW MANY WIVES? 


WHAT ARE THEIR AGES? 
HOW MANY CHILDREN? 


WHAT ARE THEIR OCCUPATIONS? 
HOW BIG ARE THEIR FAMILIES? 


WHERE DO THEY LIVE? 
DO THEY OWN, OR RENT? 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS... 


This survey was made for you. It answers the questions most frequently 


asked by advertisers. Write, phone or wire the Chicago Herald-American 
or Hearst Advertising Service to arrange to see the complete fact-filled study, 


“Characteristics of Chicago Herald-American Readers.” 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS ABOUT 
HERALD-AMERICAN READERS 


NOW, ALFRED POLITZ soteo research autnority 
Answers ALL OF THESE QUESTIONS ABOUT 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN READERS 


ALFRED POLITZ 


Winner of the American Marketing 
Association's “Leadership in Mar- 
keting” Award in 1947 and 1948 


T GIVE advertisers usable information about the kind 
of people who read the Chicago Herald-American, Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc., has completed an exhaustive and 
accurate survey of its readers. 
This study employed the improved sampling techniques 
which earned the American Marketing Association’s top 


a Svan tf THE 
GHARACTERISTICS OF 


Chicago Herald - American 
READERS 
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awards for Alfred Politz. It makes available, for the first time, 
vital information on every segment of the Herald-American 


reader audience in the rich metropolitan Chicago market 


area. It offers factual data never before available for 
determining penetration, influence and specific audience 
potential of advertising directed to the largest evening 
newspaper audience in Chicago. The findings are com- 


plete, unbiased, and substantiated by known factors. 


| Chicago WERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING AND SUNDAY—when the whole family is together! 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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HOW TO FIGURE YOUR 
SALES POTENTIALS 
IN THIS INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 
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Market analysis 
of the 

PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 

will help you 
find the answers 


This new data file contains the inside story 
of one of America’s fastest growing indus- 
trial markets. It is the most complete analy- 
sis of the plastics industry that has ever been 
published. Packed full of up-to-date figures, 
charts, graphs, maps — lists 101 kinds of capi- 
tal equipment and 40 principal items of short 
life equipment that the industry buys—shows 
the raw material production through the last 
10 years — illustrates the location of the in- 
dustry — includes tips on how to sell and ad- 
vertise to it. 


The curve is up on 
production in the 
Plastics Industry. 
When new applica- 
tions are developed, 
new equipment and 
manufacturing facil- 
ities are added. This 
ij means new sales op- 


7 Ne d 
MEBRESINS CICELLULOSE PLASTICS 


The Plastics Industry may represent a profit- 
able field for your product or service. This 
new data file is designed especially to help 
you evaluate this industry and to plan sales, 
distribution and advertising to it. For your 
free copy tear out the attached coupon and 
clip to your firm letterhead and mail. No 
obligation of course. Modern Plastics, 122-M 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


122-MEast 42nd Street New York 17 


portunities for you. | 


Gentlemen: 

Please rush my free copy of your new 
40-page data file entitled ‘The Plastics 
Industry—What It Buys and How to Sell It’’. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


After a cold Winter and a rainy 
Spring, the ragweed-season is with 
some 10 million of us again as of this 
morning. My doctor gave me some 
samples of Thephorin ‘Roche,’ both 
liquid and tablet. It stops the sneez- 
ing and drooling all right, but gives 
me a_ slightly depressed feeling. 
Worth a try, though, in case you’re 
one of us. Ask your doctor. 

a 


Dept. of Understatement: “The 
Quest for U. S. Dollars Continues.” 
Herbert Bratter in Banking. 

7. 

While I’m giving plugs to prod- 
ucts, the Mrs. thinks I should go 
all-out for Gold Seal “Glass Wax,” 
the buffer and polisher. In the words 
of some of today’s advertisers, she says 
it’s sensational, revolutionary, amaz- 
ing, and terrific value. 

* 


General Electric experimented this 
year for the first time with a series 
of regional stockholders’ meetings, 
held simultaneously in various cities. 
A swell industrial movie in Techni- 
color helped the meetings to come off 
successfully. I wondered if their elec- 
tric fan division had ever used this 
headline: “You ought to see our fan- 
mail,” 

es 


Nit—“‘Why does he take all the best 
words out of the copy?” 
Wit—"He's probably anti-semantic.” 


Latin - American coffee - producers 
have hiked their self-imposed tax 
from 2c to 10c per 132-pound bag, in 
order to raise a fund of $2 million 
“to encourage Americans to drink 
more coffee.” My guess is that, if 
drink more coffee than 
they do today, it will trickle out of 


| their umbilici. 


“Gold-Digger: A human gimme 
pig.’ —Aasco Informant. 


Tessie O’ Paque, reading that Phil- 
covision is “day-bright even in day- 
light,” says she’s simply daylighted 
with her Philco television set. 

e 

“Doctors in Montreal are going tu 
try to recover a whistle from the 
lung of a man who swallowed it 54 
years ago. Wouldn’t it be cheaper to 
buy him a new one?” — East Fails 
Bulletin. 

> 
HEADLINE PARADE 

These mullions are saving millions. 

—Alcoa Industrial Windows. 

The zoom of the loom.—Mead Pa- 

pers. 

Battlefield of peace. — Caterpillar 

Diesel. 

Planalyzed Promotion. — Station 


KSTP, Minneapolis. 

How to lift 1,000,000 peas with one 
fork!—Northern Pacific Ry. featur- 
ing Clark Fork-Trucks. 

The man who made people turn 
old overnight.—“ Parade.” 


Making farm-work lighter with 
G-E lamps! 
For the carriage-trade (and) the 


marriage-trade—Dunhill List Co., 
Inc. 


Imagine Niagara without the Falls 


or Cincinnati without the Tuimes- 
Star. 
Good hardware for good hard 


wear. — Getty Casement-Operator 
for Windows. 
se 
Incidentally, Beau Beals, of Ren- 
ner Advertisers, who sent the Getty 
headline-parader, sends another in the 
same mail: “An open-and-shut case.” 
Says his client called up about a week 
after the ad had appeared and said 
it was too bad someone had not made 
use of Shure-Lock Homes. 
. 
Myrt—“Hear me call him when 
was heaving his weight around ?” 
Bert—“Yeah; you got his gloat, too.” 
+ 


he 


In one of its pint-sized editorials, 
the Satevepost invented a plural | 
think I prefer: Opuses instead of op- 
era, which Webster says is the plural 
of opus. 

. 

“When the editors of The A mert- 
can Magazine want to tell readers 
about neckties, they go to the necktie- 
expert for the biggest store in the 
world. Thus Mildred I. Ward, 
men’s-wear stylist for Macy's, New 
York, tells about ‘Women's Gift to 
Men’ in the June, 1948, issue of The 
American Magazine. 

“We were so impressed by Mrs. 
Ward’s knowledge of this utterly 
masculine subject that we asked her 
to create a special tie for a few of 
our special friends. Here it is, an 
original design made up for us alone. 
We hope you like it.” 
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- Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In. 
The editorial power of the Journal is measured by the fact that nearly a. million more women buy 


it than any other magazine with audited circulation. This is the power that lends force to advertising 


pages. It is the reason your message to women is more effective in Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine* 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation. 
AUGUST 15, 1948 21 
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2nd City in the Nation in Net Effective . 
Buying Income Per Family. 


3rd City in the Nation in Net Effective 
Buying Income Per Capita. 


43rd City in the Nation in Wholesale 
Sales. 


118th City in the Nation in POPULA- 
TION. 


T8th City in the Nation in Total Net 
Effective Buying Income. 


82nd City in the Nation in General 
Merchandise Store Sales. 


92nd City in the Nation in Drug Store 
Sales. 


mm 451) aw ~- 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


{ GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. “= 
New York — Chicago — Detroit sueemnnmmmmccemnens 
Les Angeles — Atlanta — San Francisce 5, es 


| 


I do. Bill Kelly reminds me that 
his mag is distributing about 2,000 
of these to top advertising and agency 
people. It’s the latest of a number of 
unique promotional operations . . . 
plastic bowls, chef’s aprons, colorful 
shopping-bags, menu and marketing 
pads. A_ nice-looking silk tie with 
navy background, spotted with the 
letter “A” in red and white. I’ve 
added it to my Ward-robe. 

- 

Miami Beach is going after Sum- 
mer business in a big way. A simple 
inquiry addressed to the C. of C. 
brought a perfect deluge of mail from 
the hotels there . . . post-cards, letters, 
some even with air-mail stamps. May- 
be this is the time to find out person- 
ally about Florida in the Summer- 
time. We shall see. 

e 

I can just see the lyricist sweating 
out this song-title: “Veronica played 
her harmonica on the pier at Santa 
Monica.” 

* 

Writes Orville Reed: “Dear 
Harry: What with wired bras and 
elevator-shoes, the ‘uplift’ business is 
fast being taken out of the hands of 
professional reformers.” 


os 
Aside to Ted Thomas: Here’s a 
cartoon-idea you might want to pass 
along to Paul Robinson for the Sharp 
& Dohme Seminar: A doctor examin- 
ing an expectant mother with his 
stethoscope. Caption: ‘“The patter of 
little foetus.” 
e 
Sign on a passing truck: “A. Car- 
ter, Hauler.” 
* 
Three or four years ago, I wrote 
a booklet for John Middleton, Phila- 
delphia tobacconist, which I called: 
“The Choice of Experience.” It ad- 
vertised Walnut pipe-tobacco, and 
the first print-order was for 100,000. 
The booklet has been mailed all over 
the U. S. Camel Cigarettes has 
picked-up the phrase and is going to 
town with it. What a business! 
a 


W. B. McGill, ad mgr. of West- 
inghouse Radio Stations, tears an ad 
out of SM _ headed: “The Thomp- 
sons’ favorite dish is their home!” . . 
comments: “And that’s how the 
Thompsons ate themselves out of 
house and home.” Continuing, he 
postscripts: “By the way, in the 
Scratch-hyphen-Pad 6/15, ‘metrical 
verse’ strikes me as being (at this in- 
finitive-splitting juncture, like a 
thrice-received bill or invoice) re- 
dundant! (Gad, ain’t English inter- 
estin’?)’’ Redundant it is, Mac, even 
pleonastic. Shame on me! 
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%& What a tremendous mar- 
ket more than 3,000,000 
families in comfortable 
homes can give you for 
everything that an active 
busy —s needs and 


wants! Soft drinks and re- 
frigerators, blankets and 
soap, life insurance and 
furniture polish and hand 
lotions and cars. And all 
to the tune of billions 7 
every year. : 


OME magazines are made for entertainment — when 
you want to get away from it all. 


Better Homes & Gardens is made to help you when you 
want to get into the middle of things and do something 


about them! 


That draws a special audience: active homemaking fami- 
lies constantly in the process of planning and buying for 
better living in a better home. 


For these families, BH&G is a “how-to” book. It’s a 


working book. It starts things: making a new omelette, 


Beller flomes 


and Gardens 


ovER 3,000,000 


CIRCULATIO, 


1948 
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Jetter Homes and Gardens is a Busy book 


then buying a new omelette pan; laying a terrace, then 
buying terrace furnishings; checking the house for re- 
pairs, then building up the household tool kit. 


And because it takes a high standard of living for granted, 
BH&G screens in only the families who have the money 
to meet it. 


More than 3,000,000 of them - 
the highest for all big magazines. 


with incomes among 


How about having our representative tell you more about 
how editorial content screens these superior customers 


for you? 


Mths Hint Sorte Magatine 


23 


MADEMOISELLE, a magazine of proven 


authority among smart young women. 


...in establishing itself as a leader in store-wide promotions...” 


® Koret ran a double page spread in MADEMOISELLE on ‘‘Corduroy for 49ers” . 

This promotion has already delivered over 80,000 units with a total 

anticipated delivery this month of 100,000! MADEMOISELLE did a ‘‘fabulous"’ job 
because it is ‘'the most authoritative magazine for back-to-school, ready-to-wear ‘news'"’. 


Because, as Koret can testify, MADEMOISELLE is ‘‘the leader in store-wide promotions’. 


MADEMOISELLE 


A Street & Smith Publication 
122 East 42 Street, N. Y. 17 
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for smart young women 


August 1948 


35 cents 


25 
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From the rich minelands of Missouri to the fertile fields of 


Illinois, “The Voice of St. Louis” is again the overwhelming choice . 


N 
of the people of mid-America. According to the new CBS-KMOX Vt ’ 
Listener Diary Study,‘ KMOX captured both the Metropolitan WW NE 
and Outstate vote in 1948. ; | “3 lay 
IN METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS, KMOX won the lion’s share | J ae | 
of the audience during almost two-thirds of the total 504 SS) 
quarter-hours throughout the entire week—with more than 3 ‘ Feat 
times as many “first place” quarter-hours as any other station! | \} a Ss 
¥ ~ T 
IN THE OUTSIDE AREA, listeners gave “The Voice of St. \ ‘ >. 
Louis” the greatest plurality in its history —an average share \ \ yy j 
of audience more than twice that of any competitor...more . Uy, 
than ten times as many “firsts” as any other St. Louis station | 4 
...and the largest audience during more than 85% of the total |< 
quarter-hours throughout the entire week! VE 
These ‘48 returns offer clear-cut proof of KMOX’s 50,000-watt ¥' Z 
vote-getting, sales-building popularity in two equally impor- ‘ \§ 


tant markets...Metropolitan St. Louis, with retail sales of nearly 
one billion dollars—and all mid-America, with 1947 retail sales ( 


totaling close to two billion dollars.” 


Whether you want to reach listeners in 
St. Louis or in the outside area—or 
both—just look at the record. Make 
your choice the people's choice... 


CBS- 50,000 watts 


“THE VOICE OF ST. LOUIS” 
Represented by 
Radio Sales 


+Conducted by Benson & Benson, Inc. 
*Sales Management, May 1948 
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‘Test the 


Gauge consumer response 
in advance of the campaign. 
Test your ideas for 
accurate confirmation. 
Test them under dependable market 
conditions to find the profitable 
approach economically. 


POPULATION — Over 450,000 people 
distributed among industry, commerce 

and agriculture. 

BUYING POWER — Stable. A self-contained 
economy. 

MARKET AREA — Insulated against outside 
selling pressures by natural geographical 
barriers. 


Write for booklet ‘Test Markets 

— How to Identify Them” to 

Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co., 

60 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
or 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD NEWS 


_ 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


SAWYER + FERGUSON » 


strstr 


WALKER CO 


The Battle for 
Advertising Allowances 


The power of persuasion and the 
necessity for alertness in Washington 
to the wide ramifications of business 
control have been well demonstrated 
in the case of the “Single Cost Refer- 
ence Guide” proposed by the three 
departments of the Armed Services. 

Early this month, issuance of the 
Guide was still being deferred as off- 
cials reconsidered the section banning 
trade and technical advertising as 
allowable costs in  contracts—a 
precedent of obviously far-reaching 
import. As this report was prepared, 
the issue had not been resolved posi- 


| tively, but there were good indica- 
tions that the Armed Services would 
_ back down and allow trade and tech- 


nical advertising costs on about the 


| same basis as during the war when 
only flagrant over-emphasis on such 


advertising brought disallowances. 


Interstate Commerce 
Committee Holds the Key 


Basic pricing and distribution poli- 
cies of United States business, thrown 
off-center by the Supreme Court 
basing point decision, are not likely 
to get back on an even keel until 
Congress spells out the answer in 
specific legislation. 

Things will begin to move rapidly 
in that direction about mid-November 
when the special Senate Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee headed by 
Sen. Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) — 
himself a large shipper of radio and 
other products—opens hearings on 
the problem. By that time a 35-mem- 
ber advisory council representing buy- 
ers, sellers, labor and agriculture will 
have had an opportunity to analyze 
and pin-point the most vital questions 
raised by the basing point ruling. 
Heading this Council is Dr. Melvin 
T. Copeland, business research direc- 
tor of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, whose past poli- 
cies indicate a thoroughly sympathetic 
approach to the problems of maintain- 
ing stable business operation. His 
general counsel is William Simon, 
Chicago attorney. 

Sen. Capehart told SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT his committee has no pre- 


conceived idea as to whether the bas- 
ing point system should or should 
not be approved. Its first aim, how- 
ever, is to end the confusion now ex- 
isting and to “find out what pricing 
policies are for the best interests of 
the whole country.” 


Capehart Finds 
FTC Inconsistent 


Because of the urgency of the prob- 
lems raised, the Capehart time table 
calls for disposal first of the question 
of freight costs absorption and _ its 
effect on consumers. Under the Senate 
resolution, this report is scheduled to 
go to Congress by next March 15, but 
the staff hopes to present it much 
earlier than that, with recommenda- 
tions. 

Emphasizing inconsistencies in the 
present situation, Capehart revealed 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
filed a brief July 10 in a Philadelphia 
case, “definitely stating that it is 
illegal for any manufacturer, whole- 
saler or retailer to pay any part of the 
freight costs on goods they ship.” 

This was directly contradictory to 
earlier testimony before. the Capehart 
committee by Commissioner Robert 
FE. Freer. At that time three FTC 
witnesses expressed the opinion that 
uniform delivered pricing is not illegal 
per se. 

After the matter of freight costs is 
handled, the Capehart committee will 
plunge into the over-all question of 
monopolies and the centralization and 
decentralization of business — but 
these larger aspects will not receive 
much attention until next year. 


Other Factors 
Also at Work 


While the Capehart committee will 
occupy the spotlight, various other 
factors in this unstable situation 
should be watched. For instance: 

Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., O.), Re- 
publican policy leader, is studying 
several special reports on the subject 
and states he has not been able to 
decide whether legislation to legalize 
the basing point system is necessary. 

FTC hearings on the basing point 
price complaint against the American 
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The Sunday edition of The Blade 
replaces the Toledo Sunday 
Times. The Times continues as 
a morning daily whose effective 
coverage of overnight news has 
won steadily increasing 
readership. 


(Effective August 1, 1948) 


One of America’s great daily newspapers 
now becomes also one of America’s 
great SUNDAY newspapers... giving 
advertisers access seven days of the week 
to the prosperous city and 14-county 
Double-Value Toledo Market penetrated 
by The Blade to a degree that is most 


unusual among newspapers of the nation. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 
MEMBER OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK 
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“Getting Good Signs from Arthraft 


Is Not a New Experience for Us” —says Red & White 


r 


PMOME STATE 4763 @ 


ERECUTIVE Offices 
308 West W: SM. 
CHICAGO 6, LL. 


October 7, 1947 


Mr. Morton L. Clark 
President-Treasurer 
Artkraft Manufacturing Company 
Lima, Ohi 
Dear Mr. Clarks 
Getting good signs from Artkraft is not a new 
experience for us, For as you know, you have been 


making our porcelain enamel store front signs for 


no signs from any other manufacturer. 


Yours very truly 


RED & WHITE Luge 


Ray 0. 


ROHS EA 


Rep & WHITE CORPORATION 


the past 18 years, During that time we have bought 


Rarb 
NATIONAL SALES SERVICE MANAGER 


Comedian Heedeverters 
Tereate. Qaterte 


Ray O. Harb 

Anthraft 
DEALER 
SIGNS 


make your 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
5 TIMES 
AS EFFECTIVE 


Increase your sales 


For over a quarter century we have 
regularly served leading merchandisers in- 
cluding Red & White Food Stores, West- 
inghouse, Western Auto, Frigidaire, Delco- 
Heat, Shell, A & P, Pittsburgh Paints, 
Lowe Brothers Paints, Dupont, General 
Electric, and many others. 

Certified audited records show Artkraft* 
signs to be 999/1000 perfect over a 
period of years. Artkraft* has again set 
the pace with an entirely new insulator 


14.6%** 


for its neon displays, an exclusive fea- 
ture that can be found on no others. 
It is short-proof and positively eliminates 
flicker from neon signs for the first time 
in history. This new insulator is made of 
boro-silicate, a heat-resistant glass, and 
is of the same type used in high voltage 
transmission lines. It has a stainless steel 
clip for holding the open bus bor—another 
Artkraft* innovation—as well as a stain- 
less steel base. 


* 
SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Arthraft’ Manufacturing Corporation 


1000 Kibby Street 


FREE! 


LITERATURE 


“HOW TO SET UP 
A SUCCESSFUL 
DEALER SIGN 
PROGRAM" 


( ) We are 
signs. 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Anrtkhraft'siGN COMPANY 


Division of Antkraft* Manutacturing Corporation 
1000 Kibby Street 


( ) Please send, without obligation, details on Artkraft* signs and 
instructions on how to set up a successful dealer sign program. 
We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 
interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos’d store front 


CHF cccccccess 


PPP TTT iii rTrTittitittittitititiitiitiry 


Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Lima, Ohio, U, S. A. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
*Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. **Proved by actual audited research. 
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Iron and Steel Institute, now in re- 
cess, will be resumed September 8. 

Probably ready for argument be- 
fore the FTC commissioners some 
time in September will be the zone- 
pricing case involving producers of 
lead pigments. Ultimate decision in 
this case may determine whether zone 
pricing, like basing points, is to be 
called illegal. An FTC trial examiner 
already has upheld a complaint that 
the lead-pigment producers conspired 
to maintain identical delivered prices. 

In another phase of the case, how- 
ever, the examiner held that a zone 
price did not discriminate between 
purchasers within a single zone. But 
an FTC trial counsel brief took ex- 
ception to this, asserting that mill-net 
price—rather than delivered price— 
should be the deciding factor. 

Iron Age, surveying problems of 
steel buyers “scrambling all over for 
material they can no longer get be- 
cause of no freight absorption” con- 
cludes that “the only way out for the 
consumer is legislation.”” The steel in- 
dustry, first to capitulate on its his- 
toric basing point stand, naturally 
will generate the greatest pressures 
for some time to come. 

Many executives will be interested 
in a brochure setting forth the views 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on the Supreme Court 
decision which finds that “exact im- 
plications of the decision cannot be 
determined with certainty.” This 
analysis is available upon request to 
the Chamber in Washington. 


Also Watch the 
Ploeser Committee 


Not to be overlooked in the welter 
of Capitol Hill activities is the in- 
vestigation being carried on by the 
House Small Business Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Rep. Walter 
Ploeser (R., O.) into monopolistic 
and other unfair methods of competi- 
tion. Although slanted specifically to- 
ward the “small business” segment otf 
the economy and scheduled to be 
stepped up sharply after the election, 
this investigation will result in numer- 
ous recommendations for amendment 
of the Sherman, FTC, Clayton and 
Robinson-Patman Acts. 

Says Ploeser: “In spite of the ex- 
istence of anti-trust laws and the 
power of the FTC to define and pro- 
hibit unfair methods of competition, 
such practices appear to be flourishing 
on a wide scale in the Nation’s econ- 
omy.” Ploeser’s committee literally 
has been flooded with requests from 
snall businessmen suggesting business 
practices they would like to see inves- 


. tigated—and, as a rule, stopped. 
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What Does Chicago’s 
0st IMPORTANT 
ilhion Think Of 
our Product 2 


Ives the little question with the big significance. Because . . . 
Three hundred and seven nights each year this million-fold group is buying— 


buying—buying! The stores may be closed—but the folks are buying nonetheless! 


Frese buyers are the reader-friends of the Chicago Daily News and, in the com- 
fort and leisure of their HOMES, they are shopping the advertising columns of their 
favorite newspaper. For 72 years they have been doimg that, though, of course, 


there weren't so many of them in the earlier days. 


But they count up to a million now. More than a million actually. And the 
spendable dollars, which are theirs to satisfy their countless desires, will total into 


the millions—and millions—and millions! 


Sales-minded executives seeking maximum results in the Chicago market always 
keep asking themselves: what does Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million think of 


MY product? 


4 very year a tremendous sales-volume depends on how this one single question 


is answered! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK: 9 Rockefeller Plaza DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building “ 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. MIAMI: HERALD BUILDING, Miami, Florida 
624 Guaranty Building 
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Our Experience Has Helped 


d 


Minute Movies “Pay Out’ a 


: oe 
‘ai 


for CREATIVE ADVISERS 
MOTION PICTU RE For over 15 years — and for the country’s leading 
ADVERTISING advertisers — we have helped create and write dra- 


matic, effective, persuasive one-minute advertising 


in over shorts. We know every trick that makes “MINUTE 
11,000 : Movies” click — and sell! 
THEATRES PRODUCTION SUPERVISORS 


We accept full responsibility for seeing that the com- 

we act as your mercial film producer of your choice gives you fin- 
P 

ished films that will do an efficient selling job for you. 


We don’t supervise by long distance either — we 
stay right with the job! 


CHECKING SERVICE 


We maintain a nation-wide organization for check- 
ing the actual performance on “MINUTE MOvIEs”— 


a service that is furnished without extra cost to all 
a MINUTE MOVIE advertisers. 


Because of our many years of experience——-and the completeness of 
our service—we have the largest file of ‘“‘success stories” available 
anywhere on advertising motion picture shorts screened in theatres. 
ue If you want the facts, rates and comp'ete information on this remark- 


(i A qe” able advertising medium, write or call us today. 


: NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES 


2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 * 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 
32 
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Ir an advertiser is not getting satisfactory re- 
sults from his advertising, he should remember 
this: 

Every minute he delays in getting better ad- 
vertising is costing him customers. And the 
longer the delay, the costlier the minutes be- 
come. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising * New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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Repeat purchasing is also a sign of brand loyalty . . . the 
ultimate goal of every far-sighted food marketer. 

New York Herald Tribune homemakers . . . with 
higher-than-average budgets . . . let taste rather than tariff 
govern their food purchases. They offer an enviable 
point-of-sale R-P* already established. 


Another reason why Herald Tribune readers form the backbone 

for balanced food sales in America’s richest Metropolitan 

and Suburban market is that Herald Tribune 

circulation parallels distribution of food store sales more 
closely than any other New York newspaper. 


Let Herald Tribune’s brand-loyal R-P* work 

to put your brand in demand among over 729,000 
families who spend more than $926,000,000 annually on 
home-used foods alone. Advertise to those most 

able to buy. Write today for informative Continuing 
Grocery Products Study. 


Purchasing 
is a sign of 
Response 
Power™ 


ai | Herat Bie Tribune 
- 
4 Ce ; 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 15, 1948 


WE'RE IN IT NOW 


Business is booming—in total—but a multitude of little 
recessions are operating within the orbit of the big boom. 
Outside of automobiles, housing, some food items and 
other scattered articles, we are definitely in a buyers’ mar- 
ket and even stiffer customer resistance must now be ex- 
pected as disposable income is squeezed by the high prices 
for necessities. 


We rather like the apt phrasing in a recent Prentice- 
Hall report, “At the consumer level, when families have 
to pay more for what they want most, they have that 
much less to pay for what they want less.” 


The 1948 Survey of Consumer Finances, made by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
shows that last year 16 million family units, or practically 
a third of the total population, spent some 2 billion 
dollars more than they earned, and that almost all of these 
families have no savings left. This three-part survey has 
been reprinted from the July Federal Reserve Bulletin and 
may be secured by application to the Washington Office 
of the Federal Reserve. 


Monthly reports of the Department of Commerce show 
that both dollar volume and physical volume are down 
from a year ago in such retail lines as sporting goods, 
radios, books, magazines, restaurants, auto accessories, 
amusements, florists, luggage, tailors, liquor, jewelry. 


TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT 
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Although many economists profess worry over consumer 
debt, the total today is smaller than the normal percentage 
of retail sales, and it is apparently tending to level off. 
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Most families put these items in the class of luxuries 
and as prices rise, and family budgets are squeezed, the 
non-necessities go out. More and more it will be the job 
of the sales manager to make his product seem a “must.” 


SELLING MORE EXPENSIVE 


The competitive selling era starts at a time when many 
businessmen will be unable to pass on to the public the in- 
creased costs that are coming to them as a result of wage 
increases, higher material costs and high transportation 
costs. We must sell to survive, but most of us have a 
smaller gross margin to work with. 


We probably can’t spend any /ess in selling and keep 
our place in the competitive race, but we can re-double 
our efforts to cut out waste in all forms of selling. The 
same Prentice-Hall report mentioned a few paragraphs 
back urges that salesmen must be made more aware of the 
cost of their sales as well as their volume and that cost 
analyses should be put on weekly or even daily frequency 
instead of monthly, quarterly or semi-annual. 


With transportation costs on the rise, salesmen should 
be made to ask themselves “Js this trip necessary?” 


Jack Aspley reports that a survey of his subscribers in- 
dicates that many are making a wider use of the mails to 
build sales, and he tells of a Chicago manufacturer of 
valves who secured a 10% return on a direct mail piece 
to a list of mill supply houses—at a cost considerably less 
than would have been incurred through a salesman’s visit. 


The cards seem to be stacked against any possibility of 
cutting down the dollar amount spent for salesmen, pro- 
motion, and advertising, but there are mighty few organ- 
izations where dividends can’t be paid by cutting out 
wasteful and inefficient forms of selling. 


ADVERTISING AND WAR CONTRACTS 


The June 22, 1948, draft of the “Statement of Con- 
tract Cost Principles,” a report to be made to the Muni- 
tions Board, lists advertising as an inadmissible cost of 
doing business so far as Government cost- plus contracts 
are concerned. Only “help wanted” advertising and 
necessary public notices are admissible. 


The Joint Audit Coordination committee is now con- 
sidering the arguments raised by manufacturers against 
this tentative ruling. Note that at present it refers only 
to cost-plus work. 


The National Association of Magazine Publishers, 
Inc., under the chairmanship of Walter D. Fuller, has 
recommended that the paragraph about advertising be so 
worded that it applies only to extraordinary or unusual 
advertising. The Fuller Committee argues that: 


(a) If advertising is not admissible as a part of the 
cost of an article or material, it might conceivably not be 
admissible as part of the negotiated price; therefore, ad- 
vertising might be eliminated during war. 

(b) If advertising were thus inadmissible in Govern- 
ment contracts during war, the mass communication 
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media might not be able to continue to function efficiently. 

(c) This could mean the end of the freedom of the 
press (including radio) and the discontinuance of the 
many contributions it makes to our American way of life. 


The Fuller Committee argues that the objective is to 
provide a simple, workable method of judging legitimate 
costs of advertising, which would be affected by such 
things as (a) a sound definition of advertising, (b) the 
percent of the company’s total business represented by 
Government contracts; (c) the amount of advertising 
done by the company in the past; (d) the percent that the 
advertising expenditures had been of total sales, (e) the 
possible launching of new products and added product 
lines in the future; (f) the profits should be reasonable. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW 


The Controllership Foundation, Inc., has made a study 
of different publics to find out their reactions to financial 
reports. They find that the average stockholder has a 
relatively small amount of interest in corporate financial 
data and merely wants to know what the chances are that 
his company will remain strong enough to safeguard his 
capital and become profitable enough to pay the same or a 
larger return on the money he has invested . . . The 
primary concern among company employes is job security. 
37% of the white collar workers and 52% of the other 
workers were uncertain whether 1947 was or was not a 
year of increasing profits for their company. The report 
suggests that part of the large sums of money now being 
spent on company annual reports might well be directed 
into different channels to overcome the misunderstandings 
and suspicion which people of the United States have for 
the facts and figures of business accounting. 


WORD-OF-MOUTH ADVERTISING 


Henry Morgan, radio funny-man and currently a movie 
actor, explained his version of word-of-mouth advertising 


PER CAPITA INCOME 
IN THE U.S. 


ANNUAL DISPOSABLE 
PERSONAL INCOME 


$ 
$ $ 1,210 
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1,428 
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AVERAGE ADJUSTED 


SOURCE:U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ANNUAL RATE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, NW. Y.4 


To most people this represents no increase in purchasing 
power. One third of our families have spent their savings. 
See reference to Federal Reserve Board report above. 
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to the Philadelphia Chapter ot the American Marketing 
Association : 


“What is word-of-mouth? Well, for example, a man 
hears that some one once saved himself from dying of 
starvation by Food. The man is interested. We might 
even say that a desire is created in the man to do the same 
thing. He is now a potential consumer. So he goes out and 
tries to buy a couple of lamb chops. He is only in the 
middle income bracket, so of course he finds that this is 
highly impractical. He begins to mutter. ‘Aw, who heard 
of eating?’ The desire has been stifled. Result, he starves 
to death. This is net loss of what would have been a cus- 
tomer. So it follows that word-of-mouth advertising isn’t 
everything.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON A FIFTH AVENUE BUS 


This is not advanced as a complete and scientific survey 
of the attitude of American males toward hats, but, for 
what it may be worth, your editor and a friend kept a 
record of 200 men as seen from top of a Fifth Avenue 
bus on the afternoon of August 2nd. Only 47 of the 200 
men were wearing (or carrying) a hat. 


And if my 19 year old son and his pals are fairly repre- 
sentative of the youth market, the current campaign of 
the hat industry to sell these boys on the idea that girls 
like to see a man wearing a hat is a dismal failure. My 
son, who has never worn a hat in his 19 years, says he 
wouldn’t take it up now because he wouldn’t want to ad- 
vertise the fact that he was making a play for a gal. 


A POOR BUT DISHONEST WENCH 


Edward Bernays sent me what he labels the “weirdest” 
job application he ever received. This is the way it reads: 


“A poor but dishonest wench, gabby, gauche, untrained, 
a mine of misinformation and just a little on the moronic 
side, wants work in fashion publicity or public relations 
promotion. She’s a talented gossip with 3 overly-developed 
qualifications: Loafing, bungling, and cashing bulging 
pay checks.” 


I called the girl to ask her about results. On a Saturday 
she sent out 500 cards and by Wednesday she had re- 
ceived 35 replies, of which she characterized a dozen as 
curiosity seekers, a dozen and a half expressions of in- 
terest but can’t-use-you-now, and six honest to goodness 
leads, one from a big consumer magazine and two from 
motion picture companies. Why did she do it? Every- 
where she went they told her that she didn’t have enough 
experience and so she decided ta write an application 
which would stand out from the run-of-the-mine. I have 
her telephone number in case you are interested. 


NEW KINK IN REMEMBRANCE 


The Wall Street Journal comments on a new trend. If 
you ve lately received a gold-plated ball point pen from a 
company with which you do business, odds are that they 
had your name inscribed on it—not theirs. Don’t think 
the sender was missing a bet by leaving his own name 
off. You are likely to think of a donor gratefully if he con- 
fines himself to a discreet card. According to Brown & 
Bigelow, remembrance advertising boomed from an annual 
volume of $24 million pre-war to a current $140 million. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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LEADERSHIP: 


What Makes It ? 


A thing of the mind—or the heart? Or both? Here Dr. Bender 
quotes a group of authorities on questions which can help us 
better to understand the character of the thing we call ''leader- 
ship." Business looks for men who have leadership* qualities. 


BY DR. JAMES F. BENDER 


Director, The National Institute for Human Relations 


“The top twentieth of the people of great ability and 
good will,” says Columbia University’s famed psycholo- 
gist, Dr. E. L. Thorndike, ‘“‘account for possibly nine- 
tenths of the world’s progress.” 


America’s great progress points to a fair share of lead- 

rs. Perh he has re than her fair sh but ye 
ers. Perhaps she has more than her fair share, but yet 
not enough. For the call from the business world is per- 
sistent: “Give us more leaders!” 


H. W. Gilb, president of The National Bakery Di- 
vision of The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., re- 
cently said, “It is becoming increasingly difficult to find 
leaders—men and women to undertake heavy responsi- 
bility in business and industry.” Other top officials agree. 


The great demand for leadership raises some $65 ques- 
tions: What is leadership? How can it be recognized ? 
Are you born with it? Can you develop it? Can you 
measure it? What is its background? 


Answers to such questions help business and industry 
to identify young leadership and to develop it. If we 
know, for example, that leadership reveals itself through 
certain school activities, we can prepare our interview 
questions accordingly, when selecting leaders. 


We pursued these and other questions through the 
evidence as reported in the technical literature. Here are 
the results of that research, presented in catechism form: 


Definitions of Leadership 


l. Are psychologists in agreement about a defini- 
nition of leadership? 


Yes. Some years ago Professor W. H. Cowley of Ohio 
State University defined a leader as “an individual who 
is moving in a particular direction and who succeeds in 
inducing others to follow after him.” He calls a head- 
man, by contrast, ‘‘an individual who, because of ability 
or prestige, has attained to a position of leadership.” 
Thus, Paul G. Hoffman, president, The Studebaker 
Corp., on leave with ECA, exemplifies a leader; the late, 


*See p. 94 this issue: “ATF School Develops Leadership 
Talents.” 
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great scientist, Charles Steinmetz of General Electric, a 
headman. 


Dr. Cowley’s broad definition has been used by subse- 
quent workers. (The data reported in our discussion 
refer to leaders rather than to headmen, for the most 
part. ) 


Dr. W. H. Cowley: Three Distinctions in the Study of 
Leaders. (chapter in Metcalf’s Business Leadership). 


2. Is leadership a specialized ability or trait? 
No. It is the result of many traits in the individual as 
well as demands from groups. “Ability to deal with 
people” is perhaps the outstanding trait and demand, but 
it as yet has not been reduced to quantitative terms. Some 
years ago psychologists proposed that intelligence be de- 
scribed at three levels: abstract, manual, social. ‘They 
were not successful in isolating, and therefore measuring, 
social intelligence. 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman, et al: Genetic Studies of Genius, 
Vol. I. 


3. Do leaders fall into categories or types? 


Yes. While the job of leader varies greatly from situation 
to situation, leaders’ functions fall into three categories: 
planning, organizing, and persuading. Some leaders’ jobs 
depend upon their abilities to do all three rather well; 
others require great proficiency in one of the categories; 
still others, in two of them. 


Dr. Thomas E. Coffin: A Three-Component Theory of 
Leadership (Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1944). 


Biology of Leadership 
4. Do leaders have one characteristic physique? 


No. Leaders—like followers—can be classified roughly 
into three main types: (1) endomorphs, inclined to 
roundness and softness; (2) mesomorphs, inclined to 
hardness and squareness; (3) ectomorphs, inclined to 
linearity and fragility. 


Experiments indicate that these three main body types 
also have characteristic temperaments: (1) the endo- 
morphs are inclined toward visceratonia. Their orienta- 
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tion is around food, comfort, and people. (2) The 
mesomorphs are inclined toward somatotonia. Their 
orientation is around action and dominance. (3) ecto- 
morphs are inclined toward cerebrotonia. Their orienta- 
tion is around overesensitivity, restraint, and inhibition. 


Dr. Thomas E. Coffin: A Three-Component Theory of 
Leadership, (Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1944). 


5. Is there a tendency for the three body-tempera- 
ment types of leaders to succeed characteristic- 
ally? 


Yes. According to one detailed experiment, the endo- 
morph-visceratonia group lean toward persuading; the 
mesomorph-somatotonia group show aptitude for or- 
ganizing; the ectomorph-cerebrotonia group succeed 
best in planning. There were overlappings in the achieve- 
ment of the three groups. 

Dr. Thomas E. Coffin: A Three-Component Theory of 


Leadership, (Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1944). 


6. Are leaders taller? 


Yes. Although there are of course exceptions, leaders are 
generally taller than the average of their followers. For 
example: 


Average 

Occupation Height ininches Difference 
ee oer rye 70.6 1.8 
Preachers in small towns .... 68.8 

University presidents ....... 70.8 1.2 
Presidents of small colleges .. 69.6 

City school superintendents .. 70.4 0.7 
Principals of small towns .... 69.7 

Sales managers ............ 70.1 1.0 
PE opel soe ve. Te 69.1 

President R. R. Cos. ........ 70.9 1.5 
Station agents ............. 69.4 


E. B. Gowin: Selection and Training of Business Execu- 
tives. 


7. Is weight a correlative of leadership? 

Yes. The general factor of bigness or heaviness shows a 
definite, low positive correlation with all these three 
traits; namely, aggressiveness, leadership, and socia- 
bility. 


Dr. W. H. Sheldon: Social Traits and Morphological 
Types (Personnel Journal, 1927). 


8. Can leaders be reliably selected solely on the 
basis of their physical characteristics ? 


No. One hundred twenty-two physical requirements 
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were considered in testing the hypothesis that judgment, 
intelligence, frankness, will power, ability to make 
friends, leadership, originality, and impulsiveness are re- 
vealed by physical characteristics. Ratings of these char- 
acter traits as exhibited by 30 subjects used in the experi- 
ment were secured from intimate associates and pooled 
in such a manner as to yield an unusually reliable index 
of those traits. These pooled ratings were then correlated 
with each of the physical measurements. The net result: 
201 correlations between variations in physical traits and 
variations in character traits (said by character analysts 
to be closely related to the physical traits) are exactly 
zero. 
Drs. G. U. Cleeton and F. B. Knight: Validity of Char- 


acter Judgment Based on External Criteria (Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1924). 


9. Are leaders born more frequently in certain 
months P 


Yes. Leaders and headmen tend to be born in February 
and March more than in July and August, and this is 
attributed to the basic seasonal rhythms more closely than 
is common in the general population. The best months 
for conception in the north temperate zone are May and 
June, for then the physical energy of the parents is at a 
maximum. In the cooler months of February and March, 
the mental capacity of the parents is near the maximum. 


Professor Ellsworth Huntington: Season of Birth. 


10. Do leaders have more children? 


Yes. Results of various studies show: 9% of those ad- 
mitted into Who's Who in America are bachelors. Those 
who marry and have no children have been elected in 
the proportion of 16.44% ; those with one or two chil- 
dren have been admitted at the rate of 16.91%; those 
with three and four children, 18%. “. whatever 
standards are used to judge success, the men with most 
children attain the most success.” 


Dr. Albert E. Wiggam: Biology of Leadership (chapter 
in Metcalf's Business Leadership). 


11. Do leaders wear out quickly? 


No. In a detailed study, Dr. Jennings comes to a num- 
ber of important conclusions: (1) Considerable exertion 
is required to get into a position of leadership. (This 
implies robust physical and emotional health.) (2) “If a 
person is strongly enough equipped to become a leader, he 
is, it appears indicated, also strong enough to retain his 
position over a long period. . . .” (3) After a person 
has reached a persistency pattern of leadership there 
seems to be comparatively little change in this position. 
(The implication is, once a leader always a leader.) 


Dr. Helen Jennings: Structure of Leadership—Develop- 
ment and Sphere of Influence (Sociometry, Vol. 1). 
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The Youth of Leadership 


12. Do leaders as children reveal types of leader- 
ship P 


Yes. Three types seem to be quite clearly defined: (1) 
The sovereign, most egocentric of the three. He is ad- 
mired and followed primarily because of his suggestive 
personality. (2) The pedagogue is least selfish and is 
absorbed in the care of his group. (3) The apostle is 
the most impersonal of the three. He is essentially cen- 
tered on objective aims. These types are often recognized 
in the business world too. 


Dr. V. Winkler-Hermaden: Zur Psychologie des Jugend- 
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13. Are young leaders usually of genius-level of 
intelligence P 


No. “Too much intelligence tends to disqualify a child 
or an adult for popular leadership.” The highest range 
of 1.Q., within which leadership is frequent, falls between 
1.Q. 110 and 1.Q. 130. Those with higher I.Q.’s, especi- 
ally 1.Q. 160 and above, have small chance to lead those 
of average intelligence. For in order to organize and 
lead others, there must be mutual comprehension between 
the leader and the led. There must be a community of 
interests. 


Dr. L. S. Hollingworth: Gifted Children: Their Nature 
and Nurture. 


14. Do adolescent leaders fall into types? 


Yes. Five types are already evident by Junior College: 
(1) The social climber who acquires a social following 
through prestige. (2) The intellectual success who is 
outstanding in an intellectual activity, such as writing or 
debating. (3) The good fellow, characterized by a strong 
desire to be with people. (+) The big athlete, motivated 
by an interest in athletics and having acquired prestige 
because of athletic ability. (5) The athletic-activity 
type, showing in addition to an interest in athletics a 
desire for recognition in other offices of importance other 
than the athletic variety. 


Dr. C. B. Spaulding: Types of Junior College Leaders 
(Sociology and Social Research, 1933). 


15. Are there certain traits particularly inimical 
to young leadership? 


Yes. Four traits have been shown very definitely to un- 
ht youngsters for leadership: (1) flightiness, (2) depres- 
sive tendencies, (3) self-centeredness, (4+) shyness. There 
may well be others, but these four have been isolated. 


Dr. L. S$. Hollingworth: The Child of Special Gifts or 
Special Deficiencies (chapter in Murchison’s Handbook of 
Child Psychology). 
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Adult Leadership 


16. Are leaders more emotional than followers? 


No. But “to be effective (they) must arouse an emo- 
tional response in the followers that will bind them to 
the leader in loyal, unquestioning devotion to him and 
belief in his program.’’ Leaders have:to an extraordinary 
degree the ability ‘“‘to feel themselves into”’ the feelings and 
frame of mind of others. They are sensitive to the moods 
of others and make use of this knowledge to further their 
objectives. 

Lawrence P. Frank: Dilemma of Leadership (Psychiatry, 

1939). 


17. Does this mean leaders are characteristically 
neurotic P 


No. An experiment based on The Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, a measure of several traits of temperament, 
reveals that typical leaders score low on neurotic ten- 
dency and above-average on self-sufficiency. ‘That is, 
they are better adjusted emotionally than followers and 
less dependent upon others. 


Drs. Nelson G. Hanawalt and Helen M. Richardson: 
Leadership as Related to the Bernreuter Personality 
Measures (Journal of Applied Psychology, 1944). 


18. Do certain traits identify leaders, regardless 
of their social position? 


Yes. Twelve psychological tests were given to (a) crim- 
inal leaders, (b) officers, (c) student leaders. Four traits 
were demonstrated to be common to all three groups of 
leaders: high self-confidence, motor (muscular) im- 
pulsion, finality of judgment, speed of decision. 


Dr. W. H. Cowley: The Traits of Face-to-Face Leaders 
(Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1932). 


19. Do leaders reveal more “self-display” than 
others P 


Yes. Some psychologists call “‘self-display” an instinct. 
Leaders thus “instinctively love to stand out from their 
fellows, to outdistance and outclass them. And the quali- 
ties of leadership are not infrequently stimulated by this 
competition with others, for place, power, distinction.” 


Dr. Irwin Edman: Human Traits and Their Social 
Significance. 


20. Are there other traits of temperament that 
separate leaders from followers? 


Yes. Results of experiments, based on psychological ex- 
aminations, reveal that certain traits of temperament ac- 
company leadership; and leadership is found among those 
who do not possess certain other traits. 


Traits positively related to leadership: origin- 
ality, aggressiveness, common sense, cheerfulness, humor, 
emotional stability, trustworthiness, tact, persistence, de- 
sire to excel. 
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Traits negatively related to leadership: readiness 
for anger, conceit, pure-mindedness, quick oscillation, oc- 
casional extreme depression, excitability. 


Dr. Raleigh M. Drake: A Study of Leadership (Char- 
acter and Personality, 1944). 


21. Are leaders dominant personalities? 


Yes. But not domineering. They have ordinarily a 
“strong personality’—stronger than those of their fol- 
lowers. They value positions of dominance enough to as- 
sume the heavy responsibility they entail. On a test of 
ascendance-submission, they make high ascendance (dom- 
inance) scores. 


Dr. Mark A. May: The Adult in the Community (chapter 
in Murchison’s Handbook of Social Psychology). 


22. Is there a trait of temperament that separates 
female leaders from male leaders? 


Yes. Although the studies of comparison of female and 
male leaders are few, there is one trait that has been 
definitely shown to separate them: Women leaders are 
even more extroverted than male leaders. They are 
therefore more gregarious and interested to a greater 
extent in people than in things. 


Dr. K. Sward: Temperament and Direction of Achieve- 
ment (Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1933). 


23. Do adult leaders have superior intelligence? 


Yes. Their 1.Q. as measured by Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination is above-average of the group they lead. 
Their intelligence-rating, like that of child leaders, is not 
the highest in the group usually. Evidently, leaders are 
chosen for outstanding traits other than intelligence, and 
high intelligence is merely a concomitant of the traits 
recognized in the selection of leaders. 


Dr. T. L. McCuen: Leadership and Intelligence (Educa- 


tion, 1929). 


24. Are leaders unusually efficient readers? 


Yes. According to results based on The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Study Performance Test, leaders in the business 
world excel in (1) speed of silent reading, (2) para- 
graph analysis, (3) reading in forms other than the sen- 
tence, e.g., graphs, figures, (4) recognizing foreign ex- 
pressions often encountered in English reading matter, 
(5) study habits. 


James F. Bender: Reading Abilities of Business Leaders 
(unpublished study). 


25. Are leaders highly endowed as regards vo- 
cabulary P 


Yes. They make definite and quick selection of words 
on vocabulary tests. They are prompt in completing sen- 
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tences, in naming opposites, in recognizing synonyms and 
antonyms, and in formulating definitions. On a series of 
four vocabulary tests given by The National Institute for 
Human Relations, leaders averaged 88, whereas the aver- 
age score is 49. 


James F. Bender: How to Talk Well (on press, 
Whittlesey House.) 


26. Is there one outstanding ability more often 
mentioned by business leaders than any other? 


Yes. In a study based on answers to a questionnaire 
received from 55 business leaders, selected from America’s 
100 largest business, industrial, and financial organiza- 
tions, 54 put good speaking ability first among a list of 
recognized “executive tools.” 


James F. Bender: Men Who Speak (Banking, 1932). 


27. Are there certain rules of speech that leaders 


‘follow? 


Yes. “Leadership and command gravitate to the man 
who can talk.” In a study of the components of effective 
military leadership, 10 speech rules are given: 

(1) To inspire men to effective action, it is necessary 
to propose something they want to do. 

(2) To inspire confidence, a speaker should stand 
erect, chest high, and look hearers in the face. 


(3) He should know what he is going to say before 
he starts to say it. 


(4) He should ask himself, “Why am I making this 
speech?” If he does not know, then he should not make it. 
Every speech must have a definite purpose. 


(5) He must not indulge in mannerisms that distract 
attention. 


(6) He must work on the best, and not the worst, 
feelings of his hearers. 


(7) He should use short words and sentences. 

(8) He should endeavor to bring his hearers into his 
speech. 

(9) He must speak up. 


(10) He must know when to stop. An effective speech 
can be spoiled by continuing just a minute too long. 


Norman Copeland: Psychology and the Soldier. 


28. Is it true that leaders score high in tact and 
humor P 


Yes. Tact, defined as a sense of proportion, and humor 
as a sense of disproportion, help the leader to maintain 
(Continued on page 114) 
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The Proof of the Waffle... 
It's in the Eating 


BY ANTHONY DORSA ° Eggo Food Products, Inc. 


The old black magic of demonstration—right in restau- 
rants, with the shop's own customers as the guinea pigs— 
cracked the market for Eggo. Started on a capital of $50 
in 1937, the company is now doing two million a year. 


The scene is a restaurant in San 
Jose, Calif. 

Eight customers have been asked 
if they would like to sample a waffle. 
The chef has made four waffles ac- 
cording to his standard procedure. 
A stranger has commandeered an- 
other waffle machine and, using a 
mix of his own, has produced four 
more. All eight waffles are split in 
two, and the customers are served 
one-half of the restaurant product, 
one-half of the other. 

Those who have sampled, when 
they have finished, are asked to vote 
on which waffle was the better. When 
the verdict is in, they have all chosen 
the same half . . . not the chef’s half, 
but the one made by the visitor. A 
few minutes later, the restaurant 
owner has signed his first order for 
Eggo Waffle Mix. 

That’s the way Eggo got its start. 
Over and over, this demonstration 
was repeated in hotel and restaurant 
kitchens, in diners and tea rooms. 

“If they’d just let us put on our 
demonstration,’’ says Anthony 
(“Tony”) Dorsa, who manages 
Eggo Food Products, Inc., San Jose, 
“almost every time we came out with 
an order. I can’t remember that we 
ever missed.” 

That was back in 1937 when the 
young Dorsa trio—Anthony, Frank 
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and Samuel—like a lot of other de- 
pression-graduated youngsters, were 
wondering if the Land of Opportun- 
ity had any opportunities left for 
them. Frank and Sam got jobs in a 
waffle shop. Tony, who worked in a 
label factory, put in his week-ends 
washing dishes—also iff a waffle shop. 

Now, the place where the two 
brothers worked made good waffles, 
but they were the exception rather 
than the rule. The bad and the 
indifferent outnumbered the good 
waflles by considerable odds, and 
most were tough, hard and tasteless. 
The Dorsas thought this a great pity, 
for they liked waffles. What’s more, 
they observed how other people went 
for the good ones. They began 
dreaming of the perfect waflle—ten- 
der, light, crisp, melting almost of 
its own accord when you took it in 
your mouth. If you could create such 
a waffle and put it in every waffle 
shop in the land surely the fans 
would bring you fame and fortune 
as well as their gratitude. The 
brothers dreamed wafHe formulas 
waking and sleeping and evolved one 
they felt they could back up with 
all they had. But all they had was 
their faith, youth, enthusiasm and 
a backyard eight-by-eight workshop. 

They borrowed $50. With a used 


mixer purchased from a cafeteria 


IN VACUUM-SEALED TINS 


and a small stock of quality ingre- 
dients (“good stuff, no synthetics’) 
they went into modest production and 
started to sell restaurants along the 
Peninsula between San Jose and San 
Francisco. Their first product was 
a complete batter; a little later they 
developed the dry mix. 

“Our hardest job was to sell our 
name,’ Tony Dorsa says. ‘We'd go 
into a restaurant and ask for a dem- 
onstration and hear the skeptical 
question, ‘Who’s Eggo’ ?” 

They were dealing with a trade 
rather difficult to advertise to, even 
if they'd had money to advertise 
with, which they didn’t and so their 
initial approach was personal selling 
—demonstration—and the appeal to 
everyone’s love of a contest in the 
form of the waflle-making competi- 
tion. Says Dorsa: “Ninety-nine per 
cent of the restaurants and_ hotels 
will let you demonstrate if you can 
convince them you have something 
good.” 

The brothers were sure they had 
and so they did all their selling on 
a money-back guarantee (a continu- 
ing policy) and their sales theme was 
that with Eggo wafHe mix restau- 
rants could give their customers bet- 
ter waffles at lower cost. Tony and 
Sam did the selling, Frank was in 
charge of production. Their second 
customer was Stanford University 
whose students and faculty members 
evidently appreciated good waffles. 
Next they got the Milbrae creameries 
to use the mix at their lunch coun- 
ters. Gradually they took in more 
area until they were selling in San 
Francisco and Oakland. They 
had no salesmen until 1939, when 
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they started taking on a few, build- 
ing up to a field staff of seven by the 
time war came to slow up their ex- 
pansion. 

Their first package was a 25 
pound returnable tin. When tin 
grew scarce they went into a carton 
lined with a double-stretch wax liner 
and put it out in 10, 25 and 50 
pound sizes. For restaurants and in- 
stitutions which use up a _ package 
quickly they retained the carton per- 
manently but when metal became 
available again, designed a 35 pound 
vacuum pack tin. This is now in pro- 
duction and going on the market. 

In 1938, they formed their rather 
informal business into a corporation, 
floating 37,500 shares of stock at $1 
and used part of the money to buy 
out a local business known as the 
Garden City Potato Chip Co. This 
gave them a couple of extra products 
—potato chips and a mayonnaise both 
christened with the Eggo brand name. 

By 1940, they had decided to make 
a bid for consumer business and 
started out with a cardboard carton 
of the waffle mix for the food store 
shelf. There was no conflict or com- 
petition with the trade because the 
restaurants featured the waffles they 
made from Eggo under their own 
name, of course, and point of pur- 
chase promotion aids which the com- 
pany was beginning to furnish always 
played up the restaurant. 


To Capture Market 


Realizing that the housewife some- 
times keeps an opened package in 
her kitchen cupboard for some time, 
the brothers put their heads together 
to devise a container that would pro- 
tect their mix from heat spoilage or 
other types of deterioration and at 
the same time guard against loss of 
quality while it was on dealers’ 
shelves. A vacuum package was the 
result. In 1941 they put out a 20- 
ounce tin that would deliver the prod 
uct to the consumer “vacuum fresh” 
and were all ready for a test cam- 
paign and plans for capturing the 
consumer market in a big way when 
war and its shortages stopped them. 

They continued serving the trade 
with the Eggo Waffle Mix through- 
out the war years and rounded out 
their line with other products, in- 
cluding, in addition to the potato 
chips and mayonnaise, items like table 
svrup, french dressing, thousand 
island dressing, relishes, mustards; 
and in consumer channels, got retail- 
ers familiar with their name by sell- 
ing the first two. But they placed 
too much emphasis on quality to try 
to sell the waffle mix to the house- 
wife until they had what they felt 
vas the right container for it. 
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LET THE CONSUMER CHOOSE: Staking the order on the taste test, Tony 
Dorsa (above, right) and the chef (in white) await the verdict, Customers are 
sampling a waffle—one half is Eggo, the other, a competitive brand. At 


right, Sam, Tony and Frank Dorsa 


They have just now started to put 
a 20-ounce vacuum can into groceries 
and to test methods of opening up 
new markets. 

They might have started a little 
sooner, but in 1946 fire destroyed 
their plant. They suffered a total 
loss. Fortunately, it was in mid- 
summer and in California it doesn’t 
begin to rain again until around 
October. After the first shock, the 
Dorsas leased the lot adjoining their 
burned properties, set up a big tent 
top and within one month were in 
operation serving all their customers 
with a full list of items. 

“We couldn’t afford to lose our 
identity while the plant was being 
rebuilt,” recaHs Tony Dorsa matter- 
of-factly. 

It speaks well for the extraordi- 
nary good-will enjoyed by Eggo Food 
Products that they didn’t lose a cus- 
tomer during that difficult time. The 
new plant is of reinforced concrete 
and glass and takes up nearly a city 
block—as spectacular a growth in a 
decade from the backyard shed as any 
young business could boast. They 
have between 50 and 60 employes 
working now and have an annual 
sales volume of two million dollars. 
The sales staff numbers 14. The sell- 
ing territory is in northern and cen- 
tral California for the ‘wagon 
items’’—all of the Eggo line except 
the waffle mix, which in its new 
vacuum tin is headed for nation-wide 
distribution. So far, the latter has 
got as far as Los Angeles. 

When the Dorsas began to hire 
salesmen they had the problem of in- 
stilling into them their own selling 
approach and methods which had 
proved so successful. Actually, their 
field men are driver-salesmen, which 
means that they are union members. 


test and 


re-test their waffle mix. 


In addition, there is a sales super- 
visor and a sales manager. The latter 
calls on the larger accounts. 

Ordinarily, the experience of firms 
employing driver-salesmen drawing 
the union wage has been that they 
do little real selling. This is not the 
case with the Dorsas’ men. The rea- 
son may be in the training. they get, 
plus the fact that they draw a com- 
mission over and above their union 
scale of pay which in itself is sub- 
stantial. 

“We prefer not to take on experi- 
enced salesmen,” Tony Dorsa says. 
“They usually have too many pre- 
conceived notions. We want our men 
to sell qgur way.” If they do take 
on an old hand, no matter how ex- 
perienced he may be in his former 
field, they train him anyway. For 
Eggo Food Products is still selling 
the restaurant trade the way the 
Dorsa boys started out doing it— 
never giving up until the prospect 
has consented to a demonstration and 
then putting on the contest with the 
establishment's own customers as 
judges. 


Sales Training 


Every new man destined for the 
sales staff is put in the plant for two 
or three weeks to see how the prod- 
ucts are made. Next, the sales super- 
visor takes the novice out on the 
road and lets him sell under super- 
vision for a month or more. An ex- 
perienced Eggo salesman may keep 
a junior under his eye and help train 
him for longer than that if need be. 
The results have been gratifying and 
Eggo has a sales staff that sells. 

In 1941 when they came out with 
their tentative consumer package of 
the wafle mix, Eggo Food Products 
did the first advertising. The initial 
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medium was outdoor. They took a 
few boards in their home town, San 
Jose, and as they added new markets, 
consumer-wise, extended the advertis- 
ing also, city-by-city. 

Remembering the hard time they 
had to sell their name when they 
started out to crack the restaurant 
trade, in laying the groundwork for 
consumer selling they used advertis- 
ing primarily to establish their name. 
This has become the advertising and 
promotion policy and in all copy the 
brand name, Eggo, is played up to 


the full. A typical campaign goes 
like this. Boards, newspaper copy 


and car or bus cards are splashed 
with teaser copy in which all the 
emphasis is on the brand name. Then 
comes the follow-up. The waffle mix 
is identified, the consumer told to 


“Just add milk . . bake” . . and the 
climax: ‘‘U-m-m-m!”’ 
With the restaurant trade in 


northern and central California 
well blanketed, Eggo Food Products 
is Now concentrating its efforts on the 
consumer field. In selling the gio- 
ceries, they have switched their tech- 
nique from demonstration to sam- 
pling and are testing three ways of 
opening up a new market. Simul- 
taneously with building up familiarity 
with their brand name through ad- 
vertising, they are actively selling and 
sampling stores. Aiming at complete 
distribution, they are going after both 
independent retailers and chain or- 
ganizations. They leave samples of 
the product with owners or store 
managers, asking that they take the 
tin home to their wives, have them 
try it out and give their verdict. So 
far, the wives’ verdicts have been as 
gratifying as in the case of the waffle- 
making contests in the restaurants 
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and Eggo is rapidly getting retail 
distribution over California. 

The chains are harder to crack 
than independents. Far from looking 
for more products, these outlets as 
a rule are cutting down on the num- 
ber of brands handled. “It took us 
a month’s persistent work to con- 
vince one big outfit,” Dorsa says. 
But the sampling with follow-up in 
person to be sure the product had 
been tried, plus demand-creating ad- 
vertising in the territory being 
worked on and the money-back guar- 
antee policy which went over with 
the restaurants, did the trick. 

The company is now working on 
the development of a pattern for 
opening up new markets, seeing the 
consumer package as one with nation- 
wide distributie: prospects. (The per- 
ishable wagon items will be kept local 
in distribution unless it becomes feas- 
ible to open plants in the various 
markets.) To decide on the most 
effective approach they are making 
successive tests in three markets in 
the following order: 

1. With intensive dealer selling 
they combined an advertising cam- 
paign using as media outdoor, news- 
paper and point of purchase material. 

2. In the second market tested 
they worked with chains. In collab- 
oration with a large chain they put 
on a newspaper campaign along with 
store promotions. 

3. In a third market they will test 
sampling of the consumer through 
stores—a fairly expensive method. 

When the results can be evaluated 
they will weigh the methods and try 
to find a pattern for extending dis- 
tribution. 

The fact that they still pin their 
faith to demonstration (“if you know 


your product is superior it’s the best 
way,” Dorsa says) is evidenced by 
the fact that they sold the Lucky 
chain of stores and markets on a 
10-week demonstration program to 
introduce the waflle mix to the con- 
sumer. The chain’s 30 outlets will 
put on waffe-tasting shows at the 
rate of three a week. “If we can just 
get people to eat them we know 
we're in,” Tony says with the enthu- 
siasm that won him and his brother 
the entré into the restaurant field. 

But while they’re busy building 
up the new distribution they are not 
neglecting their original customers. 
They keep working out ideas to help 
the waffle shops, lunch counters and 
restaurants to make more money with 
their waffle mix. For instance, they 
encourage them to promote variations 
on the plain waffle, using seasonal 
themes. The current one is straw- 
berry wafHes with whipped cream 

Whenever a new point-of-purchase 
promotion piece on wafHes is brought 
out the company’s salesmen are 
charged with getting it up and seeing 
that it stays up until the next one 
comes along. 


Get It Displayed! 


In the same way, sales and promo- 
tional helps for grocers are distrib- 
uted. One of the main ones now in 
use in stores is a blue plastic slip with 
“Eggo” in red outlined in white and 
the simple information: ‘‘Nothing to 
add but milk.” This is slid in on the 
shelf edge beside the price marker 
where the tins of Eggo waffle and 
muffin flour are displayed. 

“We're not going to ask dealers 
to put promotion pieces on their 
counters,” Dorsa says. “Most of them 
don’t like to be cluttered up with 
that sort of stuff. What we want is 
to get the package displayed and so 
we give them empty cans to build 
up window and counter displays. We 
feel it does more for them and more 
for us.” 

The Dorsas are no longer worry- 
ing about selling their brand name. 
People write to them from so far 
afield they now wonder—modestly— 
how they heard about Eggo. Although 
they do not do a mail order business, 
letters come to them from Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Louisville, Tijuana, 
Mexico, the Philippines. A restau- 
rant owner south-of-the border 


wanted some of the waflle mix re- 
cently. The vacuum can came in 
handy in reply. And it’s going to 
make export trade possible too. The 
inquiry from the Philippines resulted 
in Eggo Food Products opening up 
sales in the Philippine Islands through 
a manufacturer’s agent. It seems the 
Filipinos like good waffles too. 
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Peek-a-Boo Demonstrators Let 
Prospects See Product “Innards’ 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


The advent of the Plexiglas models which can literally 


be seen through, is giving manufacturers a new sales tool 
of high-voltage attention power. They're putting new 


excitement — and new conviction — into demonstrations. 


What goes on inside that electric 
appliance you’ve had your eye on? 
Your chances of seeing with your 
own eyes “what makes the wheels 
go ’round” before you buy are in- 
creasing because more and more sales 
heads of appliance manufacturing 
companies, and their dealers, are rec- 
ognizing the advantages of transpar- 
ent demonstrators. 

Demonstrators of this type serve 
as big drawing cards in display rooms. 
More important, they reveal to the 
prospective buyer selling points here- 
tofore concealed by a case or cabinet. 


ee 


wir 


Not long ago the appliance and 
merchandise department of General 
Electric Co. revealed that approxi- 
mately one out of every 10 G-E home 
appliance dealers is using a washing 
machine demonstrator with a trans- 
parent Plexiglas tub. As another ex- 
ample of this trend toward transpar- 
ency in demonstrators, Chicago Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. has distribu- 
ted to one out of every four of its 
Handyhot dealers a demonstrator tub 
of this same material. Some 700 “‘see- 
through” tubs—demonstrators for a 
unit sold through Sears, Roebuck & 


Co.—were just delivered out West. 
Another manufacturer is distributing 
demonstrator models with dual clear 
plastic windows, one disclosing the 
works of the washer section, the other 
revealing the spin-drying element. 

Demonstrator electric dishwasher 
and garbage disposal units—the kind 
that give you a complete “look-see” 
—have already appeared at merchan- 
dise shows and on some dealers’ 
floors. General Electric Co. has a 
demonstrator dishwasher with a crys- 
tal clear lid, and a more elaborate 
full-scale model made entirely of 
Plexiglas—complete with a set of 
clear glass dishes, so nothing impedes 
customer vision except water and 
detergent. The company also has de- 
veloped a dealer setup for its garbage 
disposal unit (the Disposall) with a 
plastic waste pipe. This last item 
gives a prospective customer a clear 
idea of how finely the appliance shreds 
waste foods. 

Use of transparent versions of such 
appliances as garbage disposal units 
and dishwashers, however, are pretty 


4 TRANSPARENT TUB enables the prospect to see the 
working parts of the Handyhot portable washing machine. 
It is used by one of every four Handyhot dealers. 


“4 PROSPECTS CAN ACTUALLY SEE the “three zone” 
activator of the G-E wringer washer in action with this 
demonstrator. Swirling poker chips add to the attraction. 


certain to be confined to the larger 
type of dealer. This is because of the 
expense and trouble involved in 
plumbing the water lines for live 
demonstration. On the other hand, 
transparent demonstrators that  re- 
quire only electrical plug-in (as wit- 
ness the clothes washing appliances) 
may be expected to find broad ac- 
ceptance with the average dealer. 

Several appliance manufacturers 
are utilizing transparent demonstra- 
tors of their products as highlights 
of current dealer promotion, and 
have been sending dealers brochures 
extolling the merits of these modern 
sales aids. 


In a General Electric washer pro- 
motion piece the attention value of 
color, noise, motion and lights, pro- 
vided by the demonstrator, is stressed. 
It is also pointed out to dealers that 
the demonstrator has full resale value 
since it can be converted into saleable 
wringer washer by simple tub replace- 
ment. Complete instructions for re- 
conversion come with every demon- 
strator. Thus the dealer is afforded 
a two-in-one deal—a demonstration 
piece which can be converted into 
saleable merchandise at any time de- 
sired and sold for more than the orig- 
inal cost of the display. Most manu- 
facturers encourage frequent chang- 
ing of the motor housing used on dem- 
onstrators so none will ever have to 
be sold as used goods. 

In another promotion piece Gen- 
eral Electric tells the dealer how he 
can convert any standard G-E electric 
dishwasher or garbage disposal unit 
into a transparent demonstrator. 
Complete kits of transparent parts 
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for both products are made available 
to the dealer at moderate cost. 

To encourage dealers in the use of 
a transparent demonstrator as a sales 
tool, Chicago Electric Manufacturing 
Co. made an especially attractive 
proposition. The company stipulated 
that, after three months, if the dealer 
no longer desired the transparent 
Handyhot tub, he could return it to 
the factory and it would be replaced 
by a regular stainless steel tub so he 
could sell the washer as a complete 
unit and make his regular profit. 

As a guide to sales managers plan- 
ning to follow the lead of the com- 
panies here cited, the Rohm & Haas 
Co., maker of Plexiglas, suggests: 
(1) Go to a good fabricator; some 
of the deep tubs are tricky to form. 
(The dishwasher tub made by Stein- 
er Mfg. Co. for G-E, for example, 
represents what is known to engineers 
as a 600% draw with less than 25% 
reduction in section.) (2) Have your 
engineers work with fabricators on 


A CRYSTAL-CLEAR DISHWASHER is demonstrated with a set 
of glass dishes so nothing impedes audience's view of operation. 
It reveals the thorough action of a General Electric dishwasher. 


<< EASILY INSTALLED DEMONSTRATION ASSEMBLY UNIT is 
available to dealers handling the G-E Disposall. Transparent tubing 
permits one to see how finely the waste food is shredded. 


possible slight revisions of design to 
make for easier production in plastics; 
your costs will be affected (those 
for the tubs here discussed range 
from $7 up into the $100 bracket, de- 
pending upon number ordered and 
manufacture complexity.) (3) If fit- 
tings attach to the plastic parts have 
these (handles, bearings, etc.) prop- 
erly installed before the dealer gets 
the element. (4) Tinted and colored 
transparent plastics (even a couple of 
new fluorescent shades) are easily 
available and different hues may be 
used for different parts. Also, paint- 
ing, silk-screening and engraving of 
designs is possible. (5) Don’t over- 
look the “light-piping” characteristics 
of acrylics for dramatic sales effects. 

Indeed, transparent demonstrators 
offer sales executives new freedoms in 
telling the “inside story.” At the 
January National Houseware Show 
in Chicago interest rose to a new 
high. An official of one appliance 
company reported that practically 
every one of his dealers visiting the 
show expressed enthusiasm over his 
transparent washer demonstrator and 
ordered one. 
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How 221 Typical Sales Executives 
Divide Their Time and Run Their Jobs 


Sales executives become increasingly important in general 


management over 8-year span. This SM — National 


Analysts survey shows increased attention being given to 


broad problems of management, advertising, field contacts. 


Over an eight-year period the av- 
erage sales executive has grown in 
stature. He still is the man who “gets 
the product sold,” but he has become 
increasingly important in the broader 
aspects of company management. 

His opinions are valued in top 
management decisions because they 
have actual selling and contact work 
as a foundation. 30% say that they 
spend “much” time in personal sell- 
ing, 29% “some,” 27% “little” and 
14% “none.” 

His changing functions are shown 
by how his time is divided, 1948 vs. 
1940: 
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1940 1948 
Broad problems of 
management 
Advertising and 
promotion 
Field contacts, custom- 
ers and prospects .. 
Desk work 
Manpower problems .. 
Other 


Today’s picture comes from a field 
study made for the editors of SALES 
MANAGEMENT by National Analysts, 
Inc., among 221 sales executives in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and San Francisco, and 
the questions asked were a repeat of 


“Just the same, I feel silly!” 


those used in an October, 1940, sur- 
vey. (See SM 11/1/40.) 

The survey was carried out pri- 
marily for the guidance of SM editors. 
While no magazine can be built ac- 
cording to a rigid, inflexible formula, 
SM always has believed in having a 
blueprint which shows clearly the gen- 
eral framework of the structure to 
come. In order to build a product 
which is as near as possible custom- 
made for a maximum number of cus- 
tomers, an editor must snow, not 
guess, what interests his readers. He 
must know their duties, their respon- 
sibilities, their most pressing problems. 
Within broad limits, therefore, this 
study of how sales executives run 
their jobs and divide their time is 
a preview of SM issues for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Since SM _ editors wanted to in- 
clude both their present “customers” 
for reading and also their prospects, 
National Analysts, Inc., was commis- 
sioned to work up a list of names, 
using directories of manufacturers 
and soliciting the aid of secretaries of 
chambers of commerce who recom- 
mended typical companies. 

The respondents were, roughly, 
one-third sales executives of com- 
panies whose primary products are 
sold to industry, and two-thirds those 
who make a finished product for con- 
sumers. (See at end the list of rep- 
resentative companies surveyed. ) 


Today's Biggest Problems 
When asked, “What is your big- 


gest sales problem?” the typical sales 
executive indicated that, as of the mo- 
ment, improving the quality and or- 
ganization of sales personnel and fill- 
ing orders for merchandise were far 
more important than any others. 


Problems of: 


Improving quality and organ- 
ization of sales personnel.. 27% 
Filling orders for merchandise 26 
Getting a larger share of 
available business 12 
Overcoming buyers’ resistance 
caused by price situation .. 12 
Production and purchasing 
problems 5 
Finding new markets and 
making new contacts 4 
Securing even and adequate 
distribution 


When confronted with a group of 
11 selected problems and asked to 
select those which he expected to be 
most important over the next few 
months, Mr. Sales Executive places 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TRAVEL HABITS OF THE 
TYPICAL SALES EXECUTIVE / Sb 


A Composite Picture Based Upon Interviews With 


221 Sales Executives 


AVERAGE 71 DAYS A YEAR IN TRAVEL 


DAYS OUT OF OFFICE 
ON BUSINESS LAST YEAR 


% OF SALES EXECUTIVES 
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TRAVEL MILEAGE 15.600 A YEAR 


(BY AUTOMOBILE, TRAIN, PLANE) 


HOW MANY MILES DOES HE FLY? 


THE 65% WHO USE THE AIR AVERAGE 10,800 MILES A YEAR 


NUMBER 
OF MILES % OF SALES EXECUTIVES 

<< 
50,000 or More BR 2% 
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10,000 - 14,999 


5,000 - 9,999 


2,000 - 4,999 
Under 2.000 
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WHERE DOES HE SLEEP TONIGHT ? 


HOTELS 
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44% SAY “PULLMANS” 


48% SAY “PLANES” 


The others prefer automobiles or do no business traveling 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
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— >> PULLMANS OR PLANES? 


THE QUESTION: “All things considered, which do you 
find most economical for + business trips ?:” 
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37% SAY “PULLMANS” 56% SAY “PLANES” 
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The others don't know, or do no traveling on business 


How Sales Executives Divide Their Time 


Question: Here is a card upon which the major duties of 
sales executives are listed under five broad categories. 
Would you please tell me about what percent of all your 
time, if any, is devoted to: 


Average*. 75-100 50-74 30-49 20-29 10-19 
y 4 ° ° ° 


Percent distribution of ex- 
ecutive time spent on: 


Broad problems of man- 
agement, including plan- 
ning with other depart- 
ments, product and pack- 
age design, public and in- 


dustrial relations 
Manpower problems, _in- 
cluding hiring, training, 


stimulation, sales contests, 
sales 
tion of manuals and port- 
folios, compensation, sales 
films 


meetings, prepara- 


Advertising and sales pro- 
motion, including contact 
with advertising agency, 
media selection and ap- 
proval, surveys 


Routine desk work, includ- 
ing answering correspond- 
ence, analysis of sales rec- 
ords and reports, expense 
reports, credits, and col- 
lections 


Field contacts with cus- 
tomers 
either alone or with branch 
managers or salesmen 


and __ prospects, 


All other (includes mainly 
production functions) 


22 


23 


25 
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*Arithmetic averages based upon actual percentages given. 
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them 


in the following order 


prime interest to him: 


1. 


2. 
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. Revising 


Adjusting prices to internal 
costs and market conditions. 
Improving the merchandising 
of his product at the point of 
sale. 


. Routine problems in lifting the 


the 


average 
salesmen. 


productivity of 


. Opening new markets. 
. Adding to his line and/or mar- 


keting of new products. 


. Hiring and training salesmen. 
. Giving the public a better un- 


derstanding of his product. 
sales quotas and/or 
advertising plans by cities to 
conform with changes in busi- 
ness conditions. 


. Improving public relations. 
. Finding new uses for product. 
11. 


ideas 
sales 


Developing 
short-term 
contests, etc. 


for good, 
campaigns, 


of 


It is noteworthy that these answers 
bear out the theory outlined above, 
that a typical sales executive is think- 
ing in broad terms. He operates not 
only in the narrow limits of the sales 
field itself, but also in the allied fields 
of distribution, advertising, market- 
ing and even into production and 
purchasing. He is concerned with the 
balance between internal costs and ex- 
ternal marketing conditions and im- 
proved merchandising more than he 
is concerned with immediate sales 
problems like improving the produc- 
tivity of his salesmen, their hiring and 
training, etc. He has a responsible 
position and he is aware of it. 


71 Days Away From Home 


Respondents were asked about how 
many days they had been away from 


their home city for business reasons 
during the past year. The average 
was 71 days, including the ‘“‘no days” 
given as an answer by 5%. 
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over 250 days 


Those 95% who did travel on 
business ran up an average of 16,500 
miles. (See Pictograph.) 

Trains were the most frequent ve- 
hicle used. Percentages below add to 
more than 100% because some per- 
sons gave more than one answer. 
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Averaging both non-users and users 
together, the average mileage was: 


SG. Guawedcasen ca dneeenene 2,800 
EE kadion <v'ed dheeeeoawes 7,200 
SR ere 7,000 


With non-users eliminated, the ay- 
erages show: 
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Planes Preferred for Long Trips 


For short trips cars are most enjoy- 
able, planes for long trips. 


Short trips Long trips 


EE ee re eee 46% 4% 
Chair car or 
a ree 41 47 
oo eee 14 51 
Percentages add to more than 


100% because some persons gave 
more than one answer. 

Identical selections were made on 
the basis of economy, although for 
long trips he favors planes to a some- 
what larger extent. 


Short trips Long trips 


BR ee 49% 5% 
Chair car or 

Pullman ...... 33 37 
ee 15 56 


Again percentages add to more than 
100 because some persons gave more 
than one answer. 


Where Did He Sleep Last Night? 


Those sales executives who have 
to be away from home 25 or more 
nights a year prefer the hotel to 
sleeping on a train. 


No. of Nights Hotels Pullmans 
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Seer work for the Telephone Company 
and they are buying American ‘Telephone 
and ‘Telegraph Company stock through 
regular payments out of wages — in ac- 


cordance with a special company offer. 


They are your friends and neighbors in 
the telephone business — home town folks 
who may live right next door or across the 


street. You'll find them in countless cities, 


MORE THAN 200,000 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE BUYING TELEPHONE STOCK 


towns and rural areas throughout the 
United States. They are acquiring a stake 
in the business. 


These men and women employees are 
part of the capitalists — hundreds of thou- 
sands of them from all walks of life — 
whose savings make it possible for America 
to have the finest telephone service in ‘the 
world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 48) 


71 Salesmen on His Force 


The average number of salesmei 
on his sales force is 71. But the great 
majority of sales executives (80% ) 
have less than 50 men. 

In 73% of the cases the company 
pays the salesmen’s travel expenses. 
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84% of the salesmen use automo- 
biles in their selling. In 57% of the 
companies all of the salesmen travel 
by car. The question: What propor- 
tion of your men travel by automo- 


bile?: 


RG Suis sos axa un amend 57% 
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In 76% of the cases where auto- 
mobiles are used for sales work, the 
car is owned by the salesman. The 
balance is divided between leased and 
company owned, and owned by sales- 
man and company. 


Member of 4 Business Clubs 
81% of the sales executive respond- 


ents belong to at least one business 
association or business club. Those be- 
longing to at least one have member- 
ships averaging + in number. More 
than 10% of the respondents belong 
to 10 or more. Most popular: 


Local chamber of commerce... 49% 


Local sales manager’s club... 21 
National Federation of Sales 
NN re oe ee 12 
American Management Asso- 
Re AE ae ee 12 
Local advertising club ...... 11 
National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association ........... 3 


They read regularly (a minimum 
ot every other issue) an average of 5 
business magazines. 16% find time to 
read 8 or more regularly. 


1948 vs. 1940 


As compared with 1940 the average 
sales executive: 


1. Travels half again as many 
miles. 

2. Is more inclined to make his 
long trips by air. 

3. Is more inclined to let the sales- 
man own the car. 

4. Belongs to more associations. 

5. Reads more business magazines. 

6. Spends more time on general 
management problems. 

7. Has even more of a problem of 
developing a good sales force. 


8. Gives more time to advertising 
and sales promotion, a trend 
which may be accentuated as 
we get further into a buyer’s 
market. 


Sample Respondents 


The 221 sales executives interviewed 
by National Analysts, Inc., are associated 
with such companies as these: 

In Philadelphia: S K F Industries, Inc.; 
Electric Storage Battery Co.; Leroux & 
Co., Inc.; Continental Distilling Corp.; 
Apex Hosiery Manufacturing Co.; Ste- 
phen F. Whitman and Sons, Inc.; Proctor 
Electric Co.; The Franklin Sugar Refin- 
ery Co.; J. S. Ivins Son, Inc. 

In Cleveland: The Glidden Co.; The 
White Motor Co.; American Greeting 
Publishers, Inc.; Lyon Tailoring Co.; 
Cleveland-Sandusky Brewing Corp.; The 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio); White Sewing Machine Co.; 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 

In San Francisco: The Hills Brothers 
Co.; Petri Wine Co.; El Dorado Oil 
Works; Pacific Gear and Tool Works; 
Acme Breweries; Pacific Portland Ce- 
ment Co.; California Packing Corp.; 
Italian Swiss Colony; Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co.; Leslie Salt Co. 

In Chicago: Swift & Co.; Sunbeam, 
Inc.; Zenith Radio Corp.; Rand McNally 
& Co.; Mars, Inc.; Kraft Foods Co.; The 
Quaker Oats Co.; Pioneer Paper Co.; 
A. B. Dick Co. 

In New York City: General Foods 
Corp.; Schenley Distillers Corp.; The 
Borden Co.; Endicott-Johnson Corp.; 
General Electric Co.; Johns-Manville, 
Inc.; Pacific Mills; International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. 


“way, key 


to mushroom profits 


supply — (4) In-transit Profit by eliminating weight loss 


@ The Butler County Mushroom Farm of West 


Winfield, Pa. finds Capital Airfreight a 4-Way key to 
more mushroom profits from more mushroom markets. 


Capital’s Overnight Delivery Service alone makes 


possible; (1) Fresher mushrooms at top market prices 


— (2) More Markets to justify larger scale growing — 


(3) Wider Distribution to prevent loss due to over- 
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IMPORTANT 


CENTERS OF COMMERCE, 


INDUSTRY, 


due to evaporation. Capital Airfreight can open more 
markets profitably and quickly for your business, too. 
Investigate! Call your Capital Representative 
for details or write to: 


fa 


National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 
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Want to do something about 
the high cost of selling? 
CO 


Maybe your Production Manager has the clue 


If you think sales costs have mounted, just 
look at what the poor Production Manager's 
been up against with rising labor costs, rising 
materials costs, rising equipment costs. 


How’s he going to get costs down? 


You know the answer. Chiefly by improved 
mechanizatton ; by making it possible for each 
high-priced pair of hands in his plant to pro- 
duce more in less time. 


The Sales Manager has the same sort of 
opportunity to reduce sales costs 


The Sales Manager can apply the mechaniza- 
tion principle to producing orders. He can 
make it possible for each salesman, each job- 
ber or dealer or distributor to produce more. 


How? 


By making the printed word do more of the 
telling in selling so the salesman can use more 
of his costly time for closing. 


Direct mail, publication advertising, catalogs, 
handbooks, films. radio—all means of trans- 
mitting sales information to prospects and cus- 
tomers—are the Sales Manager’s tools. Each 
has certain characteristics that give it an eco- 
nomical edge over the others. Each can be de- 
signed to mesh with the others in a powerful, 
flexible sales-producing mechanism that im- 
proves sales control and multiplies the econ- 
omy of the Sales Manager’s operation. 


Even small gains in the better use of those tools 
bring great improvement in the efficiency of 
sales production and sometimes open up wide 
areas for cutting unit sales cost. 


You take one step at a time; one product at a 
time; in one market at a time 


The first step is to review all the specifying 


and buying influences, including those other 
than the people your salesmen normally reach. 
Do you know them all? 


The second step is to find out the viewpoints, 
practices, prejudices, and confusions that 
cloak your product in the eyes of your cus- 
tomers and prospects. Do you know—for sure 
—what they think and why they think it? 


The third step is to determine what to say that 
will help improve those viewpoints, practices 
and prejudices, and reduce confusions—and to 
decide how often it must be said to get results. 


The fourth step is to select which tools to use 
for saying what needs to be said (booklets, 
magazines, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information). 


That's advertising that helps people buy 


We call the use of the printed word that helps 
your prospects buy, “ ‘Ditch-Digging’ Adver- 
tising.” It’s advertising that grows out of re- 
alistic sales analysis. First it digs out what 
your prospects want to know before they buy; 
then it rolls up its sleeves and digs for sales. 


You might get an idea or two of how you can 
mechanize your operation for lower unit sales 
costs from a little 20-page booklet we’ve put 
together, called “ ‘Ditch-Digging’ Advertising 
That Sells by Helping People Buy.” We'll be 


glad to send you a copy. 


Here’s a free booklet for 
Sales Executives who might 
be interested in developing 
more selling power by using 
“*Ditch-Digging’ Advertis- 


° ” 
ing. ‘Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy “’ 
12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + LEXINGTON 2-1790 
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GET YOUR “SHOW" 


Off to a Smooth Start! 


DA-LITE’S 


HANDSOME, NEW 


PICTURE KING 


Sets Up Quickly - Easily! 


Here is the most practical and beauti- 
ful tripod screen ever designed. Sen- 
sational, smooth-working features of 
Da-Lite’s 40th Anniversary Model 
enable you to set up the Picture King 
in 10 seconds! 


STURDY, GRAVITY-OPENING 
LEGS spread open when you release 
the contro] knob and automatically 
lock in position. 


TENITE FEET provide non-slip floor 


contact. 


INTERNAL “SLIDE-A-MATIC” 
LOCKING permits quick adjustment 
of height to any desired high or low 
position. 


CRITICAL BUBBLE-TYPE LEVEL- 
ER provides instant horizontal posi- 
tioning of the case. 


Easily Carried, Too! 


The Picture King’s aluminum alloy 
tripod makes it pounds lighter than 
other large screens. Legs are locked 
closed against the case and will not 
accidentally open while the screen is 
being carried. 


Unmatched Fabric Protection! 


The exclusive Da-Lite flat back Octa- 
gon case prevents rubbing fabric when 
it is being unrolled or rerolled. Ex- 
clusive slat plug and collar hold the 
fabric away from edges of case open- 
ing. A patented slat lock locks fabric 
in case, protects it in shipment and 
carrying. 


Write for descriptive circular! 


SEVEN POPULAR SIZES 


45” x 60” 60” x 60” 
52” x 70” 70” x 70” 
63” x 84” 84” x 84” 


72” x 96” 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 


2705 N. PULASKI ROAD 


CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


| DALITE | 


| eight, 


Cuff Notes by a Copywriter 
on a Potent New Medium 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON* 


It's teleyision, of course. Early experiments with it, by 
advertisers, are creating a stir because they are revealing 
the enormous potentialities made possible by the addition 
of sight appeal to the one-sense appeal of the human voice. 


‘Tell ya what I’m gonna dew!” 

The voice is the McCoy . . . the 
nasal twang of the inveterate pitch- 
man, with his cuffs turned back over 
his wrists, with his tripod and valise, 
and that furtive look to left and right 
to see if a cop is coming. 

The Texaco Star Theater’s Sid 
Stone does the pitch-man to the 
queen’s taste on TV, Tuesdays at 
with that Merry Andrew, 


| Milton Berle, or reasonable facsimile, 
| weaving in and out of each vaudeville 


turn like a gangling kid threading 
Broadway traffic on a bicycle. 

Here’s a commercial that laughs 
at itself, without spoofing the spon- 


| sor, without making a fool of the 


product that provides this full hour 
of television entertainment once a 
week. Sid gives a business-like clap 


| of his hands, talks in commas, which 


is to say without stopping. 
He mentions Havoline oil by name, 
shows you the can, and tells what it 


| will do for smoother functioning in 


your car or truck. Then he pretends 
to take a swig of the stuff right out 
of the quart can, and, presto, he’s 


| an operatic baritone. Another imag- 


| a lyric tenor. 


inary hooker of Havoline, and he’s 
The studio audience 
howls, and, when Fire-Chief gasoline 
and Skychief and some other ‘Texaco 
products have had a mention, the 
corner cop moves in and gently shoos 


| the pitch-man, who folds his tripod, 
| picks up the valise containing his 
| wares, and takes it on the lam. 


Part of the Act 
Yes, it’s a selling-plug, but so deft- 


| ly integrated into the surrounding 
| variety-show that the customers ac- 


cept it as another act, while absorb- 
ing the names of some Texaco prod- 
ucts and what they’re recommended 
for. The show sometimes opens with 


* Editor of SALES MANAGEMENT'S “Scratch 


| Pad.” 


a quartette of Texaco filling-station 
operators singing a well written com- 
mercial and with acceptable harmony. 
Texaco is but one of our national 
advertisers who are searching out 
(and discovering!) interesting de- 
vices for getting across the sales-story 
via television, without producing a 
yawn in the studio-audience ranks 
or among the televiewers out there 
within the range of the regional net- 
work. Sid Stone is a natural as the 
pitch-man, as any fellow who _ has 
ever enjoyed the spiel of the candy- 
butchers of burlesque will agree. 


Display the Product 


Lucky Strike, through video’s talk- 
ing pictures, can now take you to the 
tobacco warehouses where the light, 
the fine, the ripe tobaccos are “sold 
American.” As a novelty, it has 
reached back to the early days of 
the silent movies to give you the 
“marching cigarettes” ... a device 
which trick photography developed 
away back there in the days of John 
Bunny, Flora Finch, and Chester 
Conklin. 

The ’49 Ford is making excellent 
use of the new and powerful medium 
of mass selling. To show that the 
seats in the new Ford are as com- 
fortable as any in your living-room, 
a film shows a living-room, with the 
scenery moving outside a window. 

To demonstrate the smoothness of 
a ride in the ’49 Ford, a typical 
proving-ground scene is filmed. The 
car runs over a road bed of railroad- 
ties, the wheels visibly jiggling up 
and down like crazy, but the body 
of the car holds a level plane, as 
smooth as the dirigible airship that 
flies directly above the demonstration. 

Could you do things like that in 
the magazines or newspapers, or even 
on the radio? Obviously not; nor is 
this any disparagement of the older 
media of mass selling. They have 
their places in the selling scheme the 
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DISTRIBUTORS ENTHUSIASTICALLY USE FILMS pro- 
vided by Thompson Products, Inc., to promote 
automotive parts sales. Thompson division man- 
agers help distributors stage meetings of auto 
mechanics and dealers. Attendance ranges from 
400 to 500, has totaled more than 44 million! The 
performance of three Filmosound projectors among 
13 other makes purchased since 1935 led to stand- 
ardization—20 Filmosounds were bought in 1947. 


YOUR BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT, but the odds are 10 
to 1 that you, too, have a job which movies could 
do better, faster, more economically, more profit- 
ably. Capable film producers are ready to help you 
weigh the possibilities. Write us for their names. 


BELL & HOWELL COM- 
PANY, 7190 McCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., 
and London. 


FINE PROJECTORS are 
a “‘must”’ if your film 
is to be fully success- 
ful. And the finest 
16mm sound film pro- 
jector, most commer- 
cial film users agree, 
Ue... 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING BOOSTS EFFICIENCY of 
factory supervisors and foremen, The Creamery 
Package Mfg. Company has found. For four years, 
weekly training conferences have featured sound 
movies on accident prevention, human relations, 
maintenance of product quality, and other per- 
tinent subjects. Dependable, top-quality repro- 
duction of pictures and sound is assured by a 
Filmosound projector. 


KING-SIZE ADVERTISEMENTS for Greyhound Lines 
are the 16mm sound color films which have taken 
almost 20 million people on half-hour ‘“‘sample 
tours” of America’s most fascinating areas. Five 
hundred prints are kept busy by non-theatrical 
film distributors, State University film libraries, 
and company employees. The latter use more than 
100 company-owned Filmosound projectors. 
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same as always. It just happens that 
there is a new medium of omnibus 
dimensions whose possibilities are just 
beginning to be explored and under- 
stood by sales managers and their 
advertising agencies. 


Action Stressed 


In fact, television seems to say to 
a printed advertisement anywhere: 
. “Don’t just stand there . . . do some- 
thing!” Just as the sound of the 
human voice, via radio, stepped-up 
the power of mass persuasion, so the 
addition of sight has advanced the 
throttle to a new and higher speed. 

Kelvinator was among the first of 
the advertisers to seize upon the new 
medium of sight-and-sound. With 
Alma Kitchel, it is able to make the 
entire quarter-hour period of cooking- 
instruction into a commercial, with- 
out boring women. You not only 
hear her say what ingredients and 
what proportions she recommends, 
but you hear the thud of crockery as 
it is set on the kitchen table, the 
clunk of a closing refrigerator-door. 
She does not have to overwork the 
word Kelvinator, because there it is 
on the box itself throughout the en- 
tire telecast. 

Commercial television is still a 
mewling infant, but it is outgrowing 


one size of rompers after another. 
When television goes national (and 
it is moving in that direction like a 
prairie-fire even now), and when 
more advertisers discover how to use 
this power-plant of mass selling to 
best advantage, you will have more 
programs and more advertisers latch- 


ing onto them with the enthusiasm 
of a bobsled-train. 

Your reporter predicts that the 
language-study schools will discover 
television before long. No other 
medium in the world offers such an 
opportunity for effective sampling of 
a foreign tongue and how speaking 
and writing that tongue can be mas- 
tered without strain. 


Demonstrations Pull 


Department stores are already us- 
ing the medium to show their mer- 
chandise. A shopper on the main floor 
can watch a demonstration on an- 
other floor, see the actual goods, and 
decide whether or not to take the 
elevator. In Philadelphia, Gimbel 
Brothers reaches out beyond the store 
itself through a television-show called 
“The Handy Man.” He demon- 
strates gimmicks and gizmos from the 
housewares department, and the thing 
is most fascinating. 

One night, he was demonstrating 
an orange-juicer that takes a whole 
orange, without the need for cutting 
it in half. The thing was going fine 
until the Handy Man forgot to put 
the glass under the squeezer, and 
orange juice ran all over the table. 
Proving that television is human, 
too! 
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NO OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 
IN “TEST TOWN, U.S.A.” 


Disturbing elements cannot complicate test campaigns in 
the South Bend market. Results obtained in “Test Town, 
U.S.A.” are accurate and revealing, decisive and economi- 
cal. Outside newspaper circulation is negligible, competing 
circulation does not exist. One newspaper—and only one— 
covers the South Bend market. Want all the facts? Write 
for free market data book entitled “Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Soulh Bend 
Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., 


ey 


meet. 


-—_ 
SLR SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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BUSINESS NEWS (NATIONAL) 
BUSINESS NEWS (Locat) 
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NDUSTRY'S TRAFFIC LIGHT 


: 
: With the help of vital spot news in the Journals of Commerce, 
executives make their stop-or-go decisions 


Pans for production, selling and buy- TH E 
ing must be made in the light of current 


= a | today’s facts create tomor- Jou m ql S ot Co m m e 1c e 


That is why, each morning, 200,000 
business and industrial executives scan 
their Journal of Commerce, interpret the 
facts and make decisions to meet indi- 
cated conditions. _ os 

|Ctilities Weigh ‘Time’ Y. JUNE 2, tneg 

For these men of top management, the Fm tel ort Sate £0 Customary” 
Journals of Commerce spotlight all the — 
significant news for business and industry. 
These complete daily business newspapers 
are edited solely for business, industrial and 


financial interests. Spot dispatches from a 


world-wide staff and exclusive business- Wig Saiftimg) cscs of 

angled news features, funneled down to TaToeGear! 

the specific interests of management ex- 

ecutives. And to these executives the Do you advertise a business product or service? A commercial 


or industrial commodity? A consumer product with a top- 
income market? Have you securities to sell in a market that 
has capital to invest? Do you have an institutional message 


No other source of business news is as for top management? 
complete and authentic as the Journals of Write or telephone for the Story of the Greater Journal of 


C . Commerce Market and rate cards. One order buys either or 
ommerce, the daily newspapers that both, for sectional or nation-wide coverage. Get to the men 


serve as industry’s traffic light. who DECIDE ... in the dailies that HELP them decide. 


Journals of Commerce bring the day’s 
most vital news. 


a TOP MANAGEMENT’S GOOD RIGHT HAND 
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PLASTIC CHAIR: Seat and 
back are one piece. Designed 
by Egmont Arens for General . 


American Transportation Corp. BUILD - YOUR- OWN. VANITY: 
Made of Satintone, a Vinylite 
plastic, this vanity resists stains 
and dust. It comes in pastel colors 


and is made by €E-Z-Do, Inc. 


RE-DESIGNED PACKAGE: Mari- 
time Milling Company's new dog 
food container has brand name 
five times larger than on old one. 
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to Sell 


BED-LAMP RADIO: New Lullaby cabinet is molded Bakelite. 
Adjustable brackets fit any bed. Made by Mitchell Mfg. Co. 


NYLON HOSIERY CARTON: Designed for Lehigh Foun- 
dries, builders of vending machines, it's a two-piece folding 
box. The cover fully telescopes the body and has thumbcuts 
to facilitate its removal and give access to the hose inside. 


THEY COME MANY MILES 


to Valles HUGE 


WHOLESALE MARKET _..». \r 
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but at home they read The Dallas News 


Each business day is a new Wholesale Market Day in 


4 


Dallas. Four times a year there are Market Weeks. Sometimes 
there are special expositions such as the Dallas Industrial Show. 
Thus is carried on the greatest wholesale market activity 


SeH the readers in the Southwest; greater than Houston or Oklahoma City or Tulsa. 
of The News and 


you have sold the ’ is 
Dallas Market. Literally millions of people come to Dallas regularly for 


Greater than Memphis, almost equal to the Port of New Orleans. 


their wholesale buying. They are a big factor in your Dallas set- 


up—because at home they read The Dallas News. 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 


New York « Chicago e¢ Detroit @ Sanfrancisco e@ Los Angeles 


Member 
AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
NETWORK 


THE TEXAS ALMANAC—RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND WEAA fu 
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@ In one short year, Kaiser-Frazer became one of the a, tel Sigg 
four largest producers of automobiles in the world! ot mt 
It took sales to build a record like that . . . and Kaiser- Pee, ee te oa 
Frazer gives Spot Radio a big share of the credit! Sees eo Tie TITS Bae fy ; 
In the past twelve months alone, 63,000 ete eee tae mid 0 estoy 
announcements on 296 stations from coast to coast oom wa, Ne tn ee ig lt, _ 
have been building Kaiser-Frazer sales. wae SET Se Soe 

. * Beopittsy *e 


Kaiser-Frazer has found Spot Radio gets 
results fast! It can be rushed to bolster weak po:nts in 
some areas ... while giving extra support to strong 
markets. It can focus a lot of selling in a concentrated 
area, or make a limited budget cover a lot of 
territory. And, with Spot Radio, Kaiser-Frazer can 


° . P ‘ Kaiser-Frazer 

buy the right times on the right stations advertising is handled by 

si ‘. . . Morris F. Swaney, Inc., 

in the right markets . . . without wasting Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
' Hollywood 

money or effort on unprofitable areas! 


Spot Radio pays off for Kaiser- a 
Frazer! Ask yourself whether this powerful, 
flexible medium will pay off for you. 

Then ask your John Blair man for complete : ) 
information and advice. nat allie See | 


* Spot Broadcasting is radio advertising of 
any type (from brief announcements to 
full-hour programs) planned and placed on 
a flexible market-by-market basis. 
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Who's Who of Department Stores 


In New York Buying Groups 


For companies that sell through department stores, here 
are up-to-date memberships of 16 N. Y. buying offices. 


In five previous issues SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT published the memberships 
of the principal department store 
groups (September 1, 1932, April 20, 
1934, March 1, 1937, March 1, 
1944, and May 1, 1946). Sales ex- 
ecutives are again asking for an up- 
to-date chart and we present it here. 

On the following two pages only 
the memberships in principal cities 
are included—roughly, the 100,000 
group. Additional memberships in 
smaller cities are listed on the follow- 
ing pages. For most of the groups, 
therefore, the information on the 
chart is not complete without the 
supplementary listings. 


Scope and Setup 


We point out here, as we did be- 
fore, that there are only a few large 
stores that are not affliated with one 
of the principal New York City cen- 
tral buying organizations: Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co. and Mandel Broth- 
ers, Chicago; Best & Co. and B. Alt- 
man & Co., New York City, and 
John Wanamaker. Wanamaker has 
the buying power of two stores—one 
in New York City and one in Phila- 
delphia. Lord & Taylor, James Mc- 
Creery Co., New York City, and 
Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J., also 
do their own buying. 

At this printing we are reporting 
on 16 principal retail store groups 
and their memberships in principal 
cities instead of 17 as reported in 1946 
—Syndicate-Alliance Trading Co. 
having merged with Arkwright, Inc. 
There are also two changes in names: 
McGreevey, Werring & Howell Co. 
is now known as McGreevey, Wer- 
ring & Howell Inc. Macy Associates 
Buying Office has changed its name 
to Macy Corporate Buying Division. 

For those who are unfamiliar with 
the scope and setup of the major 
groups, we suggest reference to an 
article which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 15, 1931, issue of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT, titled “Keys to a Four- 
Billion-Dollar Market.” In that ar- 
ticle four types of buying ‘“machin- 
ery’ in the independent store field 
were commented upon: 

1. There are the individually oper- 
ated and owned stores that buy from 
road salesmen and periodically send 
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their own buyers to New York, Chi- 
cago, California, and other’ markets. 

2. There are the stores that pur- 
chase buying service from resident 
buying offices in New York City. 
Stores served in this way have no 
connection with other stores served 
by the buying office, but they render 
greater service by combined market 
representation. 

3. There are the various groups of 
stores that feel the necessity for hav- 
ing more than a buying service ren- 
dered by an office not controlled by 
them. These stores have merged their 
efforts and set up a central organiza- 
tion in New York City to: 

(a) Do research work. 

(b) Do personnel work. 

(c) Work out uniform methods of 
accounting. 

(d) Exchange operating figures be- 
tween stores. 

(e) Study advertising methods and 
uniform selling plans. 

(f) Perform a daily style service. 

(g) Set up a central buying or- 
ganization of specialists in each line 
to assist store buyers on their regular 
trips to New York City, to buy for 
the store buyers when the buyers are 
not in the market, to organize the 
buying of merchandise when large 
volume can be used advantageously. 

4. There are those stores that have 
exchanged their stocks for the stock 
of a holding company, either privately 
or publicly held. In these cases the 
operations are similar to Class 3, only 
here there is financial control. 


Must Meet Public Demands 


Stores and buying offices generally 
are confident that high retail sales 
will continue through the balance of 
1948 and well in 1949 (barring, of 
course, a European upset). The ma- 
jority agree, however, that timely 
merchandise, good price levels and 
sound planning are necessary to cope 
with hard-hitting competitive mer- 
chandising. Smart retailers are fully 
aware that, although dollar volume 
seems to be increasing, the number 
of units is not in pace with the dollar 
increase. They expect good business 
provided they meet the point of view 
of the customer and manufacturers 
develop items that can be profitably 


sold by retailers to meet public de- 
mands. To back this up, store execu- 
tives are stressing the importance of 
using more advertising and more pro- 
motional material than ever before. 
The public, they point out, is price 
and quality conscious and stores must 
be more aggressive in finding these 
items. Stores are therefore planning 
more carefully to anticipate demands 
of departments and classifications and 
items, and they are buying more cau- 
tiously to fit in with their plans. The 
greatest need, they believe, is greater 
production at lower cost—to turn the 
trend from inflation toward stability. 


The Trend 


The trend among the various 
groups to band together to develop 
basic stock items according to speci- 
fications and to develop volume un- 
der private brands continues in the 
stores—such as Affiliated Retailers 
(the Macy-May group) and Na- 
tional Merchandising Corp. (the 
Felix Lilienthal & Co., Inc., group). 
Nevertheless, stores are continuing 
to promote national brands more and 
more each year. 

Arkwright, Inc., is another ex- 
ample. This buying office has a pro- 
gram for collective centralized pur- 
chasing. However, it is not forcing 
private brands particularly, — but 
through collective centralized pur- 
chasing it aims to give better service. 

Mutual Buying Syndicate, Inc., 
has in operation for its independent 
store group a program for collective 
purchasing — “Forward Marketing 
Program.” It is a broad program 
designed to benefit both retailer and 
manufacturer. 

Kirby, Block & Co., Inc., has a pro- 
gram for cooperative purchasing of 
key items. Key items, Kirby points 
out, are developed to supplement but 
not replace national brands, each hav- 
ing separate and distinct reasons for 
existence. Stores develop maximum 
business in both categories. 

These are but a few of the ex- 
amples of the trend in collective pur- 
chasing to solve the problems of buy- 
ing and selling in peacetime economy. 

The chart and lists printed on the 
following pages are copyrighted and 
may not be reprinted without per- 
mission of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Reprints will be available about 
September 5 through Readers’ Serv- 
ice Bureau at a cost of 25c each. 
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Sixteen Principal Retail Store Groups and 


CITIES 


Akron........ 
Albany 
ye AS 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 


Birmingham. . 


Chicago 
Cincinnati. . 


Cleveland... 


Columbus. . 
Dallas.... 
Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines... 
Detroit 

Duluth 
Elizabeth 

E! Paso. . “il 
Fall River. . 
Flint... 

Fort Wayne 
Fort Worth 
Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Knoxville 
Lincoln 

Little Rock. . 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles... 


Louisville 
Memphis 


Miami. . 
Milwaukee. . 
Minneapolis. . 
Nashville 
Newark 

New Bedford... 


New Haven 
New Orleans... 


New York City 


Norfolk. . . 
Oakland 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 


Paterson. . 
Peoria. 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Portiand, Ore. 


Providence. . 
Reading 
Richmond 
Rochester . 
Sacramento 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Antonio. . 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Scranton. . 
Seattle 

Sioux City 
Spokane 


*Allied Stores 
Corp. 
1440 Broadway 


A. Polsky Co. 


Jordin Marsh Co. 


Roliman & Sons 

|\ Co., Inc. 
Davis, W. D., Co. 

| \Lindner-Coy 
Morehvuse-Martens | 
Tiche-Goettinger Co. 


Herpolsheimer Co. 
Pomeroy's, Inc. 


Joske Bros. Co. 
Geo. B. Peck Co. 


L. S. Donaldson Co. 


Pomeroy’s, Inc. 


| The Golden Rule 
Joske Bros. Co. 
The Bon Marche 
The Bon Marche — 


Springfield, Mass. 


Syracuse 


mpa . 
Terre Haute 
Toledo. . 
Trenton. . 

Tulsa. . 
Washington, D.C. 
Wheeling 


Wichita . 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Wilmington 
Worcester 


Youngstown 


Dey Bros. & Co. 
Fisher's 
Maas Bros. 


| Pomeroy’s, Inc. 


‘Wiel Oe. 


*Arkwright, Inc. 
128 W. 31st St. 


(Cc. H. Yeager Co. - 
.| (Hower Corp. et Oe 


f Brager Eisenberg > 
Inc. 


| {Gilchrist Co. 
(3 branch stores) 
Howland D. G. Co. 
\Smith Murray Co. 

| Namm’s, Inc. 


(Adam, Meldrum & 
|;_ Anderson Co. 
(E. W. Edwards & Son 
Mackenzie & Jones 
Efird’s Dept. Store 


| Sanger Bros. 


The Ernst Kern Co. | 


Frank D. G. Co. 
Stripling, W.C., Co. 
| The Wurzburg Co. 


| Sage Allen Co. 


MeWhirr, R. A., Co. | 
| 
| 
| 


Duff & Repp 
Deitch Bros. 
Miller & Paine | 


| 


| 
Goodman's 
Morris Bros. 
|, New England Furni- 
| ture Co. 


New Bedford D.G.Co 
(The Star Store) 
Shartenberg’s 


Marks Isaacs Co. 


| Swartz, W. G., Co. 
Kahn's 


|\ 


Brandeis, J.L. & 


ons 
Block & Kuhl Co. 
| | (17 branch stores) 


\ 


Mansmann, A. J.Co. 
\Champion Stores, Inc 


Olds, Wortman & 

\_ King 
| The Shepard Co. | 

Whitner. C. K., Co. 

Edwards, E. W. & | 
| Son 


Schuneman’s 
Keith, O’Brien, Inc. 


| Scranion B:G. Co. | 


Edwards, E. W. 
Rhodes Bros. 


Lamson Bros. Co. 
Nevius-Voorhees 
Vandever D. G. Co. 
The Princess Shop 


The Dayton Co. 


Bloomingdale Bros. 


Capwell, H. C., Co. 
Halliburton’s 


Strawbridge & 
Clothieag 
Horne, Joseph, Co. 


Thathimer Bros., Inc. 
Forman, B., Co. 


Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Co. 


The Emporium 


| 


. 


Geo. Allen, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Mer- 
cantile Co. 


Gladding’s, Inc. 


bar Lindsay 
| &Curr Co. 


| Field-Schlick, Inc. 


The Martston Co. 
| City of Paris 


— Dry Goods | 


Holmes, D. H., 
| Ltd. 


Scruggs, Vander- 
\_ voort & Barney 
Auerbach Co. 


) Ralphael Weill & 
\ Co. 


| 
| 


| ae Blanche - 


_Onpenhein Collins | 
Co., Inc. 


Lit Bros. _ 


|, Oppenheim, Collins | 


| &Co., Inc. 


Gimbel Bros., Inc 


Sak’s 5th Ave. 
(Gimbel Bros., Inc 
\Sak’s 34th St. 


Gimbel Bros., Inc 


Gimbel Bros., Inc. 


Qe eecceccosseces 


*Assoc. Merchan- *Frederick *Cavendish *City Stores *Gimbel *Felix Lilienthal 
dising Corp. Atkins, Inc. Trading Corp. Mercantile Co. Inc. Brothers & Co., Inc. 
1440 oadway 11 W. 42nd St. 1412 Seoduney 132 W. 31st St. 116 W. 33rd St. 31-39 W. 34th St. 
-. — | sex 
ane ts | ohn G. Myers Co., Sisietasieh (SsReeeeeaeaeiatael (eseeeeeeeeeeeeeene leeeeae “" 
Rich’s,inc. PRR CRE Bet sRaRRene 5 ts 
Hutzler Bros. Hochschild, Kohn | Stewart & SS RS EES) ASEAN ene (Epstein, J . & Sons 
\ &Co. \Epstein, L., & Sons 
se date ; | tagpan, on bait peal oles caine pba 9 maa aap 
Wm. Fileen’s Sons R. H. Stearns Co. | Chandler & Co. oS rere Raymond's, Inc. 
ep Wahia ies ae etalina da Cae RO Eas FEMS ea ae rae ee aaa Saas Federman Co. 
I a eS ie i og a Onpennei. RE boo oudivcaviskuddoaceethevian mand cotced 
Flint & Kent | Hengerer, Wm \o enheim, NE mo. louddwons Sattler’s 
| \ Co. \ Co., Inc. 
‘Wwey, 5.8. G60. [00 ae 
Sie be eet ene Mash pak widens os OURS 50s hee sed unhes bediedsaeeDouaaees ers ‘Loveman’s, Inc 
a Chas. A. Stevens Co) Sak’s5thAve. | ........... 
Shillito, John, Co. kt Sa Er See eae 
The Higbee Co. The Halle Bros. Co.) wena | Fries & Schule Co. 
| 
Lazarus, F. & R., Co ie ea ates ; 
soasesebgssasss) A Sineena Gn. EE Perkins Bros. (chn) 
Rike-KumierCo. |... Elder &JohnstonCo| Alder & Childs 
ais pete weak The Daniels & Denver D. G. Co. Bie tee 
eee |\ Fisher Stores Co. | ; ae reaches fa 
Hudson, J.L.Co. | gail ae Sak’s 5th Ave. aie 
pane ieanned | } First St. Store 
| 
| | eeee 
: ses | 
Wolf & Dessauer C | pe le 
Co. Leonard Bros. 
| Paul Stoketee & Trankla, Chas. 
‘G. te & Co., 
Foley’s SAE OEP : | 
Ayres,L.S.&Co. | H.P.WassonCo. |..... 
vuacee ‘Ree Emery-Bird-Thayer | | 
| The Gus Blass Co. 
igcibewiiai adi | Walker's, Inc. 
Bullock's |, J. W. Robinson | Broadway Dept. | Fifth St. Store 
Co. | Store, Inc. | 
Stewart D.G.Co. | KaufmanStraus |................. 0c) ccc cece cece eeeees 
OS OD eres eres 
Sons Co. I{ Bros., Inc. 
Burdine’s Richard Store Co. | Sak’s 5th Ave. } sees 
Boston Store | T.A. Cupane Co. | Schuster, Ed. ; 


KraussCo. 


Hearns Dept. Store 


Shulman Co. 
{Capwell, Sullivan 
| & Furth 


Bergner, P. A. Co. 
Stern & Co. 
Spear & Co. 


Berg, Chas. F. 
Outlet Co. 


Walker Scott Corp. 


O. Falk’s Dep't 
\ Store 


| Goldenberg Co. 2 
| The Hub 


occeee 


*For membership in small cities, see Pages 62, 64 and 69, 


Gyan * tlt lt 


thn) 


Co. 


orp. 


Their National Membership in Principal Cities 


*Kirby, Block 
& Co. 
13) W. 31st St. 


Kline Bros. Co. 
{The Hub 
\Hecht Bros. 

Burger-Phillips 


f jWinkelman Bros. _ 


Apparel, Inc. 
ke R. J., Co. 


Popular Dry Goods 


Hutner Bros. 


(Meyer Bros. Dept. 
\ Stores, Inc. 


George, s. H., & Sons \ 


Pfeifer Bros. 


Snyder, Ben 


Alexander's 
Altschul’s, Inc. 
Hale Bros. 


Grand Stores 
/Hale Bros., Market 
| & Mission Sts. 


Yard Store 
Froug’s 
The Hecht Co. 


opee s Clothin 
Fowler, thing 
| Wal ker 
ennard, Pyle Co, 
C. T. Sherer 


*Macy Corporate 
Buying Division 
1314 Broadway 


Macy’s, San 
i Francisco 


*The May Depart- 
ment Stores 
Company 
1440 Broadway — 


O'Neil, M., Co. 


*Wm. T. Knott Co. 
Inc. (Mercantile 
Stores Co., Inc.) 


The Fair Store Co. 
The McAlpin Co. 


The Joslin D. G. C 


.|\ D.G. Co. 


\ Co., Inc. 


| {The MacDougall & 
| Southwick Co. 


{The P People’s Store 


Root D. G. Co. 
The Lion D. G. Co. 


|| Inc. 


128 W. 31st St. 


Duluth Glass Block 
\ Store Co. 


*Mutual Buying | 
Syndicate, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St. | 


W. M. Whitney & 
Co. 


The Louis Pizitz 

| D.G. Co. 
Conrad & Co., Inc 
D. M. Read Co. 

.| | Frederick Loeser 


Co., Inc. 
J.N. Adam & Co. 


‘The Fair 
Mabley & Carew 


The Wm. Taylor 
| Son & Co. 


W.A.GreenCo. _ 
Y tne , ; 


Crowley, Milner 
& Co. 


Felix Brunschwig 
| &Co. 


Earl Groth & Co. 
Monnig D. G. Co. 


Bowman & Co. 
BrownThomson,|nc. 


{The Wm. H. Bloch 
Co. 

M. M. Cohn Co. > 

Buffum’s 


The Harvey Co. 
Kresge Dept. Store 


Edw. ap Co. 


Ames & Brownley 
"John A. Brown Co. 


\ tan & Troup Co. 
McCurdy & Co. 
The Emporium 

{Zion’s Cooperative | 
\ Merc. Institution 
Cleland Simpson _ 
Rhodes Dept. Store 
T. S. Martin Co. 


Forbes & Wallace, 
| C. E. Chappell 


| §. P. Dunham Co. 


{Callender, McAus- || 


National Dept. | 
Stores, Management 

& Buying Corp. 

112 W. 38th St. | 


The Bailey Dept. 
V Stores Co. 


Frank & Seder of 
\ Detroit, Inc. 


Specialty Stores 
Association 
1441 Broadway 


*McGreevey, Wer- 
ring & Howell Inc. 
225 W. 34th St. 


CITIES 


L. L. Berger, Inc. 


{The Stern & Mann 
\ Co. 


The Neusteter Co. 
)Himethoch Bros. 
& Co. 


J. J. Haggarty 


Bry Block Mercan- 
| tile Corp. 


{Frank & Seder of 
\ Philadelphia, Inc. 
{Frank & Seder of 
} Pittsburgh, Inc. 

Rosenbaum Co. 
| of Pittsburgh 
Lipman Wolfe & 

Co. 


The Wolf & Marx 
| Co. 


\ Stores, Inc. 


B. F. Dewees, Inc. 


Jonasson’s 


were eee eee eee eee) 


Brown-Dunkin Co. 


Stone & Thomas _ 
| Buck’s, Inc. | 
Jocessstessteseee | 
Denhoim& | 
\_ McKay Co. 
The G. M. McKel- | 
| vey Co. | 


"| /Frank R. Jelieff, ||” 


{Geo. E. Stifel Co. |‘ Inc. 

\Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Cieeweeeonweaseae | 

5 alka hae hited (Richard Healy Py 


}ohas. Livingston 
\ & Sons 


'R. E. Cox D.G. Co 


Wise, Smith & Co. 


{Anderson-Dulin- 
\ Varnell Co. 


Smith & Welton 
John Breuner 


Palace Store ...... 


Albert Steiger Co. 
L. W. Witherill 


Central Store Co. 


.. Akron 
Albany 
Allentown 
...... Atlanta 
. .Baltimore 


panes Birmingham 


rere Columbus 
bakss Dallas 
..Dayton 

.. Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 


Fall River 
ee 
. Fort Wayne 
Fort Worth 
..Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville 


on + ee 
ngeles 


.. Louisville 
naetonea Memphis 


..Miami 
ueletel Milwaukee 

; iw 
a 


ewark 
.New Bediord 


, New Haven 
ee New Orleans 


..New York City 


eee 
. .Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


. Portland, Ore. 
paca Providence 


Rochester 
. Sacramento 
. St. Louis 
——— 
. Salt Lake City 
. San Antonio 

. San Diego 

San Francisco 
Scranton 

... Seattle 
Sioux City 
Spokane 
Springfield, — 
Syracuse 


Tulsa 
emis ~~ D.C 
- sees» Wheeling 


...... Wichita 
. .Wilkes-Barre 


Wom’ Wilmington 
saeues Worcester 


. . Youngstown 


*For membership in small cities, see Pages 62, 64 and 69. 


Allied Stores Corp. 


* Bakes, Ove... 02+ Cc. C. Anderson Stores 
' Blackfoot, Idaho..C. C. Anderson Stores 
' Boise, Idaho ....C. C. Anderson Stores 
‘Buhl, Idaho ....C. C. Anderson Stores 
. Se ea Troutman-Reiber 
‘Cascade, Idaho ..C. C. Anderson Stores 
* Connellsville, Pa., Troutman, A. E., Co. 
’ Dayton, Wash. ..C. C. Anderson Stores 
*Demets, Pas .ncies Troutman, A. E., Co. 
Easton, Pa. ..Lauback, Wm., and Sons 
Everett, Wash. ...Rumbaugh-MacLain 
*Glenn’s Ferry, Idaho ..C. C. Anderson 
* Gooding, Idaho ..C. C. Anderson Stores 
*Grand Junction, Colo. ..C. C. Anderson 
Great Falls, Mont. .......... Paris Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. ....The Meyer’s Co. 
* Greensburg, Pa. ..Troutman, A. E., Co. 
‘Haley, Idaho ....C. C. Anderson Stores 
*Idaho Falls, Idaho ....C. C. Anderson 


* Indiana, Pa. ..... Troutman, A. E., Co. 
Jackson, Mich. ....The L. H. Field Co. 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. ....B. Gertz, Ine. 
Lake Charles, La. ....Muller Co., Ltd. 
ONE WR is 5:3 y's 2b eats S. P. Reed Co. 
eS Sa Samler, L., Inc. 


‘Lewiston, Idaho .C. C. Anderson Stores 
*Logan, Utah ....C. C. Anderson Stores 
Lowell, Mass. ........ The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg, Va. ...Guggenheimer, C. M. 
Malden, Mass. .......Joslin, F. N., Co. 
"McCall, Idaho ...C. C. Anderson Stores 
*Mt. Home, Iraho .C. C. Anderson Stores 


Muskegon, Mich. ....Herpolsheimer Co. 
"Ogden, Utah ....C. C. Anderson Stores 
‘Ontario, Ore. ...C. C. Anderson Stores 
‘Parma, Idaho ...C. C. Anderson Stores 

a eS eee Quackenbush Co. 
‘Payette, Idaho ..... C. C. Anderson Co. 
"Pendleton, Ore. ..C. C. Anderson Stores 

Pontiac, Mich. ...........:. Waite’s, Inc. 

Pottsville, Pa. .......... Pomeroy’s, Inc. 


"Pueblo, Colo. ....C. C. Anderson Stores 
Rapid City, S$. D. .Donaldson, L. S., Co. 
"Richland, Wash. .C. C. Anderson Stores 


St. Petersburg, Fla. ........ Maas Bros. 
Savannah, Ga. ......Levy, B. H., Bros. 
Springfield, Mo. ........... Heer’s, Inc. 
*Vale, Ore. ...... C. C. Anderson Stores 
*Walla-Walla, Wash. ....A. M. Jensen 
~~ , ae Metzger-Wright 


Waterloo, Iowa ..Black, James D.G. Co. 
Weiser, Idaho ..C. C. Anderson Stores 
wane, Waek. .....-.: Barnes Woodin 


‘Branches of C. C. Anderson Stores Co., 
Boise, Idaho. 
*Branches of A. E. 


Troutman Co., 
Greensburg, Pa. 


Arkwright, Inc. 


Altoona, Pa. ...... Wm. F. Gable & Co. 
Ashland, Ky. ........ Ashland D.G. Co. 
Auburn, N. Y. .. Auburn Dry Goods Co. 
Augusta, Me. ........ D. W. Adams Co. 
Bakersfield, Calif. .............. Weill’s 
Battle Creek, Mich. ...... Sterling Smith 
Bay City, Mich. ..H. G. Wendland Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. ........ Bush & Bull Co. 


Binghamton, N. Y. .............. 


RS SN te io ie 
Ohringer Home Furniture Co. 

Bristol, Conn. ..Muzzy Bros. Co. (The) 

Cambridge, Mass. ..Corcoran, J. H., Co. 


Corning, N. Y. ..... Rockwell Co. (The) 
Covington, Ky ..... Coppin, John R., Co. 
Baston, Pa. ....... Orr’s Dept. Store Inc. 
OS, ae Iszard, S. F., Co. 
 O6o Ms <av«cus eau McLean’s 
i. 8st ee Herbst Dept. Store 
Findlay, Ohio, Patterson, C. W., and Son 
Fresno, Calif. ....Fresno Dry Goods Co. 
Geneva, N. Y. ....J. W. Smith D.G. Co. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. .......Fowler’s, Inc. 
62 


Gloucester, Mass. ...Brown, William G. 


Great Falls, Mont. ......... Strain Bros. 
Hackensack, N. J. ..Packard Bamberger 
ee Ce oh etad damon’ Wilmur’s 
Hazelton, Pa. ........ The Leader Store 


Herkimer, N. Y. ..Munger, H. G., & Co. 
Hiawatha, Kan. ....H. O. Middlebrook 
Holden, W. Va., Island Creek Stores, Inc. 
Hornell, N. Y. ....Tuttle & Rockwell Co. 
Huntington, N. Y. ....Hartmann’s, Inc. 
Huntington, W. Va. Bradshaw Diehl Co. 


Oe ene Brody Bros. 
Jackson, Mich. .......... Glasgow’s, Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. ..Abrahamson-Bigelow 
Johnstown, Pa. ........ Penn Traffic Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ........ Gilmore Bros. 
Lafayette, Ind. ........ Loeb & Hene Co. 
eS. Rr eee Hager & Bro. 


...-Arbaugh, F. N., Co. 
Lexington, Ky ....Mitchell Baker Smith 
Lowell, Mass. ......Pollard, A. G., Ine. 
Lynchburg, Va. ..Snyder & Berman, Inc. 


Lansing, Mich. 


ee rere Rogers, T. W., Co. 
Manchester, Conn ...Hale, J. W., Corp. 
Manchester, N. H. ....Hill, Jas. W., Co. 
Meadville, Pa. ...... Crawford D.G. Co. 


Meriden, Conn., Ives, Upham & Rand Co. 
Middletown, Conn. ..Bunce, Jas. H., Co. 
Middletown, N. Y. ..Tompkins D.G. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio ...Central Store, Inc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. ..P. J. Young Co. 


NMiswasa Pails, N. Y.. 200060. Beir Bros.: 
Norristown, Pa. ....Chatlin’s Dept. Store 
Ogdensburg, .N. Y. ....... Empsall Clark 
a SG SOS er rer Bradner’s 


Oneonta, N. Y. ...Bresee’s Oneonta D.S. 
Painesville, Ohio ....Gail G. Grant Co. 


a: A Serre, Royce & Wright 
Perth Amboy, N. J. ..Reynolds Bros., Inc. 
PO. FONE ace ce avewes Korrick’s, Inc. 
Pittsfield, Mass. ..England Brothers, Inc. 
IID ccs pwislp ace dame dees Taylor's 
PORMORG, VGs i scccsvas Pugh, N. W., Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. ,;Wm. C. Wiechmann Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. ....Barney, H. S., Co. 
Sioux Falls, §. D. ...... Fantle Bros., Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio ..Springfield Richards 
Steubenville, Ohio ......... Reiner’s, Inc. 
Troy, Ohio ........ Steil Grunder & Dye 
SSE a a Se re Holthausen, A. 
= 5s Ae Berger’s Dept. Stores 
I I ig s/t ws ahlla white aac oe Monnig’s 
Waterbury, Conn. ..Howland-Hughes Co. 
Watertown, N. Y. ...... Empsall & Co. 
Wausau, Wis. ........ Heinemann Bros. 
Wellsville, N. Y. ....Rockwell Bros., Co. 
Wooster, Ohio .......... Freedlander, H. 
\( ee Bear, Charles H., & Co. 


Allied Merchandisers of 
Canada, Ltd. (Arkwright, Inc.) 


Fort Williams, Ont. ...... Chapples, Ltd. 
Halifax, N. S. ....The Wood Bros., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. ...G. W. Robinson Co. 
Montreal, Que. ..Dupuis Freres Limitee 
Montreal, Que. ..Ogilvy’s, Jas. A., Ltd. 
Chitewre, GE. .ccccccn Chas. Ogilvy, Ltd. 
Quebec, Que ....Paquet Co., Ltd. (The) 
a ee ee 
Manchester Robertson Allison, Ltd. 


Arkwright Export Co., Inc. 


SII ove orn ce o palcas 
Harry Constantin “URANIA” 
Cs SE ket cesvacvcsaes Fahmy & Co. 
i ee ee ee 
Grande Magasins Cicurel, S.A.E. 
Caracas, Venezuela ......... Casa Ideal 
Curacao, N. W. I. ...... Casa Bernardo 
Istanbul, Turkey, Rudolph Heilpern & Co. 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. ...... 
R. Mahfood & Bros. 
Karachi, Pakistan .......... Vakil Bros. 
ee ack wale cee aece we 
Romecin Hermanos, S. A. 


Lima, Peru ....Cia. A. F. Gechsle, S. A. 


Lourence Marques, P. E. A. ...... 

A. Saccor, A. Latif & Co. 

Madrid, Spain ....Banca Lopez Quesada 

NEE, DD adits cciesccee F.L.E.R.S.A. 

Managua, Nicaragua ..J. Dreyfus & Cia. 
Medellin, Colombia .............. 

Rafael Piedrahita & Co., Ltda. 
Montevideo, Uruguay ............ 

Soler, Hermanos, S. A. 

Montevideo, Uruguay, Juan Carlos Costa 

Quayaquil, Ecuador ...... Luis S. Garcia 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil .......... 

Estabelecimentos de Modes Canada 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, Bowring Bros. 

Santiago de Chile, Chile ..Casa Garcia 


Associated Merchandising 
Corp. (Foreign Dept.) 


Canada ..Hudson’s Bay Co. Retail Stores 
Canal Zone ...... Panama Railroad Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii ........ Liberty House 
London, England ......... Harrods, Ltd. 


Melbourne, Australia ..Myer Emporium 
St. John’s, Newfoundland ..James Baird 
ER SEE gb diocese cao wconscnan 
Garlick/Orr Organization 
Stockholm, Sweden, Nordiska, Kompaniet 


Frederick Atkins, Inc. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa ....The Killian Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ...... Giddings 
Hempstead, N. Y. ..Franklin Shops, Inc. 
Madison, Wis., Harry S. Manchester, Inc. 


Se er Goldwaters 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ..Luckey Platt & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. ...... Townsend & Wall 


South Bend, Ind. ..George Wyman & Co. 


Frederick Atkins (Foreign Dept.) 


Hamilton, Bermuda .............. 
Trimingham Bros., Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada ...... 
Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 


Cavendish Trading Corp. 


ee Oe. Bie! na roctacnane Ivey’s, Inc. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. .. Yowell-Drew-Ivey 
Orlando, Fla. ....Yowell-Drew-Ivey Co. 
pememeee. Bs Gs. ocenc cess Ivey-Keith Co. 
Ge: WEEE cam iwewcesnd L. R. Samuels 


City Stores Mercantile Co. Inc. 


East Orange, N. J. ..Oppenheim, Collins 
Garden City, N. Y. ..Oppenheim, Collins 
White Plains, N. Y. .Oppenheim, Collins 


Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. ..Saks 5th Avenue 


Ae Saks 5th Avenue 
Palm Beach, Fla. ..... Saks 5th Avenue 
Se Saks 5th Avenue 


Felix Lilienthal & Co. 


Alexandria, La. ......Weiss & Goldring 
Bakersfield, Calif. ..Brock, Malcolm Co. 


Baton Rouge, La. ....... Erick Sternberg 
Beacon, N. Y. ...... Schoonmaker & Sons 
Beaumont, Tex. .......... The Fair, Inc. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. ..Gates Dry Goods Co. 
Grand Island, Neb. ......S. N. Wolback 


a Sa a ee Harris Co. 
Jackson, Miss. .......... The Emporium 
Lake Charles, La. ........ The Fair, Inc. 
RO, CEES ce snedetodactaee Purcell’s 
ee & ae A. G. Pillard Co. 


Meriden, Miss. ...... Marks Rothenberg 
Mobile, Ala. ..L. Hammel Dry Goods Co. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


——4 ——- 
Sa Sete 


These are big cities, with huge manufacturing facilities, but their 
entire production of ALL manufactured goods does not equal in value 
Detroit’s non-automotive production alone! In 1948, it is expected 
that Detroit’s non-automotive production will exceed three 
billion dollars in value—and we’re NOT talking about automobiles, 
which in itself is expected to top four billion dollars! Is Detroit a 
good market for the sale of goods? 


Top medium in this top market is The Detroit News. The News 
not only has, by far, the largest trading area circulation of any Detroit 
paper, but it reaches 65% of Detroit’s car owners, 64% of the home 
owners, 63% of the total income. Through The Detroit News alone, you 
can effectively and economically reach the buying power of this 
multi-billion dollar market! 


432,089—largest weekday circulation ever 
reached by any Michigan newspaper 


554,187—highest Sunday circulation in Detroit 
News history. 


A.B.C. figures for 6 months period ending March 31, 1948 


D National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


AUGUST 


15, 1948 


a ene ee Oe 


Napa, Calif. ..... W. R. Carithers Sons 
Newburgh, N. Y. ...Schoonmaker & Sons 
Phoenix, Ariz., Diamond Dry Goods Co. 


Pest Arthur, Tem. ...000: The Fair, Inc. 
Raleigh, N. C. ...... Boylan Pearce, Inc. 
eS | re Harris Co. 
Meemenene, Call... ....ccceess Albert’s, Inc. 
San Bernardino, Calif ...... Harris Co. 
ee err L. Hart & Son 
Santa Monica, Calif., H. C. Henshey Co. 
San Raphael, Calif. ......../ Albert's, Inc. 
Santa Rosa, Calif ..W. R. Carithers Sons 
Vallejo, Calif ..... W. R. Carithers Sons 


Felix Lilienthal & Co. (Foreign) 


Capetown, South Africa ....Simon Davis 
Capetown, S. Africa ........ Stuttaford’s 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Robert Simpson Co. 
Hamilton, Bermuda ...H. A. & E. Smith 
Johannesburg, S. Africa ..H. Boyer Pty. 
Johannesburg, S. Africa ....Stuttaford’s 
Liverpool, England ........ Lewis's, Ltd. 
London, England .......... Lewis’s, Ltd. 
Manchester, England ...... Lewis's, Ltd. 
Montreal, Que., Canada, Robert Simpson 
Regina, Sask., Canada ..Robert Simpson 
Toronto, Ont., Canada ..Robert Simpson 


Kirby, Block & Co., Inc. 


i Ce. sca cade aneea Wellan’s 
Eo re H. Leh & Co. 
Alliance, Ohio ..Spring Holzwarth, Inc. 
PE, FR cccces Bon Ton Dept. Store 
Papary Tete, Me J. oecic cc Steinback Co. 
ee Es a aha knox ous Bon Marche 


Ashtabula, Ohio ...... Carlisle Allen Co. 
Atlantic City, N. J. ....Blatt, M. E., Co. 
Austin, Tex., Scarbrough & Sons, E. M. 


eT odie kaneaber eaten Freese’s 
Ere Dalton Co. 
ee ey McNeany’s 
Bloomington, Ill. ....Roland Dept. Store 
OT ey eee H. P. King Co. 
| ere Lewis & Co., W. 
Charleston, W. Va., Diamond, Inc. (The) 
Chicago Heights, Ill. ....The Rau Store 
Columbus, Ga. ....... Kirven, J. A., Co. 
CC, BET. occcsceced Abe Rubel & Co. 


Council Bluffs, lowa ..Krasne Bros. Sons 
Cumberland, Md. 


Cumberland Cloak & Suit Co. 


Danville, Ill. ................Meis Bros. 
Dubuque, Iowa ...... J. F. Stampfer Co. 
era Joseph Spiess Co. 
EE Ms ae rinecinewan Rosenbaum’s 
Greenfield, Mass. ....John Wilson & Co. 
Greenville, S. C. ....Meyers-Arnold Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio ..Robinson Schwenn Co. 
Hazelton, Pa. ........ Deisroth’s Sons, P. 


er Rothschild Bros. 
Jackson, Miss. .....R. E. Kennington Co. 


Johnson City, Tenn. ........ King’s, Inc. 
es eee Glosser Bros. 
OS Sr Ben Snyder 


Ramee, ORO oc ccceces R. T. Gregg & Co. 
SS is Se The Dunlap Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. ........ D. Moses & Co. 
SE eee Burden Smith Co. 
Manitowoc, Wis. ....Schuette Bros., Inc. 
Middletown, Ohio ...... Ross Store, John 


Montgomery, Ala. ..Nachman & Meertief 
New Britain, Conn., Raphael’s Dept. Store 
New Kensington, Pa. ....... Silverman’s 
Peampmest INGWE, VOs ove cccccccces 
Nachman’s Dept. Store 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ..Krausmann’s, Inc. 
Owensboro, Ky. ..S. W. Anderson & Co. 
Owosso, Mich. ..... D. M. Christian Co. 
Port Huron, Mich. .. The Winkelman Co. 
Pottsville, Pa. ...... Weiss, Est. of S. S. 
SN NR ies rey was Riediics 
Winkelman Bros. Apparel, Inc. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
Cox-Rushing-Greer Co. 
....«..Hale Bros. 


San Jose, Calif. 


(4 


ce gee ee 


Sareea Gey «906755002 Adler, Leopold 
Spartanburg, S. C., August W. Smith Co. 
Springfield, Ohio ..Edward Wren Store 
Stamford, Conn. ...... Cc. O. Miller Co. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. ....A. B. Wyckoff, Inc. 
Torrington, Conn. ...W. W. Mertz Co. 
Tucson, Ariz. ....2 Albert Steinfeld & Co. 
NN ROK bs cineswens Mayer & Schmidt 
Vicksburg, Miss. .....Valley Dry Goods 
Vallejo, Calif. ......Levee’s Dept. Store 
a eee Goldstein Migel Co. 
Waterbury, Conn., Greenberg, S. H., Inc. 
Wausau, Wis. ..Winkelman’s Dept Store 


WeSEIN, Bee Be vc ceccescass McCormick's 
TS fo ao ne vaeeeers Wiest’s Sons, P. 


Kirby, Block & Co. (Foreign) 


Havana, Cuba ....Solis Entrialgo y Cia. 
Hilo, Hawaii ...... Holmes, E. N., Ltd. 
Honolulu, Hawaii ...... Jemal, Norman 
San Juan, Porto Rico, Gonzalez Padin Co. 


Macy Corporate Buying Div. 


Augusta, Ga. ....... Davison-Paxon Co. 
Bowling Green, Ohio ....Lasalle & Koch 
Cees Oi he x ece es Davison-Paxon Co. 
Best Oranee, BM. fe oes. Bamberger, L. 
Jamaica, N. Y. ...Macy, R. H. Co., Inc. 
Miacom, Ga. ...200+: Davison-Paxon Co. 


Parkchester (Bronx), N. Y. ...... 
Macy, R. H., Co., Ine. 


Tiffin, Ohio ..Lasalle & Koch Co. (The) 


The May Department Stores Co. 


Crenshaw, Calif .......... The May Co. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio ..O’Neill, M., Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio ........ O’Neill, M., Co. 


Massillon, Ohio ........ O’Neill, M., Co. 
Newcastle, Pa. ........ Strouss-Hirshberg 
Warron, Ohio ........ Strouss-Hirshberg 
rs GRO. ‘on ceurasentas Griswold’s 
MEG, SOE. ieee acces The May Co. 


Wm. T. Knott Co., Inc. 
(Mercantile Stores Co., Inc.) 


Ribbovitte, B. Ge ccccci ccd Abbeville Store 
Aiken, S. C., Aiken White Store Co., Inc. 
Pmt, Gots 6 o:00'000 J. B. White & Co. 


WHEE. ccnsncdesndees 
Bellingham MacDougall & Southwick 
Store Co., Inc. 
a Sa eee ere 
Almy Bigelow & Washburn, Inc. 
Bowling Green, Ohio ............ 
Bowling Green Lion Store, Inc. 
Bozeman, Mont. ..... Bozeman- Hennessy 
Eee Hennessy Co. 
Chehalis, Wash., Chehalis Peoples Store 
IY NN ee es ue as ca ad 
Almy Bigelow & Washburn, Inc. 
PN Ge concn wcanehswens 
Wm. T. Knott Darlington Co., Inc. 
Ellensburg, Wash. ....Peoples Store Co. 
Englewood, Colo. ...... Joslin Store Co. 
Greeley, Colo. ......... Joslin Store Co. 
Greenville, S.C. ......J. B. White & Co. 
I re os anti rne a cas 
Wm. T. Knott Judson Co., Ine. 
Jetfersonville, Ind., J. Bacon & Sons, Inc. 
Kansas City, Kan. ....... Jones Store Co. 
Lakewood, Colo. ....... Joslin Store Co. 
Livingston, Mont. 
Livingston-Hennessy Store Co., Inc. 
a a a ce ak 
Wm. T. Knott Lockhart Co., Inc. 
Massena, a Es 
Wm. T. Knott Massena Co., Inc. 
Middletown, Ohio ....Wm. T. Knott Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. ....Montgomery Fair 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 
Mount Vernon MacDougall & South- 
wick Store Co., Inc. 


Opelika, Ala. 
Opelika Montgomery Fair Co., Inc. 

Orommsbans, B.C. co ccccccecccess 
Orangeburg White Store Co., Inc. 


Pacelet, S.C. .... Wm. T. Knott Co., Inc. 
Paris, Ky ..Paris McAlpin Store Co., Inc. 
Patere, Te. ..- 45002 Jones Store Co. 
SO eee eee 


Almy Bigelow & Washburn, Inc. 
Shelbyville, TERR. 2... ccceceeces- 
Shelbyville-Castner Store Co., Inc. 


eS OR ee ee 
Sullivan Root Store Co., Inc. 

Wenatchee, Wash. .............. 
Wenatchee MacDougall & Southwick 


Store Co., Inc. 
Yakima, Wash. ..Yakima Peoples Store 


Wm. T. Knott Co., Inc. 
(Mercantile Stores Co., Inc.) 
(Foreign Dept.) 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Thomas C. Watkins, Ltd. 


Mutual Buying Syndicate 


Fe ey eee Hess Bros. 
Appleton, Wis. ........ H. C. Prange Co. 
Boise, Idaho .......... Falk’s Dept. Store 
Caldwell, Idaho ...... Falk’s Dept. Store 
Champaign, Ill. .......... G. C. Willis* 


Charleston, W. Va. ..People’s Store, Inc. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. ..Watts-Sartor-Lear 


Ce  cncutdecracesues as 
John D. Van Allen & Sons, Inc.* 

eer rrr ee Te 
Peterson-Harned-Von Maur 
Dubuque, Iowa ........ Roshek Bros. Co. 
4 ee Ackermann Bros* 
MN Gg a anaiecia wae Erie D. G. Co. 
Evansville, Ind. ....Schears Dept. Store 
Galesburg, Ill. ...... Kellogg Drake Co.* 
Green Bay, Wis. ...... H. C. Prange Co. 
Hutchinson, Kan. ..Wiley Dry Goods Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. .......... Cohen Bros. 
Joplin, Mo. ...... Christman D.G. Co.* 
Kokomo, Ind. ..... Wm. H. Turner Co.* 
Lawrence, Mass. ..A. B. Sutherland Co. 
Le Grande, Ore. ..... Falk’s Dept. Store 
See Baron Bros.* 
Nampa, Idaho ........ Falk’s Dept. Store 
North Adams, Mass. ...... Boston Storet 
Northampton, Mass. ....... McCallum’st 
Pasadena, Calif. ...... F. C. Nash & Co. 
ys eee Senger Dry Goods Co.* 


Portland, Me., Porteous, Mitchell & Braun 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. .. The Wallace Co.t 


Racine, Wis. ...... Zahn Dry Goods Co.* 
Rockford, Til. ....... Chas. V. Weise Co. 
ee re Fandel Co.* 
Schenectady, N. Y. ....The Wallace Co.t 
Sheboygan, Wis. ..... H. C. Prange Co. 
South Bend, Ind. ....... Robertson Bros. 
Steubenville, Ohio ............ The Hub 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. ....... H. C. Prange 
POON, WH bic ccocecuacns Roth Bros.* 
Vincennes, Ind. ........ Gimbel & Bond* 


Williamsport, Pa. ..L. L. Stearns & Sons 


*Central States Dept. Stores, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

+Forbes & Wallace, Inc. (Consolidated 
Dry Goods Co.), Springfield, Mass. 


Mutual Buying Syndicate 
(Foreign Dept.) 


Durban, South Africa ..Norman Anstey 


Johannesburg, S.A. ..... Norman Anstey 
London, England, John Lewis & Co., Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland ........ Globe Stores 


(Continued on page 69) 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Brahman Boom... Hump Brahmans 
from India, bulls from South Africa 
and France, have brought profitable 
beef strains to the South... are now 
crossbred with standard stocks by 
Midwest farmers. See ‘Prospecting 
for Better Beef-Makers? ... page 28 


Radio Racket... from set turned on 
all the time in hen houses accustoms 
birds to man noises... 


saves a week’s 
time and feed in bringing broilers to 
market... “*Poultry”... page 126 
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— G.I. schooling 
~ that gets results! 


Waste of war veterans’ education funds in impraetieal 


and esoteric instruction has been much publicized... 
Gratifying exception is the on-farm training taken 
by more than 286,000 veterans, who get the 
same $65-90 monthly allowances as G.I.s in 
colleges ...a minimum of 200 hours group 
instruction, and 100 hours individual per year, 
two visits per month by instructors on farm where 
trainee works... The course covers everything 
from soil testing to cost accounting—methods, 
management, marketing... 

Subjects studied get quick practical 
application through associations formed for 


special services needed locally—stock 


breeding, better seeds, tenant leases, clearing 
centers for jobs and farms for sale or rent... At Orient, Ia., five 
instructors and 104 trainees organized an artificial insemination 
program, within a month signed up 260 owners of 1,400 cows—about 
40°, of potential of Adair County! | 
Immediate effect of the training is to establish better equipped 
young veterans on farms. Long range results for the whole country 
will be better farmers and better production... Sales and advertising 
executives will profit by reading ““A Better Crop Of Farmers” 


in SuccEssFUL FarminG for August... page 58 


Most Missed Market... are the nation’s best farm families in 
the 15 Heart States... covered sparsely by general media, but 


>) 


penetrated deeply by SuccessFUL FARMING 


with more than 1,200,000 circulation 
among farmers with the best soil, best 
brains, best incomes... average 1947 
gross $9,890 without gov’t payments— PN 
$4,000 above the U. S. farm average! 
Record crops and cash, savings of 
the seven best years in history... 
make the SF audience one of the best 
class markets in the world today! No 
advertising is national, without this market 
and medium! Full facts, any office... 
SuccessFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Sh. Appreciation 


The American Marketing Association's recognition of Hearst News- 
papers’ Sales Operating Controls, through this award to William G. Hobson, 
Sales Manager of Hearst Advertising Service, is deeply appreciated. 


The many hundreds of miles of footwork in the field, the sales 
map visualizations, the assembling of close to half a million retail outlets in 
18 commodity classifications, the over 3,000 shopping centers and shopping 
streets that have been located, make these Controls for nine major markets 


an important contribution to sound selling procedure. 


Our most gratifying award and highest tribute has come from the 
acceptance and actual daily use of Sales Operating Controls by seasoned 
sales, advertising and marketing executives, who have made them an integral 


part of their operation. 


Hearst Advertising Service extends thanks to the hundreds of ad- 
vertising and sales executives throughout the United States who contributed 


to the development of these Controls. 


Abeuis Advertising inte 


Representing 


New York Journal-American Detroit Jimes 

Baltimore Vews- osl Chicago HAAeald- otmerican 
Pittsbu gh uaa Jel egraph Sos tugeles Cxamince 

& oston Kecocd~ctmerican San arancisco Cxamines 
Albany Dimes - Us ton Seattle Post - Aulelligencer 


Herbert W. Beyea 
General Manager 


959 Eighth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 


Offices in principal cities 


7” = yee om eee me ey 
eX eae es 


These 3 Points 
add up to 


SALES for YOU 


The “real” Salt Lake City Market 
(according to a survey of leading 
wholesalers) is a quarter-million 
square mile area surrounding Salt 
Lake City, with over a-million people 
and a billion dollars in annual retail 
sales. Because two-thirds of this pop- 
ulation live on farms or in commun- 
ities of less than 5,000, it is obvious 
you cannot sell the market properly 
by pinpoint coverage of urban cen- 
ters. To reach the two-thirds of your 
customers living outside city limits, 
you must use KSL—your only 50,000 
watt voice and favorite of Intermoun- 
tain listeners. 


50,000 WATTS * CLEAR CHANNEL * SALT LAKE CITY 
Represented by RADIO SALES, Radio Stations Representative, CBS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 64) 
McGreevey, Werring & Howell 


Alamoso, Colo. ..Gordon Stores Co., Inc. 
SR eee ae Senter’s, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. ..Rosenfeld D.G. Co. 
Beaumont, Tex. ..White House D.G. Co. 


a ee W. V. Joyce Co. 
Bloomington, Ill. ..A. Livingston & Sons 
SE I sos oo nas eo Se Cash Bazaar 


Bowling Green, Ky., Sam Pushin and Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ..H. N. Craemer Co. 


Charleston, S. C. ....Kerrison D.G. Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. ....Parsons-Sanders 
Concord, N. HH. ...-. Harry G. Emmons 
Demet, TAF so <cecees Hub Pushin Co. 
Denton, Tex. ..... H. M. Russell & Sons 
peaveeme. Te. Coxe ese Ellis, Stone & Co. 
East Orange, N. J. ..... R. H. Muir, Inc. 
Emporia, Kan. ..Jas. A. Poole D.G. Co. 
SE errr rrr Te Daly Bros. 
Ae Rene Cooper's 
kg) See H. Gordon & Sons 
Greensboro, N. C. .....Ellis, Stone & Co. 
Sere ee 
Brown-McDonald Co. (chain stores) 
Holyoke, Mass. .......Albert Steiger Co. 


Huntington, W. Va., Anderson-Newcomb 
Jamestown, N. Y., Nelson’s of Jamestown 


Lemenster, Fa. ..<..- Watt & Shand, Inc. 
a ee ae Lyons & Smith 
Rapes, Tes........5:<4 Aug. C. Richter, Inc. 
RE NR 5 in: cinidaiweeias Carter Heide 
Lawrence, Kan. ...Weaver’s Dept. Store 
Lubbock, Tex. ...... Hamphill-Wells Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. ......J. R. Millner Co. 
Marion, Ohio ........ Uhler Phillips Co. 
Monmouth, Ill., Brown, Lynch & Scott Co. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio ...... The Rudin Co. 
Muskogee, Okla, Calhoun Dry Goods Co. 
Onfeume, Fis. ....6+... Dickson-Ives Co. 
aa Geo. H. Campbell 
Owensboro, Ky., McAtee, Lyddane & Ray 
eh eee Watkins, Inc. 
a Sl ere Tepper Bros. 
Pest Asteee, Tee. .. 0.0606. Bluestein’s 
Pueblo, Colo. ....Crews-Beggs D.G. Co. 
fe A eee Sheridan’s, Inc. 


Richmond, Ind. ..Geo. H. Kollenberg Co. 
Roanoke, Va., S. H. Heironimus Co., Inc. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. ...... Rutland Bros. 
San Angelo, Tex. ..Hamphill-Wells Co. 
Scottsbluff, Neb. ........ C. A. West Co. 
Shreveport, La. ...Rubenstein Bros., Inc. 
Me Be Ess sedona's W. H. Frear & Co. 


Waco, Tex. ..R. E. Cox Dry Goods Co. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. ..W. B. McClurkan 
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YOU MAY REACH AN ALTITUDE | 


OF 14 MILES"— 


BUT... 


YOU CAN'T 
“FLY HIGH” 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN 
WITHOUT WKZO-WJEF! 


There are two big reasons why practically no one listens to 
outside broadcasts in Western Michigan: 


(1) Our region’s “wall of fading” prevents consistently 
good reception even from the largest outside stations. 

(2) Two home-region stations furnish such excellent 
programming that the Western Michigan audience’s needs 
are apparently satisfied almost completely. 


Those two stations are WKZO in Kalamazoo and WJEF in 
Grand Rapids. WKZO’s Share of Audience in Kalamazoo, 
Mon. thru Fri., Noon to 6:00 p.m., is 55.2—36.5 above its 
highest competition. WJEF’s in Grand Rapids is 26.7—4.5 
above its highest competition. (Hooper Report, Jan.-Feb., 
1948.) 


Let us tell you the whole story! Write us—or ask Avery- 
Knodel, Ine. 


*Record set by Anderson and Stevens was 72,394.795 feet (November 11, 1935). 


WK2Z0O WE F 


fae im KALAMAZOO =— | cha“ 1 GRAND RAPIDS 


and GREATER WESTERN MICHIGAN AND KENT COUNTY 
(CBS) CBS) 


BOTH OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


FETZER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


AVERY-KNODEL, INC., Exclusive National Representatives 
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Millers’ Promotion 


The first industry-wide advertising 
campaign ever sponsored by the flour 
industry will be launched in Septem- 
ber in 14 leading magazines and in 
Sunday newspaper supplements and 
Southern newspaper rotogravure sec- 
tions. 

Planned by the Millers’ National 
Federation in behalf of United States 
flour mills, the $1,750,000 campaign 
is designed to increase flour consump- 
tion by increasing the public’s knowl- 
edge of the nutritional benefits and 
economies of enriched wheat flour 
foods, 

The theme of the campaign, which 
is being handled by the Chicago office 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., is “6- 
Way Nourishment from Enriched 
Bread and Flour.’”’ Emphasis will be 
placed on nutrition by means of a 
symbol consisting of six flags identi- 
fied as protein, vitamin B-1, niacin, 
riboflavin, food energy and iron. In 
every advertisement, these flags will 
appear, rising from a slice of bread, 
a biscuit, or whatever baked product 
is being featured. 

Publications selected to carry the 
advertising have a total circulation 
of 55,000,000. Full-page, four-color 
advertisements will appear in Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, True Story, Par- 
ents Magazine, The Family Circle 
Magazine, Farm Journal, Woman's 
Day, The American Weekly, and 
This Week Magazine. 

To equalize the campaign in the 
South, half-page or two-column ad- 
vertisements in four-color bleed will 
be run in Holland’s Magazine, The 
Progressive Farmer, Southern Agri- 
culturist and in roto sections of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Ky., the 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., 
and the Nashville Tennessean, Tenn. 

Advertising already has been sched- 
uled through 1949, and the flour in- 
dustry, during its recent annual con- 
vention, voted to make its long range 
program a permanent activity. 

The campaign will be merchan- 
dised by flour millers’ salesmen in 
cooperation with bakers and grocers 
throughout the Nation. Merchandis- 
ing material—posters, package in- 
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serts, lapel cards, suggested local 
newspaper and radio advertisements 
—is being distributed for use when 
the campaign begins. 

Special merchandising events will 
be held about four times a year. Pos- 
sible events include Turkey-Time 
promotion, sandwiches for picnics in 
summer, and afternoon lunches dur- 
ing school days. Each event will be 
signaled by the appearance of special 
advertisements in The American 
Weekly, This Week Magazine, Life 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers’ long range program, points 
out that, “Flour consumption in the 
United States has been decreasing for 
the past 40 years, dropping from 
over 200 pounds per person per year 
in 1909 to less than 140 pounds at 
the present time. 

“The Millers’ long range program 
seeks to increase flour consumption 
by sharpening the public’s knowledge 
of the nutritional benefits of enriched 
bread and flour.” 

Foundation of the program is a 
nationwide consumer attitude survey, 
conducted for the flour industry, 
which revealed that less than one- 
third of the people are aware that 
enriched bread and flour contain B- 
vitamins and mineral iron. 

Individual flour mills have always 
used advertising, but their emphasis 
is on brand and not on product, as 
such. The goal of this new campaign 
is to imprint in the consumer’s mind 
a picture of those flags representing 
“6-Way Nourishment.” 

Although nutrition is the theme of 
the program, four other factors play 
important roles in the advertising and 
publicity: economy; the fact that 
bread is no more fattening than any 
other food of equal energy content; 
variety; appetite appeal. 

The flour industry is well aware 
that many people eliminate bread 
from their diet, or drastically reduce 
their consumption of it, when they 
try to lose weight. Many of these 
same people continue to eat other 
foods of higher caloric content. 

The industry hopes to convince 
the public that the intelligent way 
to lose weight is to cut down on the 
total number of calories, and then 
emphasize that bread has lower caloric 
content than most people realize. 


Chicken 'n' Cranberries 


The cranberry season, long asso- 
ciated with Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas holidays, will get off to an early 
start this year with a national adver- 
tising campaign by Ocean Spray 
breaking on September 1. As cran- 
berry production has increased, cran- 
berry growers have stretched their 
season into spring and summer, and 
have advanced it ahead of the 
Thanksgiving holidays. This year’s 
campaign is the earliest ever, with 
business paper advertising beginning 
this month, and consumer advertising 
beginning September 1, just at the 
time when the first cranberries are 
scooped off the vine. 

The National Cranberry Associa- 
tion, which packs Ocean Spray, is a 
grower-owned co-operative including 
more than 1,200 members. The Asso- 
ciation markets over 50% of the na- 
tional crop, and owns six modern 
plants in five states which last year 
turned out 75,000,000 cans of sauce 
from a crop of 34 billion berries. Its 
$250,000 advertising budget for the 
1948 season is the largest budget ever 
appropriated for the $10,000,000 in- 
dustry. 

The schedule covers two newspaper 
supplements, This Week Magazine 
and The American Weekly ; Woman's 
Home Companion, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, Parents’ Maga- 
zine, McCall's Magazine, and West- 
ern Family; a long list of daily news- 
papers; American Restaurant Maga- 
zine, What's New in Home Eco- 
nomics; nine grocery business publi- 
cations. The combined consumer 


HOT AND COOL register on thermometer 
as Handybreeze fan by Chicago Electric 
Mfg. Co. oscillates. Display was designed 
and built by Ejinson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
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We cannot use 
A. B. C. Figures 
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As members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
we are prohibited from printing selected sections of A. B. C. 
statements and reports. The obvious purpose of this regula- 
tion is to prevent over-zealous publishers from hand-pick- 
ing certain facts and figures and using them for selfish, com- 
petitive advantage. The whole statement or none—is the 
essence of the A. B. C. ruling. 
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Tothis The Weekly Kansas City Star whole-heart- 
edly subscribes. It urges advertisers and agency men to 
make a paragraph-by-paragraph comparison of The Weekly 
Star’s complete A. B. C. statement with that of the second Fe 
farm paper in Missouri and the second farm paper in Kansas. 


sesssecesscescccccccescs: 


Items of interest—Total circulation, RFD circula- HH 
ee tion, Missouri circulation, Kansas circulation, subscriptions ii 
4 ii by mail direct, and all sections relating to subscription i 
methods. 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


441.392 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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Testimonials like this from 
agencies cand advertisers 
currently using the BUY- 
LINES columns are sup- 
ported by Starch Reader- 
ship figures like these: 


from June 27, 1948, Sunday Column 
in Philadelphia Inquirer 


PRODUCT | Noted a 
ome 


Quest 21 20 
Murine 22 20 
JaJ 20 19 
Resinol Soap 20 19 
Chevrolet 20 19 
Mavis Offer 20 18 
Antiphlogistine | 20 18 
Sergeant's 19 18 
Certo 19 18 
Dier-Kiss 17 16 
Hudnut 16 16 
Tartan 17 16 
Toni Permanent} 17 16 


For further information write to: 


BUY-LINES 


Madison Avenue, New York 


271 N Y 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 

235 ntge ry St 

333:«S Oak Street, Portland 4, Oregon 

~ 2978 Wilshire Boulevard Los 


San Francisco 4, Calif 


Angeles 5, Calif 


publications cover approximately 38,- 
000,000 readers each month. 

The campaign will be built around 
two promotions. One is the celebra- 
tion of the first National Cranberry 
Week, October 18-23, and the other 
is the courtship of chicken and cran- 
berry sauce. Not forgetting turkey 
for a moment, the Ocean Spray pack- 
ers have been selling the chicken and 
cranberry combination for a year, and 
have now launched a 10-year cam- 
paign to popularize this team. They 
have a two-fold reason for the cam- 
paign: One is that the consumption 
of chicken is six times as great as the 
consumption of turkey. The other 
thought behind the campaign is that 
the popular chicken has no natural 
affinity. Lamb teams with mint jelly, 
pork with applesauce, duck with 
orange, but chicken stands alone. In- 
asmuch as the flavors of chicken and 
turkey are similar, and since con- 
sumers already have a taste for cran- 
berries with turkey, the cranberry 
people feel it is an easy step to develop 
the chicken-and-cranberry habit, too. 

This has already been demonstrated 
in a series of test cases conducted 
over the period of a year in all types 
of grocery stores throughout the 
country. 

Sales of Ocean Spray have been 
checked for a week to determine 
the normal movement of cranberry 
sauce in each particular store. The 
following week, Ocean Spray has 
been moved to the meat department, 
and placed directly over the chicken 
display with a small display card 
reading “A ‘must’ with chicken.” 
Sales were checked again and showed 


tremendous increases in the buying 
of both chicken and Ocean Spray. 
Cranberry sales showed increases 
ranging from 50% to 1,800%, with 
chicken increases close behind. 

The second promotion to give cran- 
berry sales a shot in the arm early in 
the season is the celebration of the 
first National Cranberry Week, this 
October. “Pass the cranberry sauce!” 
is the slogan of the campaign, and 
official cranberry posters will be dis- 
tributed to grocery stores, super mar- 
kets, fruit stores, restaurants, hotels, 
taverns and soda fountains in advance 
of the celebration. A National Cran- 
berry Queen will be selected and spe- 
cial harvesting celebrations will be 
held in communities where the berries 
are grown. 

New cranberry recipes will be made 
available to the public. Advertising 
and publicity tie-ups with related 
products will be included, and both 
fresh cranberries and canned cran- 
berry sauce will be pushed. 

Bert Nevins, Inc., New York City, 
is handling the publicity for the Cran- 
berry Week campaign, and Harry M. 
Frost Co., Inc., Boston, is advertis- 
ing agency for the account. 


Shoes for School 


Spearheaded by rotogravure sec- 
tions in the Sunday newspapers of 11 
major cities, the Sundial Shoe Co., 
Manchester, N. H., a division of the 
International Shoe Co., has launched 
the largest campaign in its history for 
back-to-school selling of its juvenile 
shoe line. 

The rotogravure schedule includes 


“FREE-FORMED” Plexiglas display cases exhibited by Rohm & Haas Co. at the 
recent Store Modernization Show in New York City. The miniature model cases 
on tilted board in the background are held in place by magnets and demon- 
strate how placement of fixtures can influence the movement of store traffic. 
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FOX'*TALKS now, as do nine other ani- 
mals, all voiced by Donald Duck creator 
Mel Blanc, on three radio stations for 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 


a full-color page in The Sunday 
News, New York City, with a 400- 
line monotone insertion in 10 Sunday 
papers of the Metropolitan group, in- 
cluding The Sun, Baltimore, Md., 
The Boston Globe, Springfield Re- 
publican, Mass., The Detroit News, 
The Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, The Pittsburgh 
Press, The Providence Journal, and 
The Washington Star. These mono- 
tone gravure advertisements repre- 
sent a new addition to Sundial’s news- 
paper advertising program. 

Also, as part of the back-to-school 
consumer campaign, Sundial has re- 
leased two 400-line black and white 
juvenile shoe advertisements, for suc- 
cessive weeks to an expanded list of 
83 daily metropolitan newspapers, in- 
cluding the 11 named above. 

Among the other papers carrying 
ads are the _ Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram, The Hartford Times, 
Conn., Florida Times-Union, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., The Atlanta Journal, 
Ga., The Telegram-Gazette, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Union-Leader, Manches- 
ter, N. H., Newark News, The Al- 
bany Knickerbocker News, N. Y., 
The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
The Providence Bulletin, R. 1., The 
Knoxville News Sentinel, Tenn., The 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., and the Richmond News 
Leader, Va. 


In addition, the promotion includes 


display material, direct mail and 
newspaper mats for local use by 
dealers. 


Sundial is also starting a %4 page 
schedule of juvenile shoe advertising 
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in the October 
Magazine. 

This back-to-school advertising of 
Sundial’s juvenile line is in sharp con- 
trast to the company’s year-round ad- 
vertising which features the theme 
“Shoes for all the family” and carries 
illustrations of all three types of shoes 
—men’s, women’s and children’s. A 
similar but somewhat smaller cam- 
paign last fall produced very satisfac- 
tory results. 

The entire back-to-school promo- 
tion, however, is integrated with Sun- 


issue of Parents’ 


dial’s over-all fall consumer adver- 
tising program starting August 26 
and continuing throughout the fall 
selling season, the advertisements ap- 
pearing in the 83-newspaper list. This 
copy will feature “shoes for all the 
family.”’ Sundial will also continue to 
use large-space insertions for the trade 
in Boot and Shoe Recorder, Creative 
Footwear, Footwear News, and 
Women’s Wear Daily. 

Hoag and Provandie, Inc., Boston, 
is the agency handling Sundial’s ad- 
vertising. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


IN THE GROWING 


GREENSBORO MARKET 


© McCRARY 


HOSIERY MILLS. Inc. @- 


An industrial leader in the Growing Greensboro Market since 1909 
. . . the ACME-McCRARY HOSIERY MILLS, makers of the famous 
McCrary 'Seam-Reminder" stockings, are now engaged in a $2,000,- 
000 remodernization program. With plants located in Asheboro, 
Ramseur and Cedar Falls, the ACME-McCRARY HOSIERY MILLS 


employ 1500 people with an annual payroll running into millions 


of dollars. 


The GROWING GREENSBORO MARKET is the focal point of 
teeming industrial activity . . . young, aggressive, diversified 
. . . forging ahead to become one of the world's outstanding 
industrial centers. 593,300* people live and work in the 12 
County Greensboro ABC area . . . read the GREENSBORO 
NEWS and RECORD (current circulation 92,000**—64% 
coverage) ... a vitally active market where YOUR sales 


can be made easier. 


*1948 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 
**Current ABC Report. 
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t NEWS and RECORD 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelly, Inc. 
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+a PACIFIC COAST OUTSIDE AUDIENCE is rarin’ to be entertained by your radio 


show... but you're holding them up from listening to it unless your show is on 
Don Lee. A C. E. Hooper 276,019 coincidental telephone-call survey proves 
that while all 4 networks cover the inside Pacific Coast market, only Don Lee 
completely covers the 5% billion dollar outside market (the area outside the 
metropolitan trading areas of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, 


Portland, Seattle and Spokane). * On the Pacific Coast, people in the outside 


THOMAS S. LEE, Pres. * LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, Vice-Pres., Gen. Mgr. * SYDNEY GAYNOR, Gen. Sales Mgr. 


The Nation’ Greatest Regional Network 


mgs 
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Sudience listen to their own local network station, are influenced by their own 
ocal network station, within their own trading area. Most markets on the Pacific 
oast are surrounded by mountains up to 15,000 feet high, and reliable long- 
Hgeenge reception is impossible. Don Lee has 44 local network stations, one in 
i ach trading area, and you can be sure when your showis on Don Lee, everyone 
can hear it. Remember: More than 9 out of every 10 radio families on the Pacific 


Coast live within 25 miles of a Don Lee station. 


1313 NORTH VINE ST., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. * Represented Nationally by John Blair & Company 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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The Sun-Times 
MOVES THE G 


. at one of the lowest milline rates in America, it is your 


greatest advertising dollar’s worth in Chicago. Our representa- 
tives will prove this statement with actual case histories 
showing you how The SUN-TIMES moves the goods for well- 


known advertisers . . . at tremendous dollar savings. 
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SUN TIMES 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


The Sun-Times MOVES THE GOODS 24 Hours 
an erage ney paid circulation of 672, Bag pri 
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*Based on ABC Publishers Statement for period ending March 31, 1948 
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f Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


Gains in Worker Incomes by States 


Remittances from employers to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, covering unemployment and social security taxes, 
should be a fairly accurate gauge of increased employment and/or increased salary and wage payments to old 
employes making up to $3,000. 


Reports for the fiscal year 1948 indicate that these payments for the nation were up 17.7% from 1947. The 


r agricultural areas, particularly in the Mid-West region, gained most. This trend has been confirmed for months 
¥ in SALES MANAGEMENT'S “High Spot Cities”. 
Taking the state collections for 1947 as 100, here are the 1948 state ratios: 
Pe. 
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These ratios refer only to rate of growth. They do not portray either total volume or average income per employe. 
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. at one of the lowest milline rates in America, it is your 
greatest advertising dollar’s worth in Chicago. Our representa- 
tives will prove this statement with actual case histories 
showing you how The SUN-TIMES moves the goods for well- 


known advertisers . . . at tremendous dollar savings. 
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THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


The Sun-Times MOVES THE GOODS WY Hours 


an average net paid circulation of 672 B18 Daily 
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Gains in Worker Incomes by States 


Remittances from employers to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, covering unemployment and social security taxes, 
should be a fairly accurate gauge of increased employment and/or increased salary and wage payments to old 
employes making up to $3,000. 


Reports for the fiscal year 1948 indicate that these payments for the nation were up 17.7% from 1947. The 


“a agricultural areas, particularly in the Mid-West region, gained most. This trend has been confirmed for. months 
& 
¥ in SALES MANAGEMENT'S “High Spot Cities”. 


S” 7} 
a Taking the state collections for 1947 as 100, here are the 1948 state ratios: 
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These ratios refer only to rate of growth. They do not portray either total volume or average income per employe. 
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Only 


a magazine like 


CORONET... 


a ten-year 
success without 
advertising, could today 


offer you so much for so little! 


At $1.75 per M (b&w) of 

guaranteed circulation, 

$1.39 per M (b&w) of delivered circulation — 
the lowest multi-million 

magazine rate in history! 
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Casualties of inflation 


Americans in general have greater net incomes and enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living than in 1930, but those with fixed incomes are finding the 
going pretty tough. 


Increases in income since 1930 have been computed for various groups; 
Federal income taxes are subtracted from the income, and the balance 
after taxes adjusted for changes in the cost of living. 


Here’s how it works. The dividend income of $3,000 before taxes in 1930 was up to $3,700 in 1947, but higher 
taxes and living costs brings real income down to four-fifths of 1930. Similarly, a bondholder would have needed 


a principal sum of $160,000 in 1947 to realize the living standard that $60,000 provided in 1930. 


Source: National City Bank of New York, July, 1948 


What high prices are doing to food consumption 


On a per capita basis we are spending 118% more for food than in 1940, but by 
weight the intake is up only a little more than 1%, 1948 over 1940. 
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They don’t talk about it much in St. 
Joseph, Mo. It’s still too embarrassing! 


When a $10,000 reward was posted 
for the capture of Jesse James, one of 
the town’s “leading citizens” was depu- 
tized to lead the manhunt. And each 
member of his posse was handed a cir- 
cular that gave a complete verbal de- 
scription of the notorious frontier 
bandit. 


But this posse never brought their 
quarry to justice. They might have, 
though, if the words on the circular had 
been able to spark their imagination. 
For they described the man who led 
them—Jesse James! 


Today’s police are armed with some- 
thing more potent than words in cap- 
turing criminals. They have pictures. 


And you’ll need no searching party 
to find a parallel in publishing, for pic- 
tures have a way of capturing readers, 
too. 


For instance, (and now we'll give you 
both barrels!) did you realize that 


Parade, the syndicated Sunday picture 
magazine, has about the greatest read- 
ership of anything in print? Its editorial 
features consistently show up in the 
high 80’s or 90’s in Starch reports. 


And what a traffic-builder this can 
be for your ads! 


We checked Starch reports for all 114 
identical ads that ran in Parade and 
the other syndicated Sunday magazines 
during 1947. Parade ranked first in 
readers per dollar in 106 of the 114. 


If you’d like to get more facts, just 
say the word and we'll be glad to tell 
you more about Parade picture power. 
Don’t worry, we'll let you sell yourself. 


You ought to be in pictures... .in 


Can Auto “INDEPENDENTS” hold their Gains ? 


In the last pre-war year the small automobile companies sold 10 passenger cars out of every 100. Last year they 
sold 15. Furthermore, they increased their percentage slightly in 1947 over 1946. 
) 100% 


General Motors oe MM|nm©um’mm!m’»” EE 


Chrysler ~ Wl, : 


Ford “ YW0).J( 


Total, Big 3 WO | MMM|]!mnqmmnMmm'’la 


Wl 


9.67% 
15.25% 


1941 
All Others 1947 


Last year Kaiser-Frazer led the independents with 106,729 passenger cars; followed by Nash 102,808; Studebaker 
102,123; Hudson 83,344; Packard 47,875. 


Capacity to produce was the most important factor in determining the national ranking, but the methods of allocating 
largely determined the rank in position in specific markets. For a detailed analysis of new car sales in one city market 


which is larger than any one of 27 of our 48 states, get the “New Car Sales Analysis” of the Cleveland Press. 


Source: Cleveland Press 5-2/-48 


Margarine sales are booming 


53.4 
BGP. In one large city, Cleveland, margarine-using families increased by 53% 
from August, 1947, to January, 1948 —a direct result of the high price 
of butter. 
AUGUST 
1947 33.2 


29.8 


11.8 
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-” JANUARY 
1948 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


MARKET FACTS NO. 19 


HOW DOES YOUR INVESTMENT 
IN BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 
COMPARE WITH THE OVER-ALL TREND? 


is it higher? Is it low- 
er? Is it keeping pace 


wii in tte BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING REVENUE 
1933-1947 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Here’s one barometer — 
a trend chart. It shows 
how advertisers have 
been approaching their 
markets—in terms of 
dollars invested in Busi- 
ness Magazines — over 
the past 15 years. 


It is indicative — too— of 
the tremendously in- 
creasing acceptance of 
Business Publications 
as the logical media for 
taking products and ser- 
vices to market. 


B.P. ADVERTISERS REACH BIG MARKETS 


*The advertiser in Business Magazines is 
THE tapping a potential market of $543 for every 


dollar h ds. 
GENERAL ollar he spends 


MEDIA “The advertiser in General Media (news- 

papers, general magazines and radio com 
DOLLAR 4) bined) is tapping a potential market of $48 
TAPS... for each dollar he spends. 


THE 

INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR <u 
TAPS... 


$43 


Business and 
Industrial 
Market 


Consumer 
Market 


*(Business Gross product estimated at 
50% industry, 50% consumer. Each is 
divided by the respective amount of ad- 
vertising invested in 1947 in each field. 
Source: June 1948 INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. Complete article available on 
request.) 


McGraw- Hitt PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
aA. “HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION" 
" 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18,N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


It’s men (and children) 
who buy television sets 


A survey of home television set owners in New York and 
Philadelphia shows that it is the male animal—in 78% of - 
i the cases — who selects the set, but “a tremendous amount - 
of influence on him is exerted by other members of the ; 
family, especially the children . . . children are the most Z/. 
enthusiastic audience for television programs”. : 


So 
“It’s 
statio 
king-: 
statio 
mote 


How often is the home set used ? When owners were asked to indicate 
HOURS PER WEEK their favorite radio program and their 
Y favorite television show and then decide 
which they would tune in if both were 
31% say 25 or more . ; 
a Y on the air simultaneously: 
Yj 
Ponctincncrcrcree] 11% favored the 


22% say 20 to 25 


radio program 


89% favored the 


36% say 10 to 20 television show 


11% say less than 10 


€ Stanley H. Ma 


The market: Homes or People? 


Practically all publication surveys present reader usage of products in terms of number of 
homes, thus short-changing themselves when several persons in the home use the same product. 


A new cosmetic survey among Household readers presents the findings in two ways, as shown 
by these selected items: 


Homes using per(1000 homes) Persons using (per 1000 homes) 


Face powder a HEHEHE 
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Cleansing tissues ch Gh Gh Gh GM Gs a 1 720 PEEP TEET EEE HEE EEEE oy 

Liquid shampoo hh Han HIRERNEREONORHONERE == 
Tooth paste Aas =| RPPPRRTEETTPRPETETETIEE! 2° 


Tooth powder = A A A 329 Seeeeeey ys 
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Promotion 


"it's All Yours...” 

So says WOR, New York City. 
“Tt’s All Yours” is the title on the 
station’s newest promotion piece, a 
king-size job which tells what the 
station is doing and has done to pro- 
mote its sponsors and itself. What 
WOR actually has done, promotion- 
wise, is considerable. The large book- 
let reprints newspaper advertisements 
(the Station initiated the exclusive 
use of front-page reader notices in 
New York City.), business publica- 
tions advertisements, direct mail 
pieces, outdoor advertising, and spe- 
cial presentations. If you think you've 
been doing a good promotion job 
have a look at this booklet—and 
learn a trick or two. WOR is at 
1440 Broadway, New York, 18, 
N. Y. 


Posters 


Should you need to brush up on 
posters, the whys and wherefors, 
there’s an informative booklet avail- 
able from Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co., which is as good as anything 
we've seen. The booklet (‘‘Posters’’ ) 
dips into such elementary but neces- 
Sary steps as preparation and produc- 
tion, is so designed that the folder 
may be used for filing other items 
on posters. Illustrations point up the 
poster story and provide easy means 
of differentiating the various types 
and uses of posters. Forbes: P. O. 
Box 513, Boston, 2, Mass. 


The Farmer Again 


The farmer is an excellent prospect 
for wallpaper, paint, furniture, and 
all the things that make a house a 
home, says a booklet issued by Cap- 
per- Harman - Slocum, Inc., (1013 
Rockwell Ave., Cleveland) publish- 
ers of The Ohio Farmer, Michigan 
Farmer, and Pennsylvania Farmer. 
The publishing house prepared 
“Farm Home Decoration and Equip- 
ment Survey” from a study it made 
in the “Golden Crescent” (Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and _ Pennsylvania), 
among 780 subscribers to the three 
publications. The average subscriber 
lives in a house with 7.7 rooms, is 
a member of a family of 3.9 people; 
four out of five of the homes have 
dining rooms, seven out of 10 have 
bathrooms, and wallpaper is the most 
popular treatment for walls. Nearly 
all the respondents are planning to 
improve their homes or equipment in 
the near future. 
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The Troy, N. Y. Market 


Has 
More 


29% * 


Spend 


A measure of purchasing ability compared with 
that of the nation rates Troy, N. Y. 29% above 


the average in buying potential.* 


BUT THAT IS ONLY 
PART OF THE STORY 


The REAL TROY MARKET includes five com- 
munities within a three and one-half mile radius 
of Troy—122,000 consumers with a TOTAL 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME OF $189,325,000. 


A 99.8°,, coverage in this city zone—offered at 


16c per line—ABC circulation 43,184. 


* Sales Management 
1948 Survey of Buying Power in the ABC 
Troy Retail Trade Zone 


a full-page costs less 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD ¢ THE TIMES RECORD 
TROY,N. Y. 


than 1 cent per 


family reached 


A Healthy Climate for Advertising: 
How Do You Create It ? 


BY WALTER GUILD * Garfield & Guild Advertising 


The richest payoffs on advertising investment are achieved 
by companies that establish the closest possible tieup 
between advertising and sales. In this article an agency 


man lists seven ways to insure advertising productivity. 


A product that won’t sell without 
advertising, generally can not be sold 
with advertising. Advertising is used 
to make saleable products sell better. 
This fact should be axiomatic in sell- 
ing circles. Sales managers sometimes 
forget this, or ignore the implications, 
and thereby fail in one of their most 
important functions: to create the 
climate for advertising. 


How can the climate for advertis- 
ing be created? The sales manager 
with a fair, good or excellent rating 
on the following points knows the 
answer : 


The sales department has se- 
cured adequate distribution. 


There is in operation a workable 
merchandising plan for advertising to 
implement. 


The price setup is policed to 
make sure the product is not priced 
out of the market. 


4. The sales manager has a clear 
understanding of the volume classifi- 
cation in which his product falls and 
knows if he is getting adequate re- 
sults from sales and advertising ef- 
forts. 


5. A definite liaison exists, or is be- 
ing worked out, between sales and 
advertising to the end that each makes 
the other more effective. 


6. The sales manager is planning 
his strategy and his campaigns on the 
basis of data personally gathered at 
point-of-sale. 


7. New markets are opened on a 
definite plan, after the climate for ad- 
vertising has been created, and the 
sales department knows its objectives. 


There are manufacturers who ex- 
pect advertising to get distribution 
86 


for them—which is about as realistic 
as expecting to win a war without 
putting men and material in the field. 
Distribution must be the sales depart- 
ment’s first objective. If the consumer 
is sent scurrying after a product by 
advertising and doesn’t find it, or 
finds it with difficulty, either she 
doesn’t buy or she buys another brand. 
Distribution is necessary—but what is 
adequate distribution? Without trou- 
bling to analyze that question, there 
are sales managers who believe they 
have it if they are selling a lot to a 
few. 

1 know 


(We'll 


a sales manager 


"A product that won't sell with- 
out advertising, generally can 
not be sold with advertising. 
Advertising is used to make 
saleable products sell better. 
This fact should be axiomatic 
in selling circles. Sales managers 
sometimes forget this, or ig- 
nore the implications, and 
thereby fail to create the cli- 


mate for advertising."—Walter 
Cruild. 


call him Mr. F, because he ended up 
pretty much of a failure in his job,) 
who said: 
distribution. We're selling all the” 
chains.” This pleased us, 


ever, on general principles we de.” 
cided to check. We found that Mr.) 
F’s product had 13% distribution. © 
The sales manager and the food’ 
broker who employed him were natur-j 
ally horrified. No one likes to see! 
big advertising money spent without } 
the possibility of return. 


What's Distribution? 


Mr. F was no beginner. He had? 
a background of 14 years’ experience, | 
was a top-notch salesman, and a/ 
grand fellow. He was weak on one” 
important point: He did not fully? 
understand marketing. He could have © 
learned, perhaps, by following 7 
product to point-of-sale, but that did | 
not occur to him. He achieved mod- | 
erate volume by loading the trade | 
thus giving an illusion of distribu- 
tion. What he did not realize is that | 
distribution must be qualitatively and | 
quantitatively adequate. 


It sounds reasonable to say, “We 7 


have wonderful distribution. We sell 
all the chains.” But let us examine 
the claim. Suppose a sales manager 
with a food product made that re 
mark in relation to the Chicago mar- 
ket. In that area the chains do about 
50% of the business. A product with 
full chain store distribution is in 
1.296 stores in Chicago. But the cit) 
also has 8,145 independent food 
stores. We assume there is a national 
average of 200 customers per grocer) 
store. Let us suppose that we are do | 
ing a sensational advertising job for 
our client and contacting 10% of the 
potential customers, around 16,000 
patrons of independent stores. But the 
product is not in any of those stores. 


“Sure, we have wonderful 7 


naturally, 7 
for it indicated that our client’s ad- 7 
vertising would be effective. How- 7 


For those 16,000 prospects not to 
have ready access to the merchandise 
advertised could well be fatal to the 
success of the advertising. 

The sales manager who is congrat 


ulating himself that he is not in Mr. 
F’s class, 
have adequate quantitative and quali- 
tative distribution, had better stop 
patting himself on the back until he 
has answered the next question. Some | 
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because he knows he does } 
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To sell 
anything 


‘Reach the 
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7 Your advertising gets more readers per thousand 
‘ circulation in POPULAR MECHANICS because our 
: readers—having the P M. Mind—read ads deliberately. 


That means ANYTHING from shoes to 
shampoo... razors to raincoats... ties to 
tires... watches, cars, radios, golf balls, pipe 
i: 9 *tobacco, cameras, shotguns, fishing rods, 

: railway vacation trips —a list without end. 
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More than ONE MILLION circulation . . . 
more than 4!/, MILLION MALE readers. 
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sales departments have distribution. 
However, they often do not have a 
plan for increasing advertising effici- 
ency to obtain better distribution and 
continued acceptance. 


Display Space 

Each sales manager must work out 
his own individual plan on the basis 
o: all market factors affecting his 
merchandise. However, to test him- 
self, he can ask, for instance, if he 
is sure of obtaining adequate shelf 
representation. It does not mean 
much to be in a big Los Angeles 
super market if your goods are rep- 
resented by half a case; or if the 
entire stock remains in the warehouse ; 
or if the manager does not arrange 
to keep a sufficient stock to supply 
demand. 

Let us take an actual example. A 
certain product sold by a chain estab- 
lishment at the rate of 300 cases a 
month. This did not seem good 
enough to the advertiser of the prod- 
uct or his agency, in the face of the 
demand known to have been created 
by the advertising. ‘The agency, with 
an inkling of what the trouble might 
be, suggested that the chain’s store 
managers be sent samples of the prod- 
uct so that they might become fa- 
miliar with it. This was done. In 
rapid order the sales jumped from 
300 to 3,000 cases a month. 

The main trouble was that half 
the time individual stores were out 
of stock on the item. The chain store 
manager has several thousand items 
to worry about. Either he didn’t 
bother, or didn’t have time to famil- 
iarize himself with this one. The fact 
that there was greater demand than 
his stock allowed for had escaped him. 
It was the sales department’s job to 
be sure he knew the product and 
knew that demand was being created. 
He should have been told why he 
was losing potential sales. 

[t is worth pointing out here that 
distribution in one store helps sales 
in another. It is a cumulative process. 


Check on Prices 


You know the price your merchan- 
dise should be selling for at the retail 
end—but do you know what it actu- 
ally is selling for? Do you know 
how your price setup compares with 
that of comparable competitive prod- 
ucts? The sales manager who does 
not have some means for determining 
these marketing “facts of life’—not 
once, or sporadically, but continu- 
ously—is failing in another phase of 
creating the climate for successful ad- 
vertising. He must work out his own 
system for policing his pricing setup, 
but it will be more effective if, in 
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maintaining it, he puts into practice— 
at least occasionally—point six of our 
examination. 

You rarely find a sales manager 
who does not believe he has a volume 
item. Whether or not this tendency 
is an occupational hazard, an offshoot 
of the optimism, expansiveness and 
exuberance that are more or less 
necessary components of the sales- 
man’s nature, it must be taken into 
consideration and checked against 
hard facts. 

For a sales manager to hopefully 
set up a monthly quota of 10,000 
cases or units of merchandise, and to 
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16mm Projector 
For Light Weight Compactness 
Durability . . Simplicity . . Economy 
Superior Performance 


Write for complete details. 
See your industrial film 
producer for demonstration. 


Price only $9469 
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achieve 2,000, would be dishearten- 
ing. He might blame himself, his 
organization, the advertising, or all 
three and try to get redoubled efforts. 
It may be, however, that what he 
should blame is his own lack of real- 
ism. Many —far too many — sales 
managers and their employers refuse 
to face facts about potentialities of 
their merchandise; therefore they 


never have any clear idea of the vol- 
ume classification into which it falls. 

In this they may be doing them- 
selves, their men, their entire program 
of merchandising, an injustice. To sell 
2,000 


those cases monthly if the 
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pictures with amazingly clear sound 
for both voice and music. Used in 
homes, churches, schools, offices for 
audiences up to 100 people. 
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product is, for instance, a_ sauce, 
might be very good volume indeed. 
Soap selling in the Chicago area, for 
instance, at the rate of only 10,000 
cases monthly could be described as 
a flop. 

A sales manager who honestly 
wants to determine the volume classi- 
fication for his product has a dozen 
aids at hand. There are excellent re- 
search facilities available. Newspapers 
issue continuing studies of volume 
and turnover indicating brand popu- 
larity in various cities. There are shelf 
industry surveys, ranging from coffee 
(where one brand averages 500 units 


per store per month) down to starch 
where an average of six units per 
store per month is sold. In this way 
a manufacturer or distributor of 
starch may be heartened to discover 
that his five or seven units turnover 
is satisfactory. 


Chain Stores Can Help 


The sales manager who remains in 
doubt about the potentialities of his 
product after checking it against 
available findings has another re- 
course: He can consult one or two 
chain store buyers connected with a 
reliable chain. Accepting the fact that 
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brands will not be divulged, he will 
usually find that these buyers can 
help him. 

It is often mistakenly believed that © 
sales and advertising are separate! 
fields, even though they are conceded 
to have the common aim of getting 
people to buy goods and to continue 
to buy them. In modern merchandis- 
ing thinking, it is increasingly being 
recognized that unless an effective 
working liaison exists between the 
sales department and the advertising 
department and agency, each is plac- 
ing handicaps on the other. The result 
might be aptly illustrated by the two- 
headed turtle recently pictured in 
Life. The little guy was having a 
rough time. One of his heads was 
asleep; the other couldn’t go any 
place even if he’d thought out where 
he wanted to go. They jointly con- 
trolled the functioning of his body. | 

For effectiveness, sales and adver- 
tising should be regarded as ham and 
eggs, Damon and Pythias, Romeo and | 
Juliet. They have inter-related and | 
even interlocking functions. Advertis- | 
ing is as much a part of sales as pric- | 
ing, packaging, credit policy. From 
the opposite outlook, sales are the 
determining influence on media selec- 
tion, copy, art. Each must know | 
enough about the other’s job to prac- | 
tice teamwork to reach their common | 
objective. ' 
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Facts and Figures 


Our examination thus far has © 
shown that to create the climate for 7 
advertising and work effectively with 
the advertising department and 
agency, the sales manager should be 
in possession of facts about his distri- 
bution, his pricing, his volume classi- 
fication, etc. On the basis of this in- 
formation he will be able to decide | 
how to merchandise and advertise his 
product. How is he going to get it? 
If he depends on others to dig it up, 
leans on his field staff, relies on re- 
search facilities and, to a large ex- 
tent, draws considerable data second- | 
or third-hand he had better write a 
large bad mark against himself. 

Observation will show that con- 
sistently successful sales managers get 
their information and lay their plans 
from what they learn at the retail 
point-of-sale. It’s the only _ place 
where the “facts of life’? about the 
product can be learned. 

We saw in the case of Mr. F that 
to know sales, yet not to keep abreast 
of marketing, is fatal. Mr. F was one 
of those sales managers who didn’t 
think it was his job to pound pave- 
ments and dig for market informa 
tion. Many others have the same re- 
luctance. They'll tell you. they have 
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‘They’re singing our praises 


in Albany, N. Y. 


(We modestly admit ) 


It’s a refrain we’re fond of... one that we hear all over the country. 
And it tells the story better than we could of how much dealers like 
the ‘yellow pages’ (classified section) of the telephone directory. One 
letter, from an appliance dealer whose name you may have on request, 
reads like this: 


“I am one hundred percent in favor of telephone 
directory promotion and you can quote me on this. 

“I take the opportunity to associate my name 
with the national trade-marks of all the branded 
products for which I am a dealer. 

“It is very inexpensive considering the business 
to be gained.” 


If your product has selective distribution, your trade-mark or brand 
name and your local outlets can be brought together by Trade Mark 
Service in the ‘yellow pages.’ That’s where people look when they’re ready 


(B) 


to buy. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the 
latest issue of Standard Rate & Data. 
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CCASIONALLY the Post catches even it- 
self by surprise. Such was the case with 
the two-part article* about the world’s 
biggest investment house, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. MLPF&B offices. 
were struck by an unexpected avalanche of 
letters, wires and phone calls from bank! 
presidents, corporation executives, educa- 
tors and thousands of others. 


“‘We were completely amazed by the re 
sponse,” said a firm executive. ““We had no 
idea the Post was so widely read and s0 
well respected.” 


The only sour note came from a few 
jealous souls in the brokerage business. 
They asked MLPF&B: “How much did 
you have to pay?” 


Even in jest, the question was absurd. | 
As everyone knows, you can’t buy editorial 7 
spaceinany honest magazine. The MLPF&B k 
article, like all others that appear in the | 
Post, was published solely because it was 7 
interesting and informative reading. ' 
(MLPF&B, incidentally, never has been | 


a Post advertiser.) 


Those who have experienced the power 7 
of the Post, editorially or in advertising, | 
won’t be surprised at the happy 
ending of the MLPF&B story. 
For they know that the Post 
carries tremendous impact. . . 
an impact that has built brand 
leadership in every field. People 
believe what they read in the Post. 
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*‘* The Thundering Herd of Wall Street” 
by Arthur W. Baum. 


People pay attention when 
they see it in the Post 
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served their apprenticeship in that sort 
of chore; they've got others to do it 
for them now. Unfortunately, they 
are in danger of developing “‘big- 


shotitus,”’ not only in their concep- 
tion of the details of their job, but 
even in the contacts they make when 
they do “go calling.” 

Like Mr. F, they make field trips. 
Here’s a typical itinerary: Mr. F 
merchandises food products. His first 
call was on his broker. “Well,” asks 
the latter, ‘‘who would you like to 
see?” Mr. F thinks it over and re- 
plies: “We ought to drop in on Char- 
ley at A & P and Bill at Kroger, 
Jack over at Sprague Warner,” and 
so on. So he drops in on all the big 
shots. Now these big shots (once he 
had sold them) can do little for him. 
But he had pleasant visits and came 
away feeling good — but don’t ask 
what he accomplished. 

If Mr. F had taken his broker 
and spent his two days calling on gro- 
cery stores, he would have learned 
something valuable. In this particular 
instance, he might have learned that 
he did not have distribution. 

A sales manager who does have dis- 
tribution can also learn a lot. Let him 
go into the retail store and observe. 
Is his product on the shelves? On 
display? How much dust is on top 
(or on a competing item) ? How is 
his merchandise priced? What shelf 
position does it enjoy? Once he gets 
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OWENS + CORNING 


FIBER GLAS Products. 


How To Serve You: That's the 
theme of the 17-foot high revolving 
display in the New York City 
sales office of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. Each one of these eight 
panels illustrates fiberglas applica- 
tions. Frame is wood, dome is trans- 
parent plastic. frosted in part, on the 
inside, 
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started on the game he'll think up his 
own questions. Going from store to 
store in a metropolitan area, it isn’t 
too difficult to make 40 point-of-sale 
calls. Our sales manager should not 
be content with a survey that covers 
less than 5% of the trade. A lot of 
intangibles can be observed at first 
hand by the sales manager in this 
way — intangibles he would never 
properly gather by any other means. 
The conscientious man will not be 
satisfied with a commercial survey. 
Neither will he rely entirely on re- 
ports from his field men. Second-hand 
information may be colored by per- 


sonal opinion, or a particular situa- 
tion, and it will not convey the same 
impact as if it were observed by the 
sales manager at first-hand. 
Personally gathered data are in- 
valuable not only in planning for cur- 
rent objectives, but as background 
information for opening new markets. 
The manner in which a sales manager 
tries to extend and enlarge distribu- 
tion is a test of how well he is 
fulfilling his responsibility to create 
the climate for advertising. In open- 
ing a new market, if he does effec- 
tively create that climate, you can be 
sure that he knows what he is doing. 


Descgu for the Dakotas.... 
CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 


IN AMERICA’S 5TH FARM MARKET THE DAKOTA FARMER has 
more Dakota subscribers than any other periodical. 


Year in and year out Dakota farm families—138,000 of 
of them TODAY—read and respond to the advertising 
messages carried in The Dakota Farmer. 


Yes, The Dakota Farmer is the on/y farm paper publish- 
ed since 1881 specifically for, and in the interest of, the 
Dakotas. 100% of the editorial content is of intensive 


interest to Dakota farmers. 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
. P.-MALONEY, Advertising Manager 
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A part of 
YOUR business 


you never see! 


Whether you send or receive 
shipments by Railway Express, 
you never see most of the steps 
réquired in making this com- 
plete, nation-wide shipping 
service a vital part of your 
business. 

The complete facilities of 
Railway Express are what you 
depend upon. . . the door-to- 
door convenience of pick-up 
and delivery in all cities and 
principal towns, the flexibility 
in meeting the needs of your 
particular industry — as well 
as all your personal shipping 
requirements. To you, Railway 
Express means fast service, 
always at your call. 

It's good business to say, 
“Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


.» Maintains 23,000 of- 
fices (there's one near 
your factory, office or 
home)...Uses 10,000 
passenger trains daily... 
Has 18,000 motor vehi- 
cles in its pick-up and 
delivery services...Offers 
extra-fast Air Express 
with direct service to 
1,078 cities and towns, 


rNLWa 
Sense 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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ATF School Develops 
Leadership Talents 


The ability to recognize, develop and use the capabilities 
of subordinates is based on three major essentials of lead- 
ership*: (1) wholesome human relations, (2) effectiveness 


in selling ideas, and (3) expert conference techniques. 


“We want to be certain that we 
are as expert in dealing with people 
as we are in engineering, manufac- 
turing, sales and finance. Industry 
today needs leaders even more than 
it needs technical specialists.” 

This was the opening statement of 
Thomas Roy Jones, president, ATF 
Incorporated, Elizabeth, N. J., at one 
of the sessions of the school in lead- 
ership and human relations ATF is 
conducting for executives of its asso- 
ciated companies.* 

Because the course is designed to 
develop and encourage leadership in 
all supervisory personnel, top man- 
agement (ATF officers), 14 in num- 
ber, attended the school. This spring 
33 members of the middle manage- 
ment group completed the 16-week 
course. Next scheduled for this lead- 
ership training are the plant fore- 
men. Efforts are being made to keep 
the classes small so each attendee 
may receive the maximum benefit of 
the training. 

“While this training program, it- 
self, may not accomplish everything 
that is desired,” Mr. Jones said, 
will open the channel of communica- 
tion from top management to every 
employe, and, equally important, 
from every employe to top manage- 
ment.” 


Essentials of Leadership 


The leadership training program 
at ATF Incorporated emphasizes the 
following major essentials of leader- 


ship: (1) wholesome human rela- 
tions, (2) effectiveness in selling 
ideas, (3) expertness in conference 


techniques. 

The course is conducted with com- 
plete informality and any man pres- 
ent can get into the scrimmage when- 
ever there is not total agreement on 
some point of management. Each 
member of the class is expected to 
report and analyze actual situations 
requiring wisdom and skill in human 
relations. He is expected to deliver 
talks and lead conferences. In other 


*See - “Leadership: What Makes It?”, 
page 37 ef this issue. 


words he learns by doing, under the 


guidance of competent coaches, rather | 


than through lectures, text books and 
examinations. 


The value of the conference as a | 


management tool is _ particularly 
stressed and one of the major objec- 
tives of the program is to improve 
the conference methods of all ATF 
executives. For this reason much of 


the course is devoted to planning and | 


The 


leading conferences. students 


thus learn how they may capitalize | 
on the experience and judgment of | 


associates and they also learn how 


to encourage participation to pave the | 


higher © 


way for team work and 
morale. 
Discussions in the class include | 


such subjects as “how to sell ideas,” 
“how to get along with people,” 
“how to get group action” and “how 
to handle complaints.” ‘The follow- 
ing is the general outline of the ATF 
leadership and human relations ses- 
sions : 


Session 


No. Topic 


R Opening talk—“Why 
we are here and 
what we will do” 


"Industry today needs leaders even 
more than it needs technical special- 
ists."—T. R. Jones, pres., ATF Inc. 
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(a) Steering the Mind 
Under Stress 

Thinking on 
Feet 

Setting the Stage for 
a Problem - Solving 
Conference 

4. Selling Ideas — Mak- 


ing a _ Persuasive 


One’s 


(b) 


we 
. 


How and When to 
Participate 

How to Get Everyone 
to Take Part 

6. How to Make a Talk 

Interesting 

/. Handling Complaints 
—Real and Fancied 

How to Plan a Con- 
ference and Prepare 
a Group 

How to Keep Discus- 
sion on the Track 

How to Correct Mis- 
takes 

How to Use Friendly 
Discipline 

The Technique of 
Getting Decision 

Handling Potentially 
Dangerous Discus- 
sions 


a 
: 


(a) 


(b) 


8. (a) 


10. (a) 


FILM PROTECTIVE 
FIRM FOR TOPFLIGHT 


Vacuumate finds 
many uses for tape 


The Vacuumate Corporation, New 
York City, processes photographic 
film ranging from still negatives 
tosound and color motion pictures 
with their protective treatment 
which guards emulsion against 
climate, wear, scratches, oil and 
fingerprints. 

Containers of film processed by 
Vacuumate are labelled with Top- 
flight Tape as shown in the photo, 
which depicts Vincent Donvito 
applying a label in the plant. 


Many purposes 


Vacuumate’s Treasurer, S. H. 
Bunchez, says, “We also find Top- 
flight Tape particularly adapted 
to hold down film ends. The tape 
leaves no residue on the film 
which is a distinct advantage. It 
can also be used many times. We 
use another advertising label in 
our film can tops” 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERWIN HUBER, President 


YORK PENNA. 
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11. Getting into Action— 
Break the Bonds 
that Hold You 
Back ( Heckling) 

é 3 Giving Recognition 
and Expressing Ap- 
preciation 

How to Re-plan a 
Conference when 
Stymied 

(b) Making Summaries 
and Motivating Ac- 
tion 

14. How to Build and 
Maintain Morale 

15. Follow-up of Confer- 
ences 

16. Concluding Session— 

(a) Putting Learning to 
Work 

(b) Making Yourself 
Worth Listening 
To 


ATF has found already that as a 
result of the program executive con- 
ferences have become from 40% to 
50% more productive. For instance, 
more items are dealt with per confer- 
ence. Another result, and an impor- 
tant one, is the improved ability to 
recognize, develop and use the capa- 
bilities of subordinates. In addition, 


13. (a) 


there is more cooperation and under- 
standing among executives. Also it 
has been found that better decisions 
are made and, lastly, there is a new 
respect for the conference as a man- 
agement tool. 


* ATF Incorporated is the parent com- 
pany of American Type Founders, Incor- 
porated, Elizabeth, N. J., and Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., manufacturers of printing 
presses and equipment, printers’ supplies, 
and producers of 85% of the world’s sup- 
ply of printers’ foundry type; American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation; Day- 
strom Corporation, Olean and Friend- 
ship, N. Y., world’s largest producer of 
plastic and chromed tubular steel kitchen 
and dinette furniture; Daystrom Lami- 
nates, Inc., Daystrom, N. C., lumber and 
plywood manufacturer; Frederick Hart 
& Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., elec- 
tronics equipment manufacturer. 
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Your catalog is 
mighty important 


e People use it to find out what to buy 


and how to buy from you. 


e When people study your catalog, it 
is because they want to buy — and 
often because they have to buy, either 


from you or a competitor. 


@ So when you plan a new catalog, 
plan also to get it studied by as many 


buyers as possible. 


There is where Sweet’s might help 
you. Are your products bought in the 
construction, power or manufacturing 
fields? Then you should ask Sweet’s 
to show you how hundreds of well 
known companies use this service to 
get their catalogs under the eyes of 


more buyers. 


Sweet’s puts your catalog in the hands 
of people who make up the bulk of 
buying power in your market. More 
than that, Sweet’s keeps your catalog 
accessible in their offices at all times. 
Whenever a prospect needs your cata- 


log, he finds it right away. 


Would you like to see if this service 
meets your particular needs? You can 
call in Sweet’s for preliminary dis- 
cussion without obligating yourself in 
any way. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 410th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Shop Talk 


Auto Expense Dilemma: With every sack of mail that is 
dumped into the receiving room, we get half a dozen letters all ask- 
ing some version of the same question. It usually goes like this: 
“We've been paying our salesmen 4%c a mile for auto expenses. 
Should we raise it, and how much?” 


The answer never changes. Ve don’t know. 


The trouble arises because sales managers are begging for a cate- 
gorical answer to a question that, in our opinion, has no categorical 
answer. 


It’s like asking, ““How much should it cost to heat my house for 
a year?’ Where is your house, Alaska or Tennessee? What’s its 
building construction? Is it insulated ? How big are the rooms? How 
many rooms? Do you use steam, hot water, gas, oil—what? 


And so with cars. The only way we know to get trustworthy figures on 
car costs is do it on a custom car-by-car basis. What make, type, and 
year of car is a given salesman driving? Where is his territory? How 
many miles a year does he cover? How do you handle depreciation and 
insurance? Not until these, and some more related questions are 
answered can you develop accurate cost data. Another important point: 
You must separate fixed from variable costs, 


Somehow we've never faced the facts: We are either unwilling 
to set up the necessary cost-accounting machinery in our own offices 
to set up an accurate schedule of auto allowances for the salesmen, 
or we're unwilling to buy the services of outside counsel that can 
do it for us. The point is, it must be done if we want maximum 
economy in car operation, if we want to cut down quarrels with 
salesmen which damage their’ morale and encourage them to pad 
expense accounts, and if we want to get this chronic problem out 
of our hair. We'd never think of trying to run the factory without 
five-decimal figures on per-unit costs of the company’s product, but 
we persist in hoping we can settle the auto question by the lazy 
method of allotting a flat rate per mile, for all cars, for all territories. 


The flat rate, as we have so often pointed out, is unfair to both 
the company and the salesmen. Some salesmen are bound to be 
overpaid. Others won’t be able to make ends meet and they'll grouse 
about it continually. The company won’t know whether auto costs 
are excessive, and if so, how excessive. Miscalculated auto allowances 
can run into big money. In an organization where there are 60 
salesmen traveling an average of 35,000 miles a year, a saving of 
one cent per mile means a saving of $21,000 a year! 


In SM for July 1 we printed some auto cost figures in connection 
with a research study on salesmen’s expense accounts. We reported 
there that the average per mile allowance is now $.0579, compared 
with $.0534 in 1945. But we pointed out plainly that these figures 
need to be used with caution because the large majority of com- 
panies reporting apparently do not know with exactitude what their 
transportation expense is. These, however, are the most recent figures 
we have, or know about, on auto costs. 


You may remember a series of three articles we printed in July and 
August, 1946, by R. E. Runzheimer ("Facts You Will Need for Re- 
appraisal of Your Salesmen's Auto Setup;" "Flat Allowances for Salesmen’'s 
Cars: Why They're Wasteful and Unfair; and “A Short Cut to Reason- 
able Auto Costs for Firms with Small Fleets.) These were combined in 
one reprint and are still available through the Readers’ Service Bureau 
at 10c each. We have commissioned Mr. Runzheimer to do a similar 
study this fall, bringing his figures up to date. 
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Early in 1947 the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association (330 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.) published a report called “‘Sales- 
men’s Expense Allowances,” which was reviewed in detail in SM 
for May 1, 1947. It costs $2. It is, of course, to some degree out of 
date. Dartnell Corp.’s report of 1946, also out of date, is to be suc- 
ceeded by a current report later this year. (Address: +660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago.) We know of no other reports, recent, current, 
or pending. 


Let’s make this point about fixed and variable costs as clear as 
possible. I have before me the Runzheimer standard allowance sched- 
ule for 42 U. S. basic cost areas, for 1947 Chevrolet class cars, 
for the year 1947. Here are the figures for a car operating out of 
Portland, Ore. Its anticipated mileage is 18,000, its anticipated 
performance is 18 miles to the gallon: 


Pe ANN US 855s dg le ad ips ean a Ra WRI 28.00c 
Ce er NE I OE ons cc isaeahcaweraebaseukals 2.16¢ 
PS, OR TEI oie Ss case oe dy Oa canna .70¢ 
WS TNE hi Se init eG aa tne cei yameak wand hm .39¢ 
Fire & theft insurance, annual ..............200000. $ 14.00 
PR end FL. tosorance, snmual. o..nc. ic cics cesses. 61.43 
NS NI os oe Pe ere res x cubiekios we 6.65 
PINON, SII oo 9 oa vic dhe wide de pacwreeaccdon dees 412.00 
ee ee ee NS a ek ea badieocbewsins 494.08 
ee ee ee 1.35 
a ee ee ee 3.25¢ 
Depreciation adjustment per thousand miles in excess 

OO Te MINNIE asisite rdcidnes watiatuieterrstieda $ 9.90 


Companies using this schedule therefore pay the driver the daily 
fixed allowance shown, plus the per mile allowance for each business 
mile. In addition, the driver receives a special reimbursement on each 
thousand miles in excess of 18,000. 


Now let’s compare these with figures for Miami, Fla.: 


PE GOR MMII 5.5 ssa nckne sevincswonecnenenemnbes 29.00¢ 
Cond: Ge Oe CNOE WOE WIE i vcs ced ccc seicesdspnsatnwes 2.23¢ 
NNO UE WE icin o's cds Pee dhoee meme cuwalees .70¢ 
REE, DE i vik edd scenk dee nandide bed taeetaaeee .67¢ 
Pace & theft mourance, annual . ...ciscccccavccosweses $ 19.00 
PD and PL meurance, annual ... .< 60 ccccccccwesces 45.54 
I CN, oo 5 a ceaid'wia ack alae Sale 17.50 
CPCI, II iid gis ov own CRS Sees wn ea eRe Oerled 388.00 
SGGE BOAD TR DONE iin ens diva wencdescainunaen 470.04 
Tay NONE WOR I asic concn dcasn sees wcdcumes 1.29 
ae er ere 3.60 
Depreciation adjustment per thousand miles in excess 

OF SEOO CES ose dh Radixcaedes sc wasde eek $ 9.30 


Thus we see that fixed costs on the Portland car are $494.08; on 
the Miami car, $470.04, a difference of 5.11%. Please don’t ask me 
tor similar figures on a 1942 Buick being driven in the Cincinnati 
territory. We haven’t any such figures. They have to be developed 
on a custom basis, and they have to be kept up to date. 


Incidentally, the 42 cost areas mentioned were mapped in the 1947 
articles we mentioned as being available from Readers’ Service. The 
accompanying text tells how to develop flat allowances on a cost- 
area basis if you simply can’t manage a car-by-car accounting system. 


What all this amounts to is an explanation of why we can’t—and 
won't even try—to give you a figure of five, six or seven cents, and 
tell you that constitutes a fair flat allowance for 1948. We have a 
deep sense of responsibility about this subject, because there are big 
amounts of money involved which are charged to your department 
as sales expense. We repeat: We do not know how you can control 
Waste in auto operation except by more accurate car cost accounting. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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“> .aterest to you in (393 
shopping centers 


ACB Newspaper Research Service 
brings you every advertisement you 
want to see that is published in daily 
or Sunday newspapers of the United 
States. 


With ACB Research Service, you 
know exactly what is being advertised 
by your dealers; or your competitor’s 
dealers; or the content and extent of 
releases by competitors in national 
advertising. 


ACB Research Services can be ob- 
tained nationwide; by cities grouped 
according to population; sales terri- 
tories; or even single towns. Research 
Services are furnished either in tabu- 
lated reports or tearsheets of adver- 
tisements only. You may take these 
services continuously or periodically. 


ACB Services are among the most 
useful tools in merchandising and dis- 
tribution. They are so flexible that 
you can get exactly what you want 
in coverage—and in duration. Execu- 
tives are invited to send today for 
catalog. 


Send for Catalog 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 

tells how to estimate 
cost —suggests many 
applications of informa- 
tion furnished —gives 
names of satisfied users. 


79 Madison Ave., NEW YORK (16) 
538 S. Clark St., CHICAGO (5) 
16 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO (5) 
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LOVE AT FIRS 
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One significant fact to come out of the field of television program- 
ming is the consistent enthusiasm of the critics for CBS-TV showmanship. 

As each of the major CBS-originated and produced Television shows 
has hit the air (and met the critic’s eye) the response has been immedi- 
ate—a case of love at first sight. It is applause not only for purpose, 
but for fulfillment; for both ingenuity and technique—in news as in 
music. in variety-comedy and in “remote” broadcasting. 


Of far greater significance is this fact. In a medium which is still 


in its infancy, these CBS-TV programs emerge as fully matured produc- 


tions on their very first airing—as the following comments clearly reveal. 
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Here’s what the critics said: 

TOAST OF THE TOWN Sunday, 9:30-10:30 pm 

) “Television seemed to advance five years, at least... Sparked 
by Ed Sullivan hitting a new high as an affable emcee, the 
video show maintained a speedway pace...With this show, 
CBS moves ahead of the crowd as the leader in putting 


together Grade A Variety fare.” RADIO DAILY 


/CBS-TV NEWS Monday thru Friday, 7:30-7:45 pm 


“Much better than the feature-type newscast employed by 


© other video broadcasters.” VARIETY 


(Also the American Television Society’s annual news award 


-- 


for “the station with the year’s outstanding news program.” ) 
WHAT'S IT WORTH? Friday, 9:00-9:30 pm 


“Prime television programming... It has visual and auditory 
appeal. each abetting the other. Its content is intriguing 


Pia nT 


/and devoid of monotony, and its format is pleasurably 


— 


> informal ...There’s a tremendous wealth of anecdote and 


_— 


human interest in the program.” THE BILLBOARD 


| PLACES, PLEASE Mon.,Wed., Fri., 7:45-8:00 pm 

“This new backstage tele series, giving featured performers, 
bit players and chorines from Broadway a chance at some 
individual stuff, has a warming informal quality that makes 
BE attractive video... Barry Wood as producer-singer-emcee... 


| hits it satisfyingly.” VARIETY 


FACE THE MUSIC Mon. thru Fri., 7:15-7:30 pm 

“Here's one of the neatest little musical packages to be 
wrapped up for television.” “(producer) ...has wisely 
dressed the show with sufficient visual mountings and has 
given the singers bits of business to do. Latter factor gave 


the show that all-important movement.” VARIETY 


TO THE QUEEN’S TASTE Monday, 8:05-8:30 pm 
“Most TV recipe shows are as flat as stale beer, but one 
stands out like a glistening grape in a flavorless aspic. Mrs. 
Dione Lucas... has husbands drooling ...is something of a 


television sensation.” TIME MAGAZINE 


THE MISSUS GOES A-SHOPPING With John Reed 
King Wednesday, 1:30-2:00 pm 


“Best proof...of staging certain types of television shows 


‘on location’.” Television version “added plenty of color and 
if 


authenticity.” VARIETY 


The audience backed up the critics 
Certainly of equal importance with critical acclaim 
is the response of the audience. Here, too, CBS-TV 


established clear-cut leadership at the very outset. 


On its first rated broadcast Gulf Oil’s WE THE 
PEOPLE won a Hooper Telerating of 46.0, becoming 


the No. 1 program in the New York area. 


On its first rated broadcast TOAST OF THE TOWN 
(9:30-10:00 pm) won a 56.5 share of audience, or 


more than half of all television viewers at the time. 


And CBS TELEVISION NEWS, only two months on 
the air, was the first and only news program to pro- 


duce a broadcast with a rating in the “top 10.” 


Finally,the July Hooper Telerating Report reveals 
that 3 of the “top 5” programs (excluding political 
convention broadcasts) were on CBS-TV—two other 


stations were represented by one program apiece, 


Praise from network affiliates 


A major measure of effective network programming 
is its appeal in other cities. Two affiliates testify to 
the local effectiveness of CBS-TV programs. 


“T am sure you will be interested to know that from the 
comments and letters we receive, it is clear that CBS, day 
after day, is doing an outstanding job in Television News. 
It is programming of this type that helps build large and 
increasingly loyal audiences to our station.” 

G. BENNETT LARSON, WCAU-TV, Philadelphia 


“Congratulations. I think ‘Toast of The Town’ ranks 
with the top Television entertainment on the air. It’s cer- 
tainly the kind of programming stations need to build 


audiences.” E. K. JETT. WMAR-TV, Baltimore 


For advertisers today these 
universal tributes to CBS-TV 
programming have sharply 
practical implications. To ex- 
plore them to : er profit call 
CBS Television. 
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“Lost Product” Maker Seeks Name 


Identity Through Advertising 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


CHARLES S. DAVIS, President, Borg-Warner Corp. 


Borg-Warner, makers of parts for 1,000 manufacturers, 
sponsors an institutional advertising campaign with a 3-fold 
objective: to establish a good-will foundation for future 
marketing, to inform investors, and to make the company 


known as a good corporate citizen and good neighbor. 


Executives of the Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, parts manufacturer 
whose customers are almost entirely 
manufacturers, decided in 1942 that 
they had a problem. They believed 
that the organization’s future wel- 
fare would be better protected if the 
general public as well as customers 
more intelligently understood the 
company’s activities. To meet the 
problem, they developed a program 
of institutional advertising. They 
aimed to build prestige which would 
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assure acceptance of the company’s 
functions and activities. 

Borg-Warner came into being in 
1928 with consolidation of four com- 
panies making highly specialized au- 
tomotive parts. By 1934 it. had 14 
divisions. In 1942, when its name- 
building program was mapped out, 
it was almost 100% in war work 
but was thinking of peacetime manu- 
facture. Today Borg-Warner oper- 
ates 31 plants and mills in seven 
states, Canada, and England. 


RGE-::: 


Jern home 


Development of an advertising and 
promotional program was difficult be- 
cause the company then, as _ today, 


manufactured only a few items that 7 


could be merchandised to the public 
under brand names. The few that 
were merchandised were dimly tied 
up with the company’s name. 

At that time, six years ago, Presi- 
dent Charles S. Davis admits with a 
rueful smile, the public often con- 
fused the name of Borg-Warner with 
other names such as Stewart-Warner, 
Sprague Warner, Baird & Warner 
or, heaven forbid, the Warner corset. 
It was high time to do something 
about it. There were three main rea- 
sons: 

1. With wider 


return of peace, 


sales could be made at less cost and 


2 
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any new items the company might | 


introduce could be established easier 
—and quicker—if the B-W name 
and trade-mark were better known. 

2. Although the stock of the com- 
pany was widely held as investment, 
it was not in the forefront of the 


minds of investors and financial peo- 9 
ple to the extent that its nature § 


merited. 

3. It was believed that benefits 
would follow the depiction of Borg- 
Warner as a good citizen and good 
neighbor; that this would attract 
higher caliber employes in all levels 
of employment; that it would fire in 
them:a greater pride in their work. 

A series of full-color advertise- 
ments was launched late in 1943. 
Reproductions of paintings by promi- 
nent artists dominated full-page ad- 
vertisements. The general theme em- 
phasized Yankee engineering ingen- 
uity as typified by Borg-Warner pro- 
duction skill. Each advertisement fea- 
tured one division’s activity and was 
designed to give that division the 
widest possible publicity, and at the 
same time to identify it as a member 
of the Borg-Warner family. These 
advertisements appeared in The At- 
lantic, Harper's, Forbes, Fortune, 
and U. §. News & World Report. 

People generally in 1945 were 
tired of the war and wartime adver- 
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UNDER THE SKIN: Borg-Warner advertise- 
ments boost brand products, brand parts. 
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e- In a word, the answer is ideas ... practical ideas 
y; on buying, selling and management developed 
by the nation’s most successful merchandisers 
at ... ideas kept fresh and live by publication every 

two weeks . . . ideas made authoritative by 93 


years of experience in serving this specialized 


i‘ field ... ideas with real dollar-and-cents value 
n- | for men in the hardware business. 

th But— meaty editorial is only part of the story. 
X Hardware Age’s advertising is also packed with 
t. profit-producing ideas. Because many more man- 
ig ufacturers use 2% times as many advertising 


pages in Hardware Age as in any other paper in 
the field, leading hardware merchants instinc- 
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flo more Hardware Men 
read HARDWARE AGE 
than any other Trade Paper? 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 


tively turn to Hardware Age first. In their need 
for product information and selling ideas, mer- 
chants find advertised in Hardware Age practi- 
cally all of the products offered for distribution 
through hardware channels ... it saves their 
valuable time. 

Examine the facts that prove regular, respon- 
sive readership—the extraordinarily high 
80.80 % 


voluntary, prepaid circulation in the national 


renewal percentage, the only wholly 


field, the overwhelming acceptance by experi- 
enced advertisers. Better still—try a schedule 
and prove for yourself the power of Hardware 
Age advertising. 


‘}HARDWARE AGE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


tising and were ready for a change 
in timing. For the new look in 
B-W advertising, James Sessions, a 
well known artist, was employed to 
paint colorful, dramatic action scenes 
in various Borg-Warner mills and 
factories. Each painting carried the 
words: “Almost every American 
benefits every day from the products 
of Borg-Warner.” 

By this time there was more white 
paper, and advertising space was 


Week. Months passed, the paper 
situation improved, and the next cam- 
paign was concentrated in such maga- 
zines as The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Newsweek, and U. 8S. News 


& World Reports. 
New Technique Developed 


Reconversion to peacetime products 
was rapid in the Borg-Warner divi- 
sions and by midsummer of 1946 a 
new advertising technique was devel- 


easier to buy. So the company added 
to its list of magazines Farm Journal, 
Business 


Liberty, 
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used. 


Newsweek, and 


MEMO TO SPACE BUYERS: 


The Pulling Power of 
Local Advertising 


| Cannot Be Equaled 


If you want your advertising to produce Maximum 
Results. remember the Pulling Power of the Local 
Press is unmatched. This is particularly true in 
Akron where The Beacon Journal has 100% family 


coverage of this rich, free-spending market. 
Akron Buyers Live, Work, Read, Think and Buy 
locally. It is therefore necessary to appeal to them 


loeally if you wish to get your share of Akron Sales. 


Hitch your sales promotions to a locally known 


quantity. It’s a sure way to make your advertising 
dollars pay the limit. 


KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


JOHN'S 
p STORY BROOKS 


REPRESENTED NATIONA 


oped. This, much improved, is still 
It grew out of the fact that 
19 out of 20 major automobile manu- 


facturers use vital B-W parts; that 
the same is relatively true of a mul- 
titude of other devices such as refrig- 


erators, washing machines, household | 


boats, 


appliances, 
planes. 


motor and .air- 


Borg-Warner today actually makes 


parts for more than 1,000 manufac. 
turers. For some of these it makes 
dozens, scores or hundreds of sepa- 
rate parts and items. Hundreds of 
them, concealed somewhere inside a 
working machine, are never seen, 
The majority of these B-W parts 
are moving parts. 
seems, was started that way. Orrig- 
inal products were gears and trans- 
missions, auto clutches and carbure- 
tors. Today, it is estimated, the com- 
pany makes 75% of the . Nation's 
clutches. 


The business, it | 


Not many years ago, when most | 


automobiles and many other machines 
were largely assembly jobs, most 


manufacturers tried to make the pub- | 


lic believe that they made every part 
going into the product. More recent- 
ly, however, the public has been edu- 
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cated to recognize that fine parts | 


require skilled specialists. This has 
changed the attitude of most manu- 
facturers. 


Tie-In Advertising Started 


Many of them point with pride to 
the skills of their parts manufacturers 


and willingly admit that they go to | 


them for solutions of delicate or diff- 
cult manufacturing problems. With 
this change in thinking, Borg- 
Warner, late in 1946, approached 
a long list of its manufacturer-buy- 
ers with a suggestion. Borg-Warner 
wanted to advertise that it was a 
parts manufacturer for them. The 
company would use liberal space in 
magazines in full color for tie-ins 
with the customer - manufacturer's 
product. 

Straightway something happened 
that probably never before had oc- 
curred in nation-wide advertising. A 
number of the best known 
facturers in the United States gave 
their consent and volunteered coop- 
eration in preparing illustrations and 


copy. 

Out of it came full-color page 
advertisements with such headlines 
as: 


“Borg-Warner has been working 
hand in hand with Forp since 1903!” 

“Borg-Warner has been working 
hand in hand with sTUDEBAKER for 
three decades!” 

“Borg-Warner has been working 
hand in hand with pacKarp for 32 
years!” 

Each of these advertisements, and 
more like them, carried a box which 
read: 
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in PROSPEROUS SEATTLE 


ZL DES STI 


<—*: BAT, with balance and 
power behind it, can “clear the 


bases”. In Seattle ONE advertising 
at medium has the power to win this 
=) 
t market for you! The SEATTLE 
: £ 7 TIMES saturates Seattle’s Retail 
| = Trading Zone ...with its near 750,000 
ts population. The TIMES goes into 3 
7 out of 4 homes in the entire market! 
Proof that this ONE-medium formula 
gets results? Ask any of the scores of 
; " ail retailers and manufacturers who 
. j e oe ge , advertise in The TIMES exclusively! 
h s ra } “ge You can’t sell Seattle without The 
é J ' TIMES ... you will sell Seattle with 
y- j The TIMES alone. 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
from the 185 products of 
BORG-WARNER 
created for the automotive, 
aviation, marine, farm implement, 
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He Puts Pieces Together 
To Picture the National Scene 


He doesn’t accept pictures ready-made, as prepared by 
someone with a ready-made point of view. He, or a 
member of his staff, digs out facts, fits them together 
piece by piece. If a vital part is missing he phones a 
Congressman or a Bureau head—or someone who ought 
to know. If necessary he'll send a fact-finder direct to 
the source—to Alaska—or Mexico—or wherever it may 
be. He ends up with a clear, complete picture for his 
radio audience. 


His program rates high with listeners and advertisers. 
Currently sponsored on 302 stations, the Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. program is the original news “co-op.” It affords 
local advertisers network prestige at local time cost, with 
pro-rated talent cost. 


Since there are 502 MBS stations, there may be an 
opening in your city. If you want a ready-made audi- 
ence for a client (or yourself), investigate now. Check 
your local Mutual outlet—or the Co-operative Program 
Department, Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 
Broadway, NYC 18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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and home appliance industries. 


Similar advertisements, in color, 
reproductions of wash drawings using 


the phantom technique, show B-W ht 
parts in cars: carburetor, propeller § 
shaft, clutch, transmission, timing} 
chains, radiator, universal joints, | 
wheel discs; also such B-W_ items § 
as refrigerators, washers, electric 4 
ranges, and so on, under the company- i 
controlled name of Norge. } 
Cartoon-Type Ads Used 
Borg-Warner also uses cartoon- § 
type advertising of the Believe It or 
Not technique originated by Ripley. § say: 
Some of these are drawn by Ripley § ach 
and others, titled ‘“‘Amazing but § can 
True,” are by Steele, a Chicago ar- § 4s 
tist. The Starch readership survey — our 
has shown that these have a high | tra 
appeal to magazine readers. One E acq 
Starch report indicated that such an § sat 
advertisement in The Saturday Eve- © ing 
ning Post ranked first out of 68 ad- FS 
vertisements in one issue, with 28% : vot 
of the men having read most of the % © 
copy, and that it ranked second out § 
of 64+ advertisements in Time. 5 or 
There has been some criticism of § do 
this advertising technique, but almost § sch 
all of it appears to be from within 5 me 


the Borg-Warner family. The feel- 
ing has been expressed that perhaps 
this type of handling lacks the dig- 


nity becoming a corporation of B-W’s & 
proportion and importance. It is pos- | 


sible that this feeling stems from 
three factors: 

1. That it is radically different 
from the type of advertising one is 
accustomed to see in the publications 
used. 


2. That it has a somewhat spotty A fr 
and confused appearance. a | 

3.That, although the technique is be 
familiar and acceptable when exe- T 
cuted by Ripley, its originator, it er 
may suffer in prestige when carried li 
out by another artist. 

In this connection, there are two of 
pertinent points to consider: (1) that m 
the Steele advertisements have received tc 
as high attention and readership as V 
the Ripley advertisements; (2) that iH 
since the B-W use of this type of & “ 
advertisement, several large and dig- . 
nified advertisers have adopted it. \ 
It seems possible that such criticism | 
is a criticism of human nature and t 
its reading habits, rather than of the n 
advertisements themselves. 

“Tt is safe to assume, in the light P 
of all the evidence we can gather,” 
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Davis, 
achieving the main objective of our 


says President “that. we are 
campaign, and are impressing upon 
as large and proper an audience as 
our budget will permit, the name and 
trade-mark of Borg-Warner, and are 
acquainting these people with the ver- 
satility of Borg-Warner’s engineer- 
ing and production activities.” 

Considerable thought has been de- 
voted to B-W advertising for the 
coming year. Definite plans include: 

1. Continuation of the ‘Believe It 
or Not” technique in black-and-white 
double page spreads, but on a half- 
schedule basis using these advertise- 
ments alternate months. 

2. A series of one page, 4-color 
bleed advertisements during other 
months, continuing to feature promi- 
nent motor cars for which Borg- 
Warner has long supplied essential 
operating parts. 

By means of the advertisements 
which feature various makes of lead- 
ing automobiles, Borg-Warner places 
itself prominently in that field in the 
broadest and most favorable light 
from an institutional point of view. 
These advertisements are designed to 
be the ultimate in beauty and dignity. 
They assure wide attention and read- 
ership due to the high degree of pub- 
lic interest in this subject. 

The Ripley advertisements, on the 
other hand, tell the intricate and 
many-sided story which is essential 
to proper understanding of Borg- 
Varner. In each of these advertise- 
ments the company can give emphasis 
to not just one phase, but to the 
many activities of the various Borg- 

arner divisions. 

hus, by alternating Ripley adver- 
tiements and motor car advertise- 
ments, the management hopes to earn 
uniformly high readership and the 
Proper balance of emphasis in the 
accomplishment of its objectives. 
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Make it so good 


thoy CAM CISC: f 


PROMOTION ?.. 


the field . 
He’ll know—he’s an expert! 


Rising Intralace 


V New brilliant white 


V Envelopes to match in 5 sizes 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER... 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Promotion does its best sales work only 
when the paper is right. Rising Intralace 
is the most versatile paper on the market. 
For your special job there’s one that tops 
. Ask your printer which one. 


V Inexpensive 
V 5 weights V Distinctive pattern appearance 


V Specially sized for offset and gravure 
Excellent printing surface for letterpress 


.GO TO AN EXPERT! 


*) Rising Papers 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS VOTE 
SA OVERWHELMINGLY FOR 
FALL RIVER 


We've been doing a little electioneering lately . . . on the platform 
that Fall River is a richly responsive market, and that we can do the 
same thorough job for national advertisers that we're doing right 
along for the local boys. 


And what happens? In the first six months of this year, out of a total 
gain of 120,171 lines, national accounted for 94,499 lines—or 78.6%, 
of the entire gain. 


National advertisers find out when they use the Herald News—Fall 
River's only newspaper—that they and their retailers team up for a 
terrific selling impact in 97% of the city's homes. The Herald News 
really sells Fall River. 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
KELLY-SMITH CO NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, gnome. Atlanta, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Girls! Girls! 
No. 1 Calendar Subject 


BY ROBERT W. LACKNER, 


Girls! 


Advertising Manager, Pennsylvania Refining Co. 


By a vote of three to one, they're the favorite artwork on 
Pennsylvania Refining's calendars. How do other subjects 
rate? What about distribution? This survey provides cues. 


If you distribute calendars as part 
of your advertising, you will be inter- 
ested in what 361 recipients told 
Pennsylvania Refining Co., Cleve- 
land, about its 1948 calendar when 
the company queried 1,100 with these 
questions: (There were 10 in all) 

1. Do you like the good humor 
pictures with a couple of fast curves, 
and a dog, that are used on our cal- 
endars? Yes, very much? Yes? No? 

2. Do you want us to continue 
with a calendar subject of: A girl 
and dog? Girl only? Neither girl 
nor dog? 

3. If you desire the continuance 
of a girl on our calendar, how would 
you prefer her to be: The same as 
in the past? Less clothes? More 
clothes? Nude? 

Pennsylvania Refining made this 
survey to determine the acceptance 
and advertising value of its 16 by 
33-inch wall-type calendar. Since 
1939, Pennsylvania has been using 
girl and dog subjects on its calendars, 
and it was suspected that a change 
might be in order. 

Our mail survey among 1,100 peo- 
ple to whom we mailed our 1948 
calendar brought a response from 
361, or 32.8% return. 

The 1948 calendar idea was ap- 
proved by 89% of those replying to 
the survey. The girl and dog idea 
appealed very much to 69% of these 
people, while the other 20% expressed 
passive, but positive, approval. 

Girls definitely are a favorite with 
our calendar receivers. Votes for a 
girl and a dog, and a girl alone, came 
from 84% of those responding to the 
survey. 

We particularly wanted to find out 
what kind of a calendar our people 
would like to have in 1949. They 
told us! Out of the 361 replying 
to the questionnaire, 187 voted to 
continue the girl and dog theme. 
This is better than 50%. But 51 


voted for a nude, and 50 for less 
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clothes. Together, the latter two ac- 
count for an additional 33% of the 
vote. 

By asking the people receiving our 
calendar to rate them, we found that 
among those replying, they said they 
liked these calendar themes in this 
order: 

Girl and dog, girls semi-nude, 
nude, girls—bathing, girls—situation, 
outdoor sports, girl and horse, girls— 
dignified, children and pets, historical, 
western, landscape and floral, marine, 
pioneer, children at play, and mother 
and child. Girls on calendars (taking 
top five positions), it is obvious, are 
definitely in demand. 

We usually purchase our calendars 
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from Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. 


Other concerns are free to buy. the 7 


same design from this company. So 
we were curious to know how many 
people receiving our calendar receive 
the same design from other compa- 
nies. Of those who received our 
1948 calendar, 124% reported they 
received from other companies a cal- 
endar with the same theme, and 1% 


said they used this theme themselves, | 
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The problem of securing 100% | 


safe arrival of our calendar is still 
to be solved, the survey disclosed. 
We discovered that 16% of the peo- 
ple who took the time to participate 
in our survey said they had not re- 
ceived our 1948 calendar. They were 
mailed the same day as the question- 
naire, near the end ef 1947, in tubes, 
third-class mail, with 6c postage on 
each. 

Do our people want the Penn 
Drake calendar in 1949? The an- 
swer is a resounding “yes,” giving 
proof of the value to Pennsylvania 
Refining of calendars for advertising. 
Of the 361 responding to the survey, 
338—that’s 94% —said they wanted 
the 1949 calendar. 

The survey gives us a pretty accu- 
rate guide for the use of calendars 
for advertising. Those receiving our 
calendars have given a three-to-one 
vote for girls. Unless future surveys 
indicate a change in taste, it’s obvious 
that we need not consider using any 
calendar theme other than a girl. 
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HOW TO CAPTURE ATTENTION: Engineers and copywriters 
are happy with the slogan, “Captive Heat,” for the new counter 
and window display of the Housewares Division, Reynolds Metals 
Co., Louisville, Ky. To engineers, the slogan accurately describes 
what happens to the heat in Reynolds’ new line of pans. Promotional 
men like it because it summarizes the most important sales point. 
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It’s a simple matter of arithmetic...WHAS gives you more for your money 

You spend hard cold cash to put your sales message on the air. That money should be 

spent with the station that gives you the most per dollar—most listeners, most 

; buying income and most in sales returns. 

; We invite you to compare stations in Louisville — compare their rates, and compare 

' the markets they serve. If you do, you'll find that only WHAS gives you complete coverage 

) in the important Louisville market plus primary coverage throughout the rest of the Kentucky 

; and Southern Indiana market reached by its 50,000 watt, 1-A clear channel signal. 


om Compare, and you'll buy the large economy size. 


‘ 4 
e 
50,000 WATTS * 1-A CLEAR CHANNEL *®& 840 KILOCYCLES 


The only radio station serving and selling 
all of the rich Kentuckiana Market 


Reaching MORE for LESS 
a = wo S) ) WHAS . . $130,968,666 
on § STATION B $55,682,200 


minute daytime onnouncement) 


Ask Petry for PROOF 


Victor A. Sholis, Director ate J. Mac Wynn, Sales Director 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY AND COMPANY 


*The Kentuckiona Morket is that morket within the WHAS .Smv/m contour— 
with the exception of the Cincinnati ond Indionapolis metropoliton areas in 
which WHAS cloims no appreciable listenership. Income figures are from Soles 
Management Survey of Buying Power (Copr. 1948); further reproduction not licensed. 
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Why Realistic Dealer Quotas 
Allow for Seasonal Variations 


BY ANTHONY E. CASCINO © Manager of Market Research, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


Purchases of most products are not made at an even rate 


throughout the year. By adjusting the annual sales quota to 


coincide with buyers’ preferences, the manufacturers and 


dealers can concentrate advertising for maximum impact. 


Many dealer quota systems are 
rendered unrealistic and_ ineffective 
because they fail to consider the sea- 
sonal variations in consumer pur- 
chases. For this reason, the conver- 
sion to monthly quotas deserves the 
same careful analysis that is given 
the computation of annual quotas. 

The final development of a dealer 
quota hinges upon the determination 
of three separate and distinct yard- 


sticks. The first concerns itself with 
the annual quota for a marketing 
area as a whole. The second is a 


basis for allocating this total quota 
among the various dealers within the 
marketing area. And finally, a third 
criterion must be used to distribute 
each dealer’s annual quota 
months of the year. 

A determination and application of 
the first two yardsticks was consid- 
ered in a previous article titled “A 
Yardstick for Setting and Enforcing 


over 12 


Dealer Quotas,” published in the 
April | issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. In that article, the buying 
power index developed by SALEs 


MANAGEMENT was used to arrive at 
the annual quota for the city of Mus- 
kegon, Mich. The allocation of this 
city’s annual quota among four deal- 
ers was based on three factors: a 
historical record of the dealer’s sales 
of the particular product; the relative 
values of each dealer’s gross annual 
sales; finally, the intimate knowledge 
of the dealer contact man. 

These considerations resulted in 
the following annual quotas for each 
of the four dealers: 


Department Store 188 units 


Appliance Store “A” 141 “ 
Furniture Store 94 “* 
Appliance Store “B” 47 “ 


City Quota 470 units 
However, these annual quotas do 
not lend themselves to effective ad- 
ministration. Realization of the goal 
is too remote a factor for the quota 
to offer immediate incentive. The 


tendency is for the dealer to sight the 
remaining months of the year as 
sufficient time in which to achieve 
his annual quota. For this reason, 
annual quotas should be converted 
into monthly quotas. In this way, 
the quota system will be a criterion 
of current activity—forestalling any 
attempt “to put off for tomorrow 
what should be done today.” 

In too many cases, this conversion 
to monthly quotas is assumed to be 
merely a matter of dividing the an- 
nual quota by 12. This method is 
valid for only a few exceptional con- 
sumer products such as bread, salt, 


and toothpaste. The consumption of 
these products is not likely to vary 
significantly from one month to an- 
other. Therefore, each month can 
be considered as important as every 
other, and the monthly quota can be 
held constant throughout the year. 

These seasonal variations preclude 
the assignment of the same quota for 
each month of the year. Instead, a 
monthly yardstick must be developed 
which will consider the effect of holi- 
days and variations in climatic condi- 
tions. 

At first blush, these variables may 
not seem to lend themselves to a 
quantitative analysis. And yet, his- 
torical evidence clearly indicates that 
these seasonal variations repeat them- 
selves with remarkable similarity 
from one year to the next. ‘That is, 
the ratio of sales for any one month 
compared with any other month will 
remain fairly constant despite changes 
in the general business cycle. For this 


"It's the factory's responsibility to develop and apply a seasonal index. With- 
misdirected.""—Anthony  E. 


out it, the dealer's effort will be 
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The newest, largest edition of the 
SHOW of BRANDS... the 13th Annual GRIT 
: @ Reader Survey! STARRING nationally advertised brands ranging 
) for yor" from food to furnace—refrigerator to razor—truck to tobacco. SEE IT— 
: We aden! READ IT! It’s your “how they buy .. . what they'll buy” guide to True Small 
Got4 Town America. The survey will be presented on request to national 
: advertisers and recognized agencies. Write for your copy today! 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S 
GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 

WITH MORE THAN ~~ eS 
- 650,000 CIRCULATION GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3.4. 
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reason, the seasonal index can be ac- 
cepted as an accurate yardstick of 
monthly activity. 

There is no need, at this time, to 
explain the intricate statistical tech- 
niques involved in calculating a sea- 
sonal index for a particular product. 
It is sufficient to say that the aim is 
to set a standard of performance for 
a particular product during each 
month. This standard is usually ex- 
pressed as a percentage of annual 
sales. 


Seasonal Index of Retail Sales 
For Washing Machines 


Percent of 
Annual Sales 

January 4% 
February 5 
March 7 
April 8 
May 12 
June 8 
July 6 
August 6 
September 12 
October 16 
November 12 
December + 

Total 100% 


The table above gives the sea- 
sonal index of washing machine sales 
based on actual sales during the five- 
year period from 1936 through 1940. 
It shows the percentage of annual 
sales which occur—on the average— 
during each month of the year. 

The seasonal variations are real 
and significant. Over 50% of the 
total year’s business is conducted dur- 
ing the peak months of May, Sep- 


tember, October and November. On 
the other hand, the winter months 
of December, January and February 
and the summer months of July and 
August represent the slowest months 
of the year. In one instance, sales 
during October are traditionally four 
times as much as December or 
January. 

It is obvious that seasonal vari- 
ations such as these cannot be ignored 
in setting up monthly quotas for re- 
tail dealers of washing machines. 

Let us assume that the four deal- 
ers in Muskegon, for whom we have 
already developed annual quotas, are 
all franchised to sell a given brand 
of washing machines. When we 
apply this seasonal index of washing 
machines to their annual quotas, we 
arrive at the following monthly 
quotas for each dealer: 


Now, these monthly quotas repre- 
sent a reliable criterion of monthly 
activity; they consider the seasonal 
variations in the retail sales of wash- 
ing machines. 


Inaccurate Quotas 


If the seasonal index had not been 
used, and if the annual quota had 
been divided evenly over the 12 
months of the year, the quotas would 
over-estimate the sales possibilities of 
the slower months and under-estimate 
the sales performance of the peak 
months. As a result, the quota system 
would be defeating the very purpose 
for which it was established. It 
would not present a realistic incen- 
tive to the dealer. For some months 
of the year, the quota would be ridic- 
ulously easy to attain, and for other 
months wholly unattainable. 


Monthly Department Appliance Furniture Appliance 


Quota Store Store"A" Store Store "B" 
January 8 6 i? 2 
February 9 7 5 2 
March 13 10 7 3 
April 15 11 8 7 
May 23 17 11 6 
June 15 11 8 4 
July 11 8 6 3 
August 11 8 6 3 
September . 23 17 11 6 
October 30 23 15 8 
November 23 17 11 6 
December 8 6 7 2 
Annual Quota 189* 141 96* 49* 


* These variations from the computed annual quotas are due to the 
“rounding out” of the monthly quotas. 


New Techniques for Sales Force Management 


“INCREASING WHOLESALE DRUG SALESMEN’S EFFECTIVENESS” 


This new book, by James H. Davis, Ph.D., presents the results of extensive 
research along new lines. Modern techniques of scientific management—such 
as JOB ANALYSIS and TIME AND DUTY ANALYSIS—are applied to break 
down the job of the salesman selling to retailers into its essential elements, 
and to analyze time, methods, and techniques of actual salesmen on the job. 


To wholesalers and manufacturers selling to retailers in many lines, this book 
shows the way, in new and practical terms, to more scientific selection of 


salesmen . . 


. more effective training and compensation 


. .. better methods 


of selling . . . more scientific sales force supervision. 


Sponsored and adopted for use by the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 


ciation. 


193 Pages 6 x 9; Cloth 


65 Tables, 22 Charts 


Order Direct trom 


4 BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
B THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY + COLUMBUS, OHIO 


$3.00 
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Furthermore, the dealer would 
continue to make absolute and mis- 
leading monthly comparisons. So 
long as he sold more units in May 
than he did in April, he would as- 
sume that May was a better month. 
Actually, he must sell at least 50% 
more units in May in order to com- 
pare favorably with April. 


Promotional Guide 


An additional advantage which ac- 
crues from the application of a sea- 
sonal index is that it offers the dealer 
a guide for his sales promotional 
plans. For instance, it would prove 
folly for a washing machine dealer 
to conduct his big local advertising 
campaign during the month of Janu- 
ary when consumer inertia is too 
great an obstacle to overcome. Rather. 
he will find that his returns, per 
dollar of advertising expenditure, are 
greatest during the peak buying sea- 
sons. Needless to say, it does not 
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follow that the dealer should be com- 
pletely inactive during the slower 
months. 

As a matter of fact, he can 
dovetail his promotional activities. 
That is, during the summer months, 
when washer sales are relatively low, 
the dealer can devote more of his 
attention to stoves and ranges which 
enjoy greater sales activity during 
July and August. 


Factory's Responsibility 


In any event, the seasonal index 
must be a part of the dealer’s work- 
ing knowledge, and it must be the 
factory's responsibility to develop and 
apply a seasonal index for its par- 
ticular product. For without it, the 
dealer’s efforts will be misdirected, 
and his performance will not neces- 
sarily be commensurate with his abil- 
ity to fulfill the obligations of his 
franchise. 


Correction in G. M. A. 
Salesmen's Survey 


In the July 15 article “Dealer 
Salesmen Appraise Faults and Virtues 
of Their Bosses,” there, was an un- 
fortunate error in the table on page 
44. Newspapers, instead of having 
994 weighted points, should have had 
1,254 and the newspaper percent of 
potential thereby changes to 72.8. 


The salesmen’s evaluation of the 7 
types of media is as follows: 


Network radio 79.4 
Newspapers 72.8 
Consumer magazines 69.4 
Store and window displays 64.5 
Business papers 45.4 
Outdoor posters 44.9 
Radio, spots on local 

stations 39.3 
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What 


DO TIRE DEALERS SELL? 


The modern "tire dealer" is an auto- 
motive merchant and servicer who sells: 


Tires, Tubes, Recapping 

Radios for Home and Car 
Heaters and Defrosting Fans 
Batteries and Spark Plugs 

Fog Lamps and Back-up Lights 
Anti-Glare Visors and Shields 
Chemical Defrosters and Wipers 
Chains and Pocket Tire Gauges 
Seat Covers and Car Paints 
Wax, Cleaners and Polish 

Car Robes and Driving Gloves 
Exhaust Deflectors and Mirrors 
Air and Musical Horns 

Grille and Trunk Guards 

Map Holders and Flashlights 
White Sidewall Trim and Rings 
Chrome Flicker Hub Caps 
Steering Wheel Covers and Knobs 
Sporting Goods 

Toys, Games and Home Items 
Sealed Beam Conversions 

Floor Mats and Pedal Pads 
Alcohol-Water Injection Units 
Case-Sealed Motor Oils 
Cigarette Lighters and Ash Trays 
Automotive Fire Extinguishers 3 


That's how tire dealers have diversified their sales activities in 
recent years. That's the kind of a “tire dealer" who monthly reads 
TIRES SS for news about his industry and for leads to new items he 
should sell. 


If you have a product that can be marketed through this live branch 


of the automotive field you will find TIRES SS a helpful advertising 
medium. 


Let Us Send You Details. 


TIRES 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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(Price 10c) 4 
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‘|No-Investment Stock Plan Builds 
Lucrative Greeting Card Sales 
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By assuming sole responsibility for keeping up a clean, 


timely, and moving stock of greeting cards for retailers, 


G. E. Day is converting seasonal into year-around outlets. 


The all-year-round greeting card 
business is one that has grown fabu- 
lously in the past decade or so and 
it tempts many retailers, large and 
small, for the extra-profit sideline. 
But there is a lot of detail work at- 
tached to keeping up a clean, timely, 
steadily-moving stock, anticipating 
seasons and holidays, maintaining re- 
placements, providing variety. 

A greeting card display can tie up 
a lot of store space too; and where 
customers do their own picking and 
choosing, there are losses from soiled 
cards. A considerable outlay must be 
made to put in an attractive stock 
and the retailer who wants to show 
the cards of more than one manu- 
facturer may have to shop around and 
buy from many in small quantities. 

G. E. Day & Son, San Francisco, 
who for eight years has been distribut- 
ing greeting cards, and nothing else, 
to drug stores in Northern California, 
a year ago thought out a plan for 
making many of their occasional and 
seasonal customers year-round outlets 
for a wide variety of cards. 


How Plan Works 


They offered store owners a mer- 
chandising package — complete with 
display cabinet—which took practi- 
cally all of the detail work as well 
as the risks off their shoulders and 
gave them a clear profit of 40% on 
the merchandise sold. Here’s how it 
operates: 

The company puts into the store 
an attractive display cabinet which 
the owner pays for at wholesale 
prices—$60 to $150, depending upon 
the size, kind of wood and finish. 

wo- three- and four-foot cabinets 
are the most popular. The upper part 
of the movable display holds master 
cards of the stock offered, one only 
ot each type. The master card is cello- 
phane covered, mounted on_ black 
cardboard, with card title, stock num- 
ber and price printed on the back. 

€ stock number corresponds with 
that on a file of the particular card 
kept clean in one of the drawers in 
the lower part of the cabinet. 

he cabinet and master card set-up 
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is not original or exclusive with G. 
E. Day and Son but their method of 
merchandising it is. Before selling a 
druggist, a salesman makes a survey 
of the man’s greeting card potential, 
taking into consideration the neigh- 
borhood, amount of traffic, kind of 
trafic, type of clientele and size of 
the retail operation. On the basis of 
the study he recommends the kind 
and size of cabinet that will do the 
most profitable job for the store and 
stocks it with the sort of cards con- 
sidered most likely to appeal to its 
customers. This is something that 
only a retailer very experienced with 
greeting card selling could do for 
himself. Most drug store owners lack 
that experience. 

Fully confident that if left to their 
management the stock will sell, G. 
E. Day and Son put in the cards on 
a no-investment basis. The druggist 
pays only for what is sold. Year- 
round, non-seasonal cards _ include 
birthdays (arranged under the head 
of every sort of relationship and for 
all ages), the gamut of anniversaries, 
condolences, get-well wishes, congrat- 
ulations, and so on. Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, seasonal and _ holiday 
cards go in at the appropriate times, 
not forgetting Valentines. The latter 
start in price at one penny and pull 
a big junior trade but the usual range 
is from two-for-a-nickel up to $1. 

Customers pick their cards by 
studying at their leisure the master 
cards on display. A store clerk takes 
the stock numbers of those chosen 
and supplies a clean card from the 
stock drawers. 

The store owner or manager does 
not have to bother about re-ordering. 
The company services the cabinet, 
calling on stores according to card 
sales volume—from twice a month to 
about once in six weeks. But it does 
more than just replace stock. The 
salesman takes careful note of what 
moves, what does not, replenishing 
accordingly. 

A druggist buying for himself, to 
save himself trouble will usually buy 
one manufacturer’s cards only. Day 
offers a choice of goods from eight or 


SALES AID: This plastic ferris wheel holder 
for scenic cards is newest G. E. Day mer- 
chandiser. The wheel is loaned to retailers, 


more manufacturers. The variety and 
frequent changes keep stock moving 
and also make steady card customers 
for the store. 

Retailers have been very responsive 
to the G. E.. Day merchandising 
packet. The company’s coverage now 
extends from Sacramento to San Jose, 
with intensive coverage throughout 
the San Francisco Bay area. Any 
number of druggists who never 
thought of bothering with cards, or 
put them in only for Christmas, now 
do a monthly greeting card business 
which averages $25 a month, net. 
Some druggists run up. to $100, even 
$200 a month, Day remarks, but 
taking the average, it comes to about 
$25. “Some of our accounts are quite 
small, “‘but the smaller ones are the 
backbone of our business.” It is this 
“backbone” that has grown as a re- 
sult of the no-investment merchan- 
dise packet. And small outlets are 
often built into bigger ones by the 
Days’ survey-and-servicing deal. The 
40% discount allowance also is at- 
tractive to druggists who make this 
only on their most profitable mer- 
chandise, including the better lines of 
cosmetics and some drugs. 
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LEADERSHIP: 
What Makes It ? 


(Continued from page 40) 


objectivity in reaching decisions and furthering good 
human relations. 


Professor Emory S. Bogardus: Leaders and Leadership. 


29. Do followers generally surround leaders with 
a “halo”? 


Yes. Associates of leaders consider them free from in- 
feriority feelings. But, curiously enough, both men and 
women leaders rate themselves as having more inferiority 
feelings than do non-leaders. Studies of many leaders sug- 
gest that their triumph over inferiority feelings often 


results, by way of compensation, in positions of domin- 
ance. 


Drs. Gardner Murphy and Lois Barclay Murphy: Experi- 
mental Social Psychology. 


30. Do successful industrial leaders play hunches ? 


No. Today more than ever, they base policies and de- 
cisions on facts—not on emotions or opinions. They use 
the best experts, laboratories, market surveys, statistics, 
trade associations, Government research agencies, 


and 
highly skilled associates. 


E. A. Filene: The New Leadership in Business. 


31. Are business leaders college graduates ? 


Yes. The tendency is in that direction. A study of 150 
business leaders, 50 from each of three levels of accom- 
plishment, revealed: (1) The top 50: 72% went to 
college; 18% went as far as high school; 10% left school 
at the end of the elementary grades. (2) The mid-group: 
76% went to college; 10% went as far as high school; 
8% went only as far as the grades. (3) Bottom group: 
20% went to college; 48% went as far as high school; 
32% went only as far as the elementary grades. 


Dr. Daniel Starch: How to Develop Your Executive 
Ability. 


32. Do leaders in the business world attribute 
their success to certain capacities ? 


Yes. 150 business leaders rated four capacities as ac- 
counting for their success in large part. These were men- 
tioned in descending order of frequency, as given here: 
ability to handle people, ability to think, capacity 
to assume responsibility, inner drive. 
Dr. Daniel Starch: How to Develop Your Executive 
Ability. 
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33. Do leaders have a knack of getting more out 
of subordinates than they knew they had in them?” 


| : 
Yes. Because leaders are keen judges of human nature, | 


They do not underestimate nor overestimate their subor-/ 
dinates. Leaders are able to get men to work well be-| 
cause they practice the psychology of human motivation, 

The typical leader “sees just where they (subordinates) 

will be most serviceable.” 


Dr. Paul Pigors: Leadership or Domination. 


34. Are leaders good teachers? 


Yes. Results of The George Washington University 
Teaching Aptitude Test administered to business leaders 
indicate that their scores are higher than are those of 
upper classmen in teachers colleges, according to a study | 
made at The National Institute for Human meetin 

Dr. Ordway Tead also stresses the importance off 
teaching ability: ““The leader can most surely count upon | 
the sustained support of the led when they have been? 
through experiences sufficiently like his to have brought | 
them to the same conclusions about w hat they want and) 
how in general they shall try to get it.’ f 


Dr. Ordway Tead: Art of Leadership. ' 


35. Are business leaders a hard-working group? 


Yes. According to results of a nation-wide study, busi- | 
ness leaders are hard workers. Among their significant 
work-habits: : 
82.5% get to the office at 9 A.M. or earlier. 
68.7% leave the office at 5 P.M. or later. 
56.1% spend an hour or less for lunch. 
95.9% work at night at home more than 


“seldom.” 
78.0% work on Saturdays in the winter. 


The Management Poll, Fortune, 1946. 


36. Is business leadership moving in a certain di- 7 
rection P 


Yes. Leaders of big business in America ‘are tending é 
more and more toward professionalization. Their interest 
in post-graduate study is evidence of this trend. The pro- 
fessional leader in the large corporation must attempt 
to co-ordinate the decisions of many lesser executives. 
This precludes continued study, research, and_self-im- 
provement. 


Dr. Robert A. Gordon: 


Business Leadership in the 
Large Corporation. 


37. Is “moral creativeness” the highest expression 
of leadership? 


Yes. A distinguished teader in the business world pre- 
sents a study in which he demonstrates “that aspect 0! 
individual superiority in determination, persistence, en- 
durance, courage; that which determines the quality of 
action; which often is most inferred from what is 20 
done, from abstention; which commands respect, revel 
ence ... is the aspect of leadership we commonly imply 
in the word ‘responsibility.’ Responsibility is the quality 


ve 
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which gives dependability and determination to human 
conduct, and foresight and ideality to purpose.’’ It is all 
a part of “moral creativeness.”’ 


Chester I. Barnard: The Function of the Executive. 
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PRACTICAL BUILDER readers do $9 billion of 
building, $5 billion of which is an exclusive PB 
market (ask for survey). 75,000 distribution. More 
builders pay to read PB than any other paper. 
BUILDING ¢ NEWS is the first publication 
edited 100% for the lumber and building material 
dealer. Edited by the largest, most experienced 
staff. BSN’s quality of readership can be judged 
by its editorial content. 20,000 distribution. 


ALER, controlled circulation to 4,500 wholesalers 
and to 18,500 lumber dealers, including all dealers 
not subscribing to other papers. No BSN reader- 
ship duplication. CCA. 

CERAM read by 4,300 top executives, 
including manufacturers of sanitary ware, ceramic 
tile, architectural enamel, refrigerators, ranges, 
washers, etc., window and plate glass, glass block, 
end others. The top paper. 


BRICK & RECORD goes to over 4,000 key 


men in plants making brick, structural tile, flue 
lining, wall coping, sewer pipe, glazed brick and 
tile needed for America’s big construction program. 


Also publishers of CERAMIC DATA BOOK 


TO THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Through these 


@ @ 


Building Papers read by 
118,800 Building Men 


For over 30 years, all our time and resources have been devoted to the interests 
of this vast multi-billion dollar industry. Our 6 specialized publications cover 
manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers and builders—each paper separately edited 
by separate staffs. No horizontal publications, each especially tailored for its 
particular job. 

At Building Headquarters you'll find an unmatched aggregation of building 
editors with specialized knowledge in every branch of building. 


That’s why your advertising clicks in these publications, because each goes 
straight to the job-interests of its readers—your customers. That’s why these 
publications give you so much more reader interest and acceptance—so much 
more value for your advertising dollar. 


"TSA “Our staff KNOWS the building industry. Ask Building Industry Head- 
quarters for facts about the building market. Send for copies of booklets and 
research data interpreting the light construction market for your products. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


For over 30 years Exclusive Publishers to the Building Industry 


SOUTH WABASH AVENUE—CHICAGO 3 


Sales Tools that Inspire 
Prospects Confidence 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with EMIL SWANSON, President, 
Superior Truck and Body Company, Inc. 


Superior Truck builds custom bodies. By leaning heavily 
upon photographs of completed jobs and emphasizing 
the advertising value of its specialized bodies, the com- 
pany creates a feeling of trust between itself and clients. 


When each job is custom built and 
each customer’s problems are differ- 
ent, how do you tailor your selling 
for most effective presentation and re- 
sults? The standardized approach is 
out, the salesman cannot be given a 
“line” requiring merely minor adap- 
tations; selling tools offer a challenge, 
too. Then what kind will you use? 

Superior Truck and Body Co., 
San Francisco, which tailors truck 
bodies to individual needs, faced this 
question when the business was 
started less than two years ago to give 
business firms “trucks with a person- 
ality.” The New Look wasn’t being 
talked about then, but commercial 
firms’ sales executives were conscious 
of the advertising value of the ve- 
hicles in which their goods were 
moved into trade channels over miles 
of streets and highways. 
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“There was no point in putting 
out a catalog,” explains Superior’s 
president, Emil Swanson, “it would 
have to be changed too often. Besides, 
we were not offering standardized 
products, but individuality.” 

If you move ice cream or frozen 
foods your needs are very different 
from manufacturers distributing beer, 
the wholesaler of bottled water, or 
bakery goods. You may know exactly 
what you want; but you are closer 
to the average if you have only a gen- 
eral idea of the effect and results and 
potential efficiency of the truck or 
selling fleet bodies you will order. 

One of the obstacles Superior has 
had to overcome in selling custom 
built jobs is the difficulty many peo- 
ple experience in visualizing—from 
verbal description an object that 
does not yet exist. Blueprints tell a 


story to the technician, but often only 
confuse the layman. Pictures help; 
Superior leans heavily on them. Fin- 
ished jobs, whose appearance and per- 
formance can be pointed to, are a ma- 
jor part of the custom built sales 
presentation. But the heart of suc- 
cessful selling of the custom-built job 
is creation of confidence. The cus- 
tomer must be made to feel that his 
needs are thoroughly appreciated and 
understood and that the delivered job 
will meet his requirements. The 
problem: How to establish that con- 
fidence? 

“We make the customer’s problems 
our own,” declares Swanson, “only 
when we have a thorough under- 
standing of his needs, his product, his 
transportation problems, do we at- 
tempt any selling at all, in the direct 
sense.” Like a tailor or an architect, 


The Picture Above 
ONE OF A KIND: To sell a special 


horse van requires a custom sales ap- 
proach. The basic appeal is confi- 
dence in company's creative ability. 
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for Smith-Corond Typewriters 


“Syracuse is o Natural market for 
business and 


expanding industry, : 
says Hurlbut W. Smith, 


sales,” 
h & Corona 


President of L C Smit 


Typewriters Inc. 


AUGUST 


’’Smith-Corona typewriters speed 
business ‘round the world while, behind 
the scenes, Syracuse speeds the indus- 
trial growth of Smith-Corona as evi- 
denced by a recent 50% enlargement of 
factory and office facilities. 


“Back in 1903, at our founding, Syra- 
cuse gave us a healthy send-off with its 
reserve of skilled labor which then, as 
now, was attracted to a consistently 
stable market where industry is diversi- 
fied, employment steady and the wage 
level high. 


“Today 2,300 Smith - Corona em- 
ployees take home a substantial portion 
of the $1,250,000 weekly payroll re- 


“ALL BUSINESS 
iS LOCAL” 


15, 1948 


corded for 22 industries representing 
only a cross section of Syracuse’s 415. 


‘To Syracuse, we say THANK YOU 
for the great natural market resources 
which have enabled us to advance busi- 
ness progress throughout the nation and 
the world with Smith - Corona type- 
writers.”’ 


Whether you're launching a test cam- 
paign or planning expansion of your 
present sales operation, you can insure 
maximum effectiveness by selecting the 
newspaper which delivers complete cov- 


erage of an ever-prosperous market... . 


at one low media cost. 


For Complete Market Coverage 
at ONE LOW COST... 


WU SYRACUSE HERALD-JOURNAL (Daily) 
WY SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN (Sunday) 


National Representatives: Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


Hub of the Empire State — A City of Diversified Industry _—_ 
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Flip up this tiny metal tab and 
it breaks off. Under it appears 
the word “OPENED”. 


It is the farmer’s “seal of ap- 
proval”...a clasp that binds the 
knot on every bag of certified 
seed he buys. It marks the grower 
as a far-sighted businessman who 
grows superior seed and sells it 
to the cream of the farm market. 


It is very likely too, that this 
grower of “padlocked” seed 
is one of the Influential Million 
farmers in our nation today —a 
member of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. For in this 
group are the rural leaders of 
America...the farm people who 
influence the buying of their 
neighbors, their community and 
their nation. Reach this power. 
ful following through their own 
publication... 


The Hation's 
ASRICULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


1,358,810 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
109 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CUSTOM VAN FOR DOGS: Even buyers for mobile dog pounds perk up their 


ears when Superior shows how they can specify the features that they want. 


the producer of individually designed 
truck bodies sells first of all his 
know-how, his proved claim to being 
a specialist and an expert, and when 
he has done that his recommendations 
are listened to, even though he rec- 
ommends something as new, say, as 
an all-aluminum truck body. 

To begin with, this tailor of truck 
bodies produced the conventional all- 
steel body. When aluminum became 
plentiful, Superior began to design 
trucks with aluminum panels welded 
to aluminum frames and found they 
had a lot of selling points appealing 
to a wide variety of business firms. 
Since June, 1946, Superior has fab- 
ricated more than one thousand indi- 
vidually tailored aluminum panel 
trucks for a wide variety of users of 
small to large fleets. 


Assemble the Facts 


As preliminary to any sales presen- 
tation, the Superior salesmen assemble 
basic facts—type of body; product to 
be transported; its quantity or units 
per truck, and weight; kind of truck 
now in use, possible deficiencies and 
improvements; appearance, design, 
and advertising factors; ease of load- 
ing, unloading, man-hour savings; ac- 
cessibility of the product in route sell- 
ing; and a host of other details. 


The engineering department stud- 
ies the findings and draughtsmen pre- 
pare preliminary designs. At this 
point, salesmen take over, interpret- 
ing designs to prospects, show pros- 
pects photographs of similar equip- 
ment, or take them to a fleet operator 
using comparable bodies. At times, 


prospects are invited to see how Su- 
perior constructs its trucks. Thus, the 
custom built sales presentation begins, 
whether active selling is necessary or 
not. The company considers it has a 
responsibility to “fit” the client with 
the best truck body for his needs. Su- 
perior takes the long range view. The 
customer must be satisfied so that the 
intangible factor of confidence that 
the “tailor” of any product needs, 
constantly prevails. Calling them- 
selves “specialists in fitting truck 
bodies to every job,” Superior at- 
tempts to make every presentation 
emphasize the fact by anticipating the 
prospect’s requirements in detail. 

Superior’s sales presentation shows 
the customer how his truck body can 
extend the effectiveness of his adver- 
tising in other media and pave the 
way for the selling his package does 
as well. To Superior, a truck is more 
than a carrier of cargo. In the case 
of some products, such as beer or car- 
bonated beverages, for instances, the 
truck body may have all the advan- 
tages of a moving display ease. “You 
have an attractive product,” the sales- 
man points out, “so your trucks 
should also be designed to show it 
off to advantage, or carry it in such 
a way as to help to tell your selling 
story.” 

After the more technical presenta- 
tions, Superior’s salesmen frequently 
use photographs to sell the prospect 
on the body type the company believes 
is best fitted to his needs. 


Photographs are taken of each com- 
pleted job. “We do this for our own 
records,’ Swanson explains, ‘and 


also for use as a sales tool. Sometimes 
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a customer is not sure just what he 
wants. As we talk, we will begin to 
show him photographs. This serves 
the dual purpose of helping custom- 
ars to clarify their ideas and to create 
an atmosphere of confidence.’ Each 
photograph shows an actual job, giv- 
ing “body” to ideas under discussion 
while tactfully presenting a record 
of achievement and, by implication, 
testimonials. The company has hun- 
dreds of photographs which salesmen 
and officials use in customer job dis- 
cussions in much the same way a cos- 
tume designer might use photographs 
of stylish ladies wearing costumes he 
has created, not with the aim of sell- 
ing the new customer a duplicate, but 
of sparking ideas, inspiring confidence 
in his skill, and impressing with the 
caliber of his steady trade. The de- 
sign that finally emerges, thus, is not 
only “made to measure,” but it “does 
something” for the client. 

Practically all of the company’s 
customer contacting is on a personal 
basis. President Swanson, Vice-Presi- 
dent Louis Cavagnaro, and Secretary 
Stanley Richards consider themselves 
all, in a sense, salesmen, but they have 
two field men, one contacting custom- 
ers and prospects in San Francisco, 
the other covering other parts of 
Northern California. The salesmen’s 
work consists in preliminary contact- 
ing to uncover new prospects, finding 
out their particular needs, bringing 
back the facts for the draughting de- 
partment to work out tentative de- 
signs, and later following through 
with the selling process as already 
outlined. 


PERSPECTIVE: It’s a stereoscopic 
viewing device—the View-Master— 
by which salesmen for Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis, can 
show prospects Kodachrome slides. of 
decorative insulating siding. The 
idea for the viewer originated with 
Minnesota’s salesman Ray F. Trip- 
lett, who received a cash prize in an 
employes’ suggestion contest. 
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Take closing dates and production deadlines in your 


stride — use Air Express to give you more time for every 


job. This super-speedy service keeps electros, printed 


matter, artwork and layouts moving at top speed. 

Air Express is the fastest possible way to ship or 
receive. Because it goes on all flights of the Scheduled 
Airlines, you get round-the-clock service. Pick-up and 
delivery included in the low rates. Make it routine pro- 
cedure to specify Air Express service regularly. 


Specify Air Express-Worlds fastest Shipping Service 


@ Low rates — special pick-up and delivery in principal U. S. 
towns and cities at no extra cost. 

@ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


True case history: Advertiser in Detroit has his electrotyper ship 
regularly by Air Express, Typical example: 3 lb. electro picked up 
at 6:15 p.m., delivered to Oakland, Calif., newspaper 3:34 P.M. 
next day. 2091 miles, Air Express charge only $2.01. Any weight 
similarly inexpensive. Phone local Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, for fast shipping action. 


How to relax though faced by deadlines 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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One SERIES NUMBER 6 


WHEN CANAL STREET 
CATERED TO 
CARRIAGE TRADE 


. the Arnold Constable store was 
reading publications which later 
became identified with the Haire 
Merchandising group. 


- TTy 


—— poe om 


and CURRENTLY.. 


Arnold Constable on 
Fifth Avenue holds sub- 
scription to all of the 
Haire fashion publica- 
tions. 


MORE EFFECTIVE BI BECAUSE 
THEY’RE MORE SELL-ECTIVE 


SPECIALIZED 
PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK 


ZiTe@ BSROADWAY, 
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MERCHANDISING 
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Gift Packaging Ups Unit 
Of Sale for Ekco 


Ekco Products Co. is out to banish the odd assortment of 
kitchen tools from the average household by offering 
ladles, spatulas and basting spoons in sets attractively 
packaged in ways to catch the eyes of gift buyers. 


Most kitchen tools have been sold 


| down through the years in plain, 


| department stores or 


utilitarian containers or singly in 
bulk displays on counters or out of 
island displays in hardware outlets, 
five-and-dimes. 
was that home owners 


The 


result 


_were likely to pick up the tools one 


at a time as needed. 
usually, with odd and unmatched 
assortments and generally with 
needed items missing. All this was not 
conducive to pride in ownership. 
Now, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
one of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of kitchen tools, has set out to 
change all this through up-to-date 
packaging. The idea is to lift kitchen 
tools to gift items; for weddings, an- 
niversaries and all special oceasions. It 
seeks to sell them in sets instead of 
singly and so lift the unit price of the 
sale. Ekco’s line includes Flint cutlery, 
Ekco pressure cookers, Ekcoware, 


They'd end up, 


Flint and Ekcoline kitchen tools and 
an assortment of many other types 
of kitchen items. 

Upgrading such prosaic items as 
ladles, spatulas and basting spoons 
to fit them into the gift category was 
obviously a problem. Ekco commis- 
sioned Raymond Loewy Associates, 
New York, to do the repackaging job. 
They were told to get the appearance, 
oomph and glamour into the packages 
enough to make a gift a gift. 

The result: The Flint assort- 
ments are offered in two sizes; a 7- 
piece set with wall rack, turner, fork, 
spoon, masher, ladle and spatula; a 
+-piece starter set with rack, masher, 
turner and spoon. The stainless steel 
wall rack has hooks for six tools. If 
the 4-piece set is purchased each 


empty hook is a daily invitation to fill 
out the set. 

Colors employed on the packages 
include a rich red magenta, gray-blue 


ENSEMBLE KITS: Ekco bids for two sizes of purchases. On the left is the four- 
piece set, and on the right is the seven-piece set (the holder for the tools is 
counted as a piece). The four-piece set has a seven-piece hook, a bid for sales. 
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and white. On the folding cover of 
the boxes is the same “Flint” accen- 
tuated by an arrowhead symbol 
which appears alternately in red and 
blue in capital letters. “Stainless steel 
kitchen tools” appears twice in the 
script. End panels on the box carry 


TO A LOVELY LADY: That's the in- 
scription on the Tiffany gift card in- 


serted in each Ekco pressure cooker. 


the Flint name and list the tools in- 
cluded in the set. 

Ekcoline kitchen tools are offered 
in 8-tool and 6-tool assortments, each 
with the wall rack. Whereas the 
Flint sets come with black handles 
only, the Ekcoline tools are available 
with handles of green, yellow, blue 
or red. The Ekcoline packages are 
printed in pink and deep gray on 
white and are further identified by 
a new “Ekcoline’ logotype with a 
line running through it. Before the 
adoption of this new package, Ekco- 
line tools were sold in plainly printed 
chipboard boxes or in bulk. The new 
package greatly enhances the selling 
appeal of the product. 


One of the most unusual Ekco 
packages is used size the 
l()-piece set as a nackage 
consists of a sturd ‘d tube 
with metal ends. he rack 
and the 10 tools vidually 
Wrapped in tissu “his set, 


with package, is 
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iggested 


as appropriate as a wedding gift. 


Pressure cookers, an item of special 


pride on the part of Ekco, in the past 
have almost always been sold in utili- 
tarian, 
containers which are completely lack- 
ing in gift appeal and must be spe- 


plainly printed corrugated 


Ekco's 
10 tools 
rack. It's put up in a round cardboard 


FOR _ BRIDES: 
(above) 


Il-piece set 
consists of and a 


carton, promoted as a wedding gift. 


cially wrapped in the store for gift 
presentation. To eliminate this, Ekco 
has adopted attractive folding boxes 
sized to contain the regular corru- 
gated shipping holders. 

This handsome outer container is 
printed in pink and light gray on 
white board with the Ekco trade- 
mark, a floral motif and “Safety 
Pressure Cooker” on each of the four 
panels. The cookers come in 4% and 
21/, quart sizes. Two packages have 
been designed ; one for a single cooker 
of the larger size and one for two 
cookers. With each package goes a 
Tiffany gift card addressed, “To a 
Lovely Lady.” 

Arthur Keating, president of Ekco 
Products Co., in commenting on the 
new packaging said: ‘“‘We are look- 
ing forward to a buyers’ market and 
feel that modern packaging of this 
kind, with the increase in the unit of 
sale it should bring, will be an im- 
portant conditions 
change.” 


sales tool as 
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“how” book of 
methods to help you do a 
hetter marketing job 


If you are concerned with selling 
in the construction market, here 
are useful facts to help you “beat 
the law of averages” in your sales 
work. 


“Direct to Your Market” de- 
scribes how you can make use of 
specific news about day-by-day 
construction activities, as a vital 
key to coordinate, control and 
stimulate sales. 


Tells how the three factors of 
“Informed Management,” “In- 
and “In- 
formed Buyers” can be correlated 
to guide you direct to your mar- 


, 


formed Salesmanship,’ 


ket—enable you to make your 
marketing more effective and 
more profitable. Send the cou- 
pon below, today, for your copy 
of “Direct to Your Market.” 


a DODGE e©eee 


es News Division of F. W. 
© CORPORATION, 119 


G Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
CORPORATION 


re 1 REPORTS, coniration 


marketing 
executives 


DODGE 
West 40th 


(— — ~Send this coupon today* ~~ 


DODGE REPORTS, Dept. SM-848 
Construction News Division 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a copy of “‘Direct 


to Your Market,”’ containing ideas to improve 


Name Title 


Firm 
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BY C. E. BULLOCK, 


What prompted us, an infant en- 
terprise, to commence operations in 
the steel kitchen industry in compe- 
tition with the large home appliance 
makers, and how have we solved the 
problems encountered in Nation-wide 
marketing of our own line of Kit- 
chen-Kraft cabinets ? 

Fourteen years ago we went into 
business as a small metal-working 
concern in Galesburg, Ill. Since the 


Vice-President and Director of Sales, Midwest Mfg. Co. 


Educational Campaign Cracks 
Market for Infant Enterprise 


Forget competition. Concentrate on creating consumer 
desire for steel kitchen cabinets. That's the sales philosophy 
which has won a firm place for the Midwest Mfg. Co. 


sought a way to capitalize on our 
eight years experience in designing 
and building steel cabinets. This de- 


Sl 


ket. 


re led us to survey the cabinet mar- 
We found that there was a 


large and undeveloped market for a 


new kind of kitchen. 


Home econo- 


mists had been quizzing housewives 
and reporting their desires. This is 
essentially what they discovered: 


planned and pictured for the house- 


wife. So the linoleum people, the 
paint industry, and manufacturers of 
household appliances started to depict 
the new kitchen in all its glory and 
to tell her of the advantages of a 
planned, co-ordinated kitchen. With 
no merchandise to offer, but with 
facts based on sensible research, man- 
ufacturers of these related products 
gradually instilled a desire in her 
mind for the new kind of kitchen. 
Colleges and universities picked up 
the idea. They conducted tests. 
Home planners reported that half 
the women in the land, after seeing 
the first planned kitchen, some day 
hoped to own this kind of a labor- 


“Mrs. Housewife’s dream kit- 
chen in the lush, post-war era was 
mentally equipped with a hodge 
podge of isolated units—a modern 
refrigerator, a deep freezer, a di- 
vided porcelain sink, a new range 
and perhaps a dishwasher, garbage 
disposal unit and other similar 
conveniences. Some day she hoped 
to have one or more of these things. 
But the idea of a completely engi- 
neered kitchen workshop had not 
occurred to her.” 

The complete, co-ordinated work- 
shop was an entirely new concept of 
a kitchen. It would have to be 


saving kitchen. 

But on actual count, only six 
women out of a hundred had heard 
about steel kitchen cabinets, mostly 
as a substitute for the other materials. 
Still fewer fully realized the sig- 
nificance of steel. 

We discovered we were embark- 
ing in an infant industry where the 
size of our competition was not the 
point to worry about. What all the 
steel kitchen cabinet makers faced 
was an enormous educational job, 
that of telling housewives what the | 
product would do for them. With 
only one in 16 women having a 


first day, we aspired to manufacture 
a line of our own and sell it nation- 
ally. But it was not until the end 
of World War II that we had the 
opportunity. During our first eight 
years, we built cabinets for washing 
machines, refrigerators, heating units, 
and ice cream cabinets, on contract 
for other manufacturers. 


At the end of World War II, we 


“Any educational work by individual manu- 
facturers would directly benefit the industry. 
. . Yes, the little concern could step in and 
not be trodden by giants."—C. E. Bullock. 


HOUSEWIVES’ DELIGHT: At right is Kit- 


chen-Kraft's ‘Kustomized" steel kitchen set. 
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By every measurement 


WTIC 


dominates the prosperous 
Southern New England 


Market 


Paul W. Morency, Vice-Pres.—Gen,. Mgr. Walter Johnson, Assistant Gen. Mgr.—Sls. Mgr. 
WTIC's 50,000 watts represented nationally by Weed & Co. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 
BARNES & REINECKE 
PRODUCT STYLING 


Let us improve your product's 
sales appeal and utility, help 
cut production costs, too. 


STAFF OF OVER 200 - OUR T5#hGREAT YEAR 


BARNES & REINECKE inc. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


234 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


WHY OVERLOOK 
10 BILLION $$$ 
WORTH « SALES! 


Wake up! 15 million American Negroes 
buy food, drinks, drugs, cosmetics, 
other products. They have 10 billion 
dollars to spend! Tell them what you 
have to sell. The best way is through 
Race publications, the Negroes’ own 
newspapers and magazines. Through 
them you make friends with the most 
loyal customers in the world. Tremen- 
dous profits are made through adver- 
tising to this great and growing mar- 
ket. For full details write Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y., serving America’s leading 
advertisers for over a decade. 
NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 

® Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write nw 
for this free information. 


Want replies? 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 11 
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vague notion about the steel-equipped 
kitchen, the market was wide open. 
Any educational work by individual 
manufacturers would directly benefit 
the industry; all the promotion un- 
dertaken by the industry would bene- 
fit everybody. Yes, even the little 
concern could step in and not be 
trodden upon by the giants. 

Now, as we all know, the steel 
kitchen cabinet industry has put into 
a “package” more things than women 
had ever dared dream about. The 
industry has shown her the way to 
the three “working centers”—the 
“Cleaning (sink) Center,’ the 
“Cooking (range) Center,” and the 
“Cooling (refrigerator) Center.” It 
has told her of the seven basic kitchen 
designs suitable for any type of floor 
plan. It has demonstrated the proper 
way of storing equipment and uten- 
sils. By decorating it and giving it 
personality, the kitchen has taken on 
a new comfort. It is the true “living 
room” in the home, enjoyed by every 
member of the household. Even the 
old man can find his way around in 
a modern, well-planned kitchen. 


Quality Line 


It was in this frame of mind that 
we found the market. The outlook 
was very favorable for Midwest to 
launch its own line of branded kit- 
chens. 

The decision was made to produce 
a quality line. It is a fact that people 
do not want cheap merchandise, they 
only think they do. The kitchen is 
the most used and abused room in 
the house and kitchen equipment 
must be built to withstand corporal 
punishment. In setting up the line, 
David Chapman, industrial designer, 
planned two types of counter tops, 
for instance, which are standard 
equipment on our sink and floor cab- 
inets. He suggested a conventional 
top for medium price homes, and a 
custom-built, or “Kustomized” top 
for buyers who want something more 
distinctive. 

After investigating potential dis- 
tribution channels — manufacturers’ 
representatives, building supply and 
other jobbers—we came to the con- 
clusion that, for distribution pur- 
poses, our product should be treated 
as a new appliance. 

The appliance wholesaler who han- 
dles refrigerators, freezers, washers, 
ironers, ranges, and major appliances 
is our natural distribution channel. 
A steel kitchen cabinet not only be- 
longs with this equipment but prom- 
ises to be the appliance that will tie 
them all together in what we call 
an “engineered kitchen.” 

It was necessary at the outset to 
‘sell” the appliance wholesaler on 


the line as something distinctly new 
to him, but with abundant future 
possibilities. We accomplished this by 
presenting the data upon which we 
had decided to go into this business, 
and which had guided us in designing 
our line, and by answering searching 
questions about comparative costs, 

We began to market complete kit- 
chens in the Middle West, within an 
area we could supervise closely. We 
did not want to make the mistake 
of expanding too widely before we 
could deliver. We tried to maintain 
a balance between production and the 
number of our outlets. Having solved 
problems of local distribution, we 
now have spread out and are com- 
pleting franchises in each important 
marketing area in the United State, 

Many times we are asked: “How 
did you crash the market, against big 
competitors ?” 

Actually, we entered very quietly, 
by personally selling one large appli- 
ance wholesaler in Chicago (Les 
Rosenberg), who has extensive dealer 
connections in the Middle West. 
This procedure has been followed in 
establishing national distribution 
through appliance wholesalers. 

Having given exclusive territories 
to this first distributor where he had 
strong retail connections, and_re- 
served other Middle West territory 
for our own development, we fol- 
lowed up with personal selling, and 
sales training, wherever a retailer 
stocked our line. 

For training, we prepared a sales 
manual which was used by retailers 
and their sales people. In mimeo- 
graphed form, it gave sales people 
two kinds of information they needed 
to sell our line. They were, first, facts 
about the advantages of steel versus 
other materials, including cost econo- 
mies; second, the specific quality fea- 
tures embodied in our line, such as 
the working center. 

This information was as new to the 
appliance trade as to the housewife, 
and sales people were quick to apply 
the material. The training consisted 
mostly of personal talks with retailers 
and their sales folk. The time had 
not come for sales classes. 


Map Correction 


If you are using SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’s United States County Out- 
line Retail Sales Map, please make 
the following correction on it: As tt 
stands, the map shows Bayonne, New 
Jersey as falling in the under-50,000 
population group by the O symbol. It 
should show Bayonne as belonging t© 
the 50-100,000 group. Its population 
is 92.2 thousand.—The Editors. 
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Want to Sell to Germany?— 
Did you know that all commercial 
shipments to and from that country 
must be licensed by the military au- 
thorities of the occupation zone con- 
cerned, and all prices must be ap- 
proved by them? Did you know that 
more than 325 possible exports and 
150 imports are allowed in trade with 
the American and British zones, about 
150 for the French zone? Export po- 
tentials include iron and steel prod- 
ucts, electrical equipment, textiles, 
rubber products, glass, and many 
other commodities. This information, 
plus many other facts that American 
exporters and importers need to know 
about economic conditions, foreign 
trade procedures, and Military Gov- 
erament regulations in order to trade 
with post-war Germany is explained 
in a 34-page pamphlet issued by the 
Department of Commerce through its 
Office of International Trade. Titled, 
“Trading with Post-war Germany,” 
it sketches briefly salient facts valu- 
able to men interested in marketing 
their products to any of the four 
zones. It includes sample export con- 
tracts and import applications, and 
charts which crystallize the procedure 
of import-export transactions with 
German firms. For a copy, send five 
cents to the Department of Com- 
merce, of the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Chain Store Map: ‘The 
1948 edition of the marketing map 
of the chain variety field has been 
issued by Chain Store Age, Variety 
Store Editions. The map shows the 
number of variety chains in the 
United States, the number of stores 
operated by major variety chains and 
important sectional chains in each 
state; number of chain variety stores 
in 209 principal cities, by companies; 
annual sales volume done by the 10 
leading chains and totals for the field ; 
types ot merchandise chain stores sell 
and percentage of business by depart- 
ments in chain variety stores. For 
the use of manufacturers, it includes 
an outline of the merchandising and 
marketing structure of variety chains, 
and their buying and_ re-ordering 
Procedure. Single copies are available 
without charge from the Advertising 
Promo n Dept., Chain Store Age, 
185 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 
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CULTIVATE THIS MARKET 


ExTOP of the SOUTH 
Y 


\ HEN IT COMES TO SELLING THINGS, you'll have an easier 
row to hoe in SouTHERN PLANTER LaNpb. Our rich earth 
provides lush crops which bring in ready cash freely spent for 
your wares. A highly diversified agriculture here at the Top 
of the SourH creates a healthy, steady market in good years 
and bad. There’s always a crop to sell and money coming in 
—two billion dollars a year! 


More than 300,000 farm families welcome THE SouTHERN 
PLANTER into their homes each month. It has been the friend 
and helper of farmers for 108 years. Its advice is respected 
and followed. In its pages your sales message will find a large 
and eager audience with cash in hand. Through Tue 
SouTHERN PLANTER you will reach more rural people at a 
lower cost, because more farm families in this area read this 
farm paper than any other. Put the farm magazine for Top 
farmers at the Tor of the Sours at the Top of your adver- 
tising schedule. - 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, Richmond 9, Va, 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 

West Coast Representative: SimpsoN-REILLy, Lp, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


More farm families in 
this area read The ~ 
Southern Planter than © 


any other farm paper, 
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ECONOMY 


Economy research 


in market 
does not come from the dollar 


cost of a specific job. 


Economy in market research 
comes from more sound, prac- 
tical planning, better sampling, 
qualified questionaire design, 
competent field execution, ade- 
quate intelligent statistical an- 


alysis. 


In short, economy comes from 
tailoring the soundest research 
plan to the specific marketing 


problem. 


National Analysts, Inc. 


A Complete Marketing and Research 
Organization—National Coverage. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
1425 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


“Listen, Joe 
... this is 


. . J . 
... "I've no time to have this message transcribed 


so I'm sending you a DISCopy . . 


we'll both know where we stand.” 
NOW . 


URGENT instructions first... 


desk... 
your daily correspondence. 


Mail the coupon, today, for a free demonstration 


by any of our 220 Sales and Service outlets . . 
coast to coast. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, 
Dept. SM-8, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send me information on DISCopying. 


NAME 


. . with SoundScriber’s latest, exc/usive 
Discopying you may make duplicate voice-copies 
of anything you want to say ... mail them imme- 
diately tor instant action Field personnel, depart- 
ment heads, or others concerned can carry out 
ahead of routine... 
ahead of your competition. You do this right at your 
on the same SoundScriber that records 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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. an exact dupli- | 
cate of this recording. I’m retaining the original so 


-Industrial’s Best Sales Too!: 


On-Site Demonstration 


"When can | show you how it works?" is a familiar query to 
prospects for Be-Ge Manufacturing's earth-moving equip- 
ment. Demonstrations and standardization of product 
nourished a tiny concern into a national market factor, 


If your product is a two, four-, 
or six-thousand-pound machine, and 
if your selling job involves convinc- 
ing not only individual buyers, but 
in many cases a group of buyers, 
what is the most effective short cut 
to the order. 

The Be-Ge Manufacturing Co., 
Gilroy, Calif., makers of a line of 
earth-moving equipment, scrapers 
and levelers, has found that shert cut 
to be: Demonstrations. 

Through demonstration Albert 
Gurries, founder and president of 
the Be-Ge organization, has seen a 
machine he invented for his own 
use evolve into an entire line of 
earth-moving equipment used 
throughout the Nation. His philoso- 
phy about demonstrations is simple: 
“If you have a tool the performance 
of which you know is unequaled in 
its field, you don’t need a sales talk. 
Let prospects see it work.” 


Demonstration Essential 


From the moment Mr. Gurries 
began to manufacture and sell his 
equipment, he never has deviated 
from the principle that you can’t let 
your organization spread beyond the 
point where you can send the tool 
and a sales engineer to demonstrate 
it. In the beginning, Mr. Gurries 
was his own demonstrator. 

Mr. Gurries’ sales approach grew 
out of his personality and_ back- 
ground. “I’m not a talker,” he ex- 
plains. The fact that he is a manu- 
facturer now and not the farmer he 
started out to be, came about through 
an attempt to make his labors with 
the earth a little less onerous. 

There are a lot of hills in Cali- 
fornia—and not much rain. For 
many months of the year anyone who 
wants to grow things has to irrigate 
the land. You may think you have 
fairly level ground, but when you 
start running water along ditches, 
you find out how many bumps there 
are. To irrigate properly, land must 
be level. Twelve years ago the only 
tools available to a farmer who 
wished to level the land were hand- 
operated. Mr. Gurries couldn’t see 


the sense of all that hand labor so he 
designed a hydraulic power control 
unit which would operate a leveling 
tool for him. It utilized the power 
from a small engine. 

Next, Mr. Gurries designed effec- 
tive scrapers for land leveling and 
put them to work. All this attracted 
a lot of local attention. He points 
out: “When people see you doing a 
job more efficiently, with less effort, 
they naturally are interested.” Mr. 
Gurries had created the tool to 
lighten his own labors, but before 
he knew it interested observers were 
asking him to make the same thing 
for them. 

Realizing the commercial _possi- 
bilities of the machines he was build- 
ing for his own farm, Mr. Gurries 
discontinued farming in 1936 and set 
up a tiny manufacturing business in 
Gilroy in the Santa Clara Valley. 
He started with a 50- by 75-foot 
plant and six employes, building land 
levelers and scrapers. ‘The _ tools 
turned out to have a lot more uses 
than making a terrain uniform for 
irrigation purposes. By 1947, Be-Ge 
had grown into the Be-Ge Manv- 
facturing Co., a modern plant of 
120,000 square feet of floor space. 
Today, the plant occupies 165,000 
square feet and Be-Ge has 175 em- 
ployes. A sales organization has been 
set up to cover the North American 
Continent, including heavy type car- 
rying scrapers, two-wheel drag land 
levelers, hydraulic power control 
units, and a new super-unit called 
a ‘“Scraper-Plane,” which finishes to 
a smooth surface and automatically 
maintains land perfectly level. 


One Mean Company 


At the start, Mr. Gurries was his 
own salesman, demonstrator, order 
signer, biller, and collector. He had 
no sales literature, sales aids, adver- 
tising. He was of the opinion that 
he had no selling policy, but it 
turned out that he had a most telling 
one. As he puts it: “I just hitched 
the equipment behind a truck an 
went out to the job as though | were 
going to do it—and showed them. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Although Mr. Gurries preterred 
showing to telling, nevertheless, he 
did have a selling story and a produc- 
tion policy to back it up. Then, as 
now, he summed up the advantages 
of his equipment this way: 

Efficiency, simplicity, durability, 
standardization. 

“{f you have a tool that accom- 
plishes a maximum amount of work 
in a minimum of time,” he explains, 
“the best merchandising approach is 
a demonstration. ‘The prospective 
buyer does not take long to figure 
out that work done, plus labor and 
time saved, equa! profits. That’s eff- 
ciency. 

“Simplicity means ease of han- 
dling, ease of operation, low upkeep. 
Once the prospect has been sold on 
what the equipment will do, he is 
sold on its economy features. It saves 
time; it saves money. 

“Durability is inherent in the 
workmanship put into the equipment, 
in its simplicity, and in its fourth 
advantage: standardization. No mat- 
ter how long a user keeps one of the 
tools in operation, if it requires re- 
pairs he can get parts which fit. That 
means long life. 


Policy: Standardization 


“Standardization has turned out to 
be the backbone of our policy. Stand- 
ardization of parts, added to the pre- 
vious points mentioned, adds up to a 
fifth: high re-sale value.” Thus the 
selling story developed from a dem- 
onstration on-the-job. 

Be-Ge’s first commercial sales were 
promoted in the San Joaquin Valley 
where large land areas need level- 
ing. Mr. Gurries took his scrapers 
and levelers to that prosperous farm 
country and showed groups of farm- 
ers how his equipment would save 
them time, labor and money. During 
the first three years of Be-Ge’s oper- 
ations the company sold individuals 
and sold them direct. Then dealers, 
attracted by the demonstrations, be- 
gan to show interest. Tractor dealers 
were logical distributors. Be-Ge be- 
gan to include them in invitations for 
demonstrations. At times, a dealer 
would ask to witness a demonstra- 
tion, 

A new phase of selling started 
when Be-Ge began to solicit munici- 
palities and states for orders for road 
scrapers for their road building and 
highway maintenance divisions. Here 
again, demonstration did the bigger 
Part ot the merchandising job. 

But Be-Ge introduced at this point 
another tested way to’attract a recep- 
tive audience for its products. De- 
Scriptive literature was created to pre- 
Condition prospects for on-the-job 
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demonstrations. This literature was 
a device to draw the attention of a 
wider circle of prospects. The first 
literature was developed on the “Be- 
Ge Speedhaul Scraper.” It was 
straight black-and-white color. Later, 
one color, yellow, was added. 

After the literature had aroused 
the interest of city and state officials, 
Mr. Gurries would go right back 
to his fundamental sales policy of 
“Let’s show ’em.” 

After three years of selling direct- 
ly to users, Mr. Gurries began to 


establish dealers. The job, then, be- 


came to imbue dealer salesmen with 
the value of on-the-spot demonstra- 
tions. 

In 1947, Mr. Gurries set up a 
skeleton sales organization to cover 
the North American continent. In 
seven cities, Be-Ge has placed trained 
field men to work with dealers. Be- 
Ge has discontinued direct selling. 
“We have never tried to sell farther 
afield than we could profitably do 
our kind of a selling job,” Mr. Gur- 
ries explains. 

Naturally enough, dealers are 
spotted so that they are close to their 


Worcester as a food market jumped 


from 30th position in the nation 
in 1946 to 24th in 1947. 
Families in this major area eat 
well. They spent $159,687,000 
for food last year — $1,080 per 
family — 37.4% above the 
national average of $786, and 
8.5% above the New England 
average of $995. 


J 


You can command these lively 
appetites through a single medium 
that reaches all of them — the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette. 
Daily circulation in excess of 
140,000, Sunday over 100,000. 


Source: Copr. 1948, Sales Management 


Survey of Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 


Te TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTHw Pubiishen- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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| markets. Be-Ge dealers usually do 
not have to haul a unit more than 
me A 30 miles in order to make a demon- 

we AT 10 queue stration. 
Demonstrations—so important to 
cutting down the selling time—are 
| planned and rehearsed in advance, 
with the Be-Ge territorial man and 
—" 5 the dealer salesmen working together. 
anaes Depending on circumstances, the Be- 
Ge sales-service men may or may 
not take part in the demonstration. 
But, in any case, the dealer hauls 
the scraper, leveler or planer to the 
site, figuratively rolls up his sleeves 
| and goes to work, demonstrating one- 
| by-one the sales advantages of the 

equipment. 


more colors and they go into more 
detail, but there is the same man-to- 
man directness and adherence to plain 
facts. 

Carrying through on the demon- 
stration idea, Be-Ge’s literature 
leans heavily on photographic and 
pictorial presentation of the equip- 
ment at work. It shows movie-like 
still shots of equipment in various 
phases of a job. “Features” of equip- 
ment are presented simply and terse- 
ly in users’ own language. 

Be-Ge’s sales literature does its 
work before and after a demonstra- 
tion by presenting technical informa- 
tion simply, dramatically, visually to 
tell the story to both mechanically 
experienced users and lay persons 
—_————— who often are key people in deter- 
mining whether or not a purchase 
will be approved. 


| 
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Dealers Are Independent 


Be-Ge’s dealers are independent 
and free to develop their own con- 
tacts in their own ways, according 
Sieg Sider rer to local conditions. But Be-Ge backs 
_ them with publication advertising, 
point-of-sale aids, and with sales lit- 
erature for direct mail solicitation. 
Then, of course, Be-Ge sales engi- 
f neers are always available to dealers’ 

WATIONAL BRIEF CAST Too —_. ad 
532 S. PEORIA Literature for dealer use is as sim- 
ple as the original descriptive mate- 
rial issued in Be-Ge’s first years. 
| There are more pieces printed in 


K 
‘ . Folder Sells Too Pi 
AT Diiladbbohie : i) 
A good example of literature that b 
tells the dealer and also sells: the 
FASHIONABLE dealer’s customers is a four-page 
CROSSROADS folder brought out to announce Be- is 
Ge’s Scraper-Plane when it was 
placed on the market last year. 
THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD “But, our best salesmen are the bs 
tools themselves,” Mr. Gurries ex- F 
You are right in the center of Philadelphia when you plains. “Evéry one we have veo. 4 
stay at the Bellevue-Stratford. Newly decorated accom- a for l by pg Sa 
modations include modern one-room combination of — poe on oe vborh - = | 
living-bedroom. Gay colors, modern facilities are now another in its neigneornood. 0 


This is true not only because of 
the performance of the equipment 
when new or relatively new, but be- 
cause of standardization of parts. 
Bennett E. Tousley The first pumps used in the Be-Ge 

General Manager _ hydraulic unit built in 1934 may be 


1B) S repaired with today’s standard parts. 
HOTEL 4 


“Our Model 650 in 1934 is kept 
Broad & Walnut Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


blended with traditional comfurt and service. Complete 
garage facilities. Fine food, graciously served, is traditional 
in Stratford Garden, Wire or write for reservations. 


standard as is today’s Model 650,” 
Mr. Gurries points out. “Whats 
more, although the equipment may 
have been bought 12 years ago, be- 
cause of this standardization of parts, 
its resale value continues through the 
years. It is still saleable—not at yes 
terday’s price, but in terms of todays 
market.” 
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One of a series of messages to help you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your job. 


How much would 
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: NO advertising cost 
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: your company ? 
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OME COMPANIES look upon ad-_ cost of the lubricant -— but eventu- Can advertising perform all five 

S vertising as an expense. Whenex- __ally there’s a big repair bill to pay, _ of these steps? No, it usually takes a 
penses have to be cut, the advertising not to mention your production good salesman to handle the last two. 
budget looks like a good place to losses while the machine is idle. vee 

at heafe vat cae But advertising can save much of 

he P Advertising works something like bin abana time 

ge The only trouble with that theory a machine. It is the application of , 

e- is — it won’t work. assembly-line methods to the five By mechanizing the missionary job, 

as Advertising can become expensive _ basic steps in the manufacture of a advertising becomes the mest efficient 

he when you don’t use enough of it. And Sale — . mathed of teteiuiialins eden ob 0 

i “NO advertising” can cost far more 1. Seeking out prospects ae Sineniietiie alien’ : 

is than the “saving” it appears to 2. Arousing their interest profit. Especially when it appears in 
create. 3. Creating a preference for the business press, where it is concen- 

ve your product . 

to It’s like failing to lubricate a piece 4. Making a specific proposal trated among your companys best 

P of valuable machinery. You save the 5. Closing the order prospects — and no one else! 

nt 

e- 

ts. 

Je 

be 

ts. 

apt 

” 
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ay 

de- is a member of The Associated Business Papers, who have published 

ts, an interesting folder entitled, ‘How much does NO advertising 

he cost?” We'll be glad to send you a copy. Also, if you'd like reprints 


of this advertisement (or the entire series) to show to others in your 
organization, just say the word. 


FAX TRANSMITTER: This is a complete 
console of Finch Telecommunications, Ine, 
for transmission by radio waves of various 
kinds of printed material. Mr. Wolfe pre. 
dicts the transmission of newspapers jn 


color via Fax, Rural areas will benefit, 


ART VIA FAX: (Below) This photograph 
is being received on the Finch facsimile 
home recorder. Will it be common by |970? 


Seven Predictions for the 


Future of Radio Advertising 


BY CHARLES HULL WOLFE, 


Radio Department, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


A radio specialist consults his ouija board, and reports 


what he sees ahead: vast expansion in television with 500 


transmitters serving the U.S.A.; the coming of color tele- 
vision and radio facsimile, and other developments of 
great significance right now to users of advertising media. 


As radio and newer, allied radio- 
wave media wing their way into the 
second half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, new developments will occur 
so rapidly that only Jack-Be-Nimble 
advertisers will be quick enough to 
keep up with changes. Of most im- 
mediate significance to a majority of 
advertisers will be new refinements 
of conventional radio techniques, but 
these will not win the biggest head- 
lines. 

Broadcasting by the conventional 
method, amplitude modulation, or 
AM, is only one of several ways that 
radio waves can transmit entertain- 
ment and advertising to mass audi- 
ences. Three other air-borne media 
increasingly are stealing the lime- 
light: Frequency Modulation, abbre- 
viated FM (a staticless method of 
radio broadcasting) ; Facsimile, short- 
ened to Fax (by which the equivalent 
of a newspaper can be transmitted 
from a central source); Television, 
termed TV, Video or Tele (in which 
radio waves transmit both audio or 
sound, and video or picture signals). 
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Each of these new air media has 
possibilities of becoming an impor- 
tant advertising vehicle. Each will 
influence the future of regular AM 
broadcasting. Television is most revo- 
lutionary and far-reaching. FM is 
not only a medium in itself, but is 
also used for transmission of facsimile 
pictures and of sound for television. 

By 1970, FM, Fax and Video will 
have had enough time to revolution- 
ize airwave salesmanship. What will 
happen by then is anybody’s guess, 
but a study of radio-video growth 
and trends, and a check of opinions 
of prominent industry leaders supplies 
a foundation for seven predictions 
which the writer believes will be ful- 
filled by or before 1970: 

1. Television will be the greatest 
instrument for entertainment and ad- 
vertising in the world. 

2. Video transmitters, at least 500, 
will serve most of the country, and 
most will be linked in national video 
networks. International _ television 
may also be in operation. 

3. Color TV will be as common 


as technicolor movies were in 1948; 
three-dimensional television may also 
be available. 

4. Radio facsimile will give many 
American families, particularly those 
in somewhat inaccessible areas, news- 
papers in color delivered while they 
sleep; these facsimile papers will 
carry advertising. 

5. Consumer demand for straight 
sound will still exist, and sightless 
radio will continue as an advertising 
medium even though TV will cut 
into radio listening, especially during 
choice tele-viewing periods. 

6. Radio outlets will still be ! nked 
in chains, but they will consist o 
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F sixteen years, Free & Peters has “kept 
company” with an ever-increasing group of the 
best-managed (and most productive) major 
radio stations in America—and with an ever- 
increasing list of the most successful radio ad- 
vertisers and agencies in this country. 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES: 


ALBUQUERQUE 
BEAUMONT 

BOISE 

BUFFALO 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
DAVENPORT 

DES MOINES 
DENVER 

DULUTH 

FARGO 

FT. WORTH-DALLAS 
HONOLULU-HILO KGMB-KHBC 


a HOUSTON KXYZ 
? . INDIANAPOLIS WISH 


KANSAS CITY KMBC-KFRM 
‘ LOUISVILLE 
; . +s . . MILWAUKEE 
Pioneer Radio and Television Station Representatives MINNEAPOLIS-ST, PAUL 
Since May, 1932 NEW YORK 
NORFOLK 
OMAHA 
PEORIA-TUSCOLA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE. 
RALEIGH 
ROANOKE 
SAN DIEGO 
ATLANTA FT. WORTH HOLLYWOOD SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
SEATTLE 
SYRACUSE 
TERRE HAUTE 


TELEVISION 
FT. WORTH-DALLAS WBAP-TV 
LOUISVILLE WAVE-TV 
NEW YORK WPIX 
ST. LOUIS KSD-TV 


flower Moving School .. . the first . . 
institution in its field. 


As a student he masters each step in standard Mayflower 
moving practice. When he has proved his proficiency to 
the Mayflower teaching staff, he is permitted to assist expe- 
rienced Mayflower van operators on Mayflower long dis- 
tance moves. And even then, the student becomes a full- 
fledged Mayflower van operator only when supervisors 


recommend it. 


But that’s not all! After an initial period of service he 
returns again to school . . . to receive further intensive train- 
ing. When this course is completed, he receives his diploma 
... and he’s truly a Mayflower Master of Moving! 
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MASTERS OF MOVING 
WILL SERVE YOU! 


on Personnel Transfers via Mayflower 


@ Every Mayflower van operator is trained at the May- 
. and the /eading 


. .. another important reason why 
a Mayflower move is safe and 
easy... every time, everywhere Fi 
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Mayfiower's organization of se. 
lected warehouse agents provides 
on-the-spot representation at the 
most points in the United States 
and Canada. Your local Mayflower 
agent is listed in the classified sec. 
tion of your telephone directory. 
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FM stations for intense urban and 
suburban coverage, supplemented by 
strategically - located, high-powered 
AM transmitters to serve rural areas. 

7. The advertising end of TV and 
radio will be conducted on a scien- 
tific, tested basis that will make 1948 
methods look like guesswork of ama- 
teurs. Sponsored programs will be 
precision-aimed to select the adver- 
tiser’s primary market; station and 
program audiences will be instantane- 
ously measured on a projectable basis 
by electronic devices, and new meth- 
ods of pretesting and post-testing 
radio and video programs and com- 
mercials will provide accurate mi- 
crometers of advertising effectiveness. 

If it is in the cards for television 
to become the most powerful airwave 
advertising vehicle, why expect 
“blind” radio to continue indefinite- 
ly? For many reasons: (a) Radio 
continues to improve, with more effec- 
tive commercials, clearer reception 
(through FM), the possibility of 
sight-plus-sound without _ television 
(through facsimile), and bigger audi- 
ences (threwgi better programming 
and promotion, more radio homes, 
more multi-set homes, and more port- 
able and new pocket radios). (b) 
Television still must run a gruelling 
obstacle race before it is thoroughly 
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established commercially. (c) Radio 
first became a major factor in adver- 
tising as a low-cost medium and will 
continue to win favor in the cost- 
conscious post-war period for its econ- 
omy, and will prove superior to TV 
on a cost-per-listener basis, though 
not necessarily on a-cost=per-sale basis. 
(d) Even though tele will take ad 
revenue from radio on a percentage 
basis (by cutting itself a slice of the 
Nation’s advertising expenditures) 
this does not necessarily mean that 
radio will lose drastically in actual 
billing since total advertising expen- 
ditures in the United States continue 
to grow. 


Why "Blind" Radio Continues 


(e) Sound alone is almost com- 
pletely adequate for two basic types 
of radio programming: news and 
music. (f) Radio by its very na- 
ture is an all-day and even all-night 
medium, while TV (like motion pic- 
tures) is primarily an evening enter- 
tainment device, secondarily an after- 
noon medium. (g) Many sponsors 
feel that their products do not par- 
ticularly need visual display. (h) 
Finally, there always will be some 
tradition-minded radio advertisers 
who will prefer radio to TV simply 


because they have had successful past 
experience in radio. 

As a guide to specific possibilities 
and problems posed by FM and Fac- 
simile, the remainder of this analysis 
traces their development and use by 
advertisers. Television advertising 1s 
so important that it was discussed in 
a separate article.* 

FM, the comparatively new static- 
less, noiseless, high-fidelity method of 
broadcasting, is of potential import- 
ance to advertisers for many reasons: 
(a) Eventually, FM seems destined 
to become a major type of broadcast- 
ing in the U. S., which means it will 
carry a big part of all radio advertis- 
ing and will largely supplant AM 
(amplitude modulation) transmission. 
(b) Already hundreds of FM sta- 
tions are operating; an FM_ network 
has been established, and FM radio 
is a limited-scale advertising medium 
in itself of some value in reaching 
upper and upper middle income 
groups. (c) By providing a_ better 
quality of reception, FM has inherent 
ability to further increase interest 1m 
radio listening; it presents the adver- 
tiser’s programs and commercials with 
crisper, sharper definition, delivering 


* See “Television: How Is It Like, Unlike, 


Other Media?” SM, July 1, 1948, p. 40 
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an audience day-in-and-day-out be- 
cause it offers reception without static 
even during storms. (d) FM is used 
in transmitting sound for television, 
and for radio facsimile transmission. 
Though obstacles still remain, FM 
has advanced steadily. Approximately 
400 FM outlets are in operation. 
Many of these facilities do not accept 
advertising, make little bid for mass 
audiences, and are run as economic- 
ally as possible. ‘They are maintained 
by prosperous AM sstations which 
own them, or (if independents) sup- 
ported by organizations as diverse 
as educational and religious institu- 
tions, farm cooperatives, department 
stores, newspaper and labor groups. 
But in 1947 at least 60 FM outlets 
were relying on their own advertis- 
ing revenue for bread and butter. 
The mushrooming of FM facil- 
ities is aided by several factors: (a) 
An FM transmitter costs less than 
an AM transmitter. (b) FM’s free- 
dom from inter-station interference 
allows greater allotment of outlets 
on the same frequencies. (c) Many 
former applicants for AM licenses, 
turned down by the FCC because 
of crowded frequencies, are entering 
FM. (d) Wherever FM stations and 
sets have been available, the new 
method has been given a reasonably 


warm reception by listeners, consid- 
ering that no top-rating programs 
were offered. (e) In certain commu- 
nities, especially where local terrain 
makes AM reception poor, and the 
broadcaster wants to reach only a 
single contpact area, FM is the ideal 
broadcasting method. 


The Beginnings of FM 


The Continental FM Network 
first went on the air in March, 1947, 
with 22 FM stations in its hookup. 
The following September, Continen- 
tal aired its first commercial program, 
a half-hour Friday night Treasury 
of Music, sponsored by Stromberg 
Carlson in six states and the District 
of Columbia. Lack of revenue was 
only one problem faced by the young 
web. Its main trouble was station- 
to-station transmission, which it ac- 
complished by 8-kilocycle telephone 
cables supplemented by direct radio 
pick-up. The direct pick-up posed 
operational difficulties, while the ca- 
ble system took out most of the tonal 
frequencies above 8 kilocycles. 

Some 500,000 AM-FM sets were 
made and sold before the war. Then 
production stopped, and in 1946 all 
FM sets in use were made obsolete 
by the FCC-dictated change in FM 


frequency allocation. Manutacturers 


swung into production of the new 
frequency sets, creating the founda- 
tion of the present number of FM 
sets in operation. Of the total of 
15,000,000 radio sets sold in 1946, 
about 181,000 or 1.4% were AM- 
FM, according to the Radio Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Of approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 sets sold in 1947, 
2,600,000 were AM-FM—more than 
17% of the total radio set output. 
Production of FM receivers continue 
to increase. 

A further growth in the FM audi- 
ence occurred in 1947 when some 
firms put out FM tuners which al- 
lowed FM reception on AM receiv- 
ers. At first most tuners were priced 
over $50, then one company launched 
a mass-produced tuner at $29.95, and 
shortly afterward another manufac- 
turer introduced a tuner at $19.95. 
But they are considered only a stop- 
gap until FM is in full swing. 

Unfortunately for the growth of 
FM, in addition to its other prob- 
lems, it is now faced by competition 
from the more glamorous and exciting 
television. Many consumers, when 
confronted with the decision of 
whether to replace their present AM 
radio with an AM-FM set or to 
keep it and get a new video receiver, 
will put their money into television. 


New York Office: 

Albert Capotosto 

270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Tel: Murray Hill 8-4777 


Nowadays even first qraders know... 


... that there are over 7,000 islands 
comprising the Philippine archipel- 
ago. 

It’s no secret either that this rich 
group of Pacific islands is the only 
market in the Orient open to unre- 
stricted trade with the U.S. No duty 
imposed on goods of American 
manufacture. No currency excharige 
problems. 

And so, last year, Philippine im- 
ports from the U. S. exceeded $427 
million. 


Many U. S. Advertisers know 
that the Philippine market is effec- 
tively covered by the ten Ramon 
Roces Publications, with a combined 


amon Roces Pusucations - 


PHILIPPINES 


MANILA @¢ 


Publishers of The Evening News @ 


Pilipino Komiks ©® Bannawag ® Bisaya-Hillgaynon © The Woman's Home Journal 


Liwayway @ 


readership of over 2,000,000. Each 
publication of the Roces group 
blankets particular dialect sectors, 
particular trading areas—does a 
specific job. Together they provide 
island-wide coverage, influencing 
the buying habits of brand conscious 
Filipinos. They already prefer goods 
of American manufacture. Write for 
further information. 


The leading PM Daily Newspaper 

Eight Dialect Weekly Magazines 

The Outstanding English Language 
Magazine 

One schedule, complete coverage 

Communicate with: 


Kislap © Aliwan @¢ Daigdig 
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Ask for a ROO 


| When the country’s top programs are 
| available on FM, and FM sets are 
priced within easy reach of the aver- 
age consumer, then and not until 


will FM become a major medium. 


Broadcast facsimile is of potential 
importance to two types of adver- 
tisers: (1) Radio sponsors who want 


'to add pictorial advertisements to 
'their radio commercials; (2) non- 


radio advertisers who believe that this 
system can serve them as an advertis- 


ing medium in and of itself. 


| 


Facsimile broadcasting is the elec- 
tronic process by which the content 
of the equivalent of a newspaper is 
transmitted from a central source by 
radio waves and reproduced in a 
receiving unit in the form of an end- 
less roll of news sheet which may be 
torn off at will. Type, illustrations, 
handwriting, news or advertising can 
be almost instantly reproduced on the 
home recorder. The first “printed 
/commercial” was sent in 1946 as part 
of a facsimile newspaper containing 


we ‘four pages of advertising and pictures. 


Television sets, 

with FM-AM radio 

reception, are ready to 

welcome you in 100 New 
Yorker bedrooms and suites. You can 
now enjoy a “front row” seat for 
televised sports and entertainment 
or relax to fine FM radio programs, 
in the privacy of your bedroom. 
Experience the pleasurable comfort 
and service at The New Yorker. 
And, for an additional charge, enjoy 


a room with television! 


Facsimile Broadcasting 


In facsimile the microphone is re- 
‘Placed by an electric eye which scans 
and converts 


enacted of black and white—or 


‘colored tones—into electric impulses 
| which are carried through the air 


| just as a radio signal. The receiver 
| passes these impulses through paper 


|chemically treated to make it electro- 
sensitive, and turns the paper into a 
‘reproduction of the original copy. 
| Facsimile receivers are called record- 
'ers, are noiseless and deliver copy 


like ordinary home radios. 


through slots at the top. Some look 
Others, 


resemble automatic printers in tele- 


| graph offices. 


‘of technical problems, 


| point, 


Fax has been brought to public 
attention repeatedly, temporarily for- 
gotten, and then publicized once 
more. It has been “just around the 
corner” as a device for turning out 
daily newspapers in the American 
home since 1926 when Austin Cooley 
developed a _ system called “ray 
photo.” But widespread use of fac- 
simile has been stymied by a series 
high cost of 
facsimile printers and special paper 
for these printers, etc. 

Now, from the technical view- 
facsimile has arrived. Elec- 
tronic printers are faster, more com- 
pact and reliable. Photographs and 
drawings are reproduced with good 
quality, equivalent to 105 lines to the 
inch. Post-war printers can repro- 
duce four tabloid newspaper sheets, 
four columns wide and up to 12 
inches deep in 15 minutes—more than 
550 words per minute. 

FM is now used to carry the elec- 


tronic printing impulses which aids 
the development of Fax since FM has 
many high frequency wave bands and 
opens up many more channels than 
were available on shorter frequencies, 
With FM, Fax reception is uniform- 
ly good. Static which sometimes ac- 
companies AM transmission can turn 
a page of Fax into gibberish. In 1947 
a new color facsimile was developed 
in which any type of paper could be 
used, and which could be attached 
to any FM receiver. This develop- 
ment effected savings, since expen- 
sive special chemically-treated paper 
was eliminated. 

Costs of facsimile receiving equip- 
ment gradually have been coming 
within range of the public’s purse. 
It has been predicted that Fax re- 
ceivers may drop to the price of radio- 
phonographs, about $100 to $400. 
Experts believe, a four-page facsimile 
edition may cost only a penny. 

The FCC has stepped into the fac- 
simile picture to help bring about 
a standardization of equipment so 
every Fax receiver will be able to 
pick up broadcasts from any trans- 
mitter in its area. As this is accom- 
plished, more people will become in- 
terested in owning sets and more ad- 
vertisers will consider using the med- 
ium. Technical development of Fax 
is still far ahead of its practical ap- 
plication. 


The Future of Fax 


The future of Fax depends upon 
complete standardization of equip- 
ment, development of compact, low- 
cost home printers, presentation of 
sufficiently worth while editorial and 
advertising matter, and proper pro- 
motion of the medium. It has been 
anticipated that many FM stations 
will set aside periods of the day for 
facsimile broadcasts. If this works 
out, and sufficient numbers of Fax 
printers are purchased by consumers 
to insure a sizeable circulation, ad- 
vertisers can consider facsimile as a 
new advertising medium—a vehicle 
which adds a semi-permanent sales 
impression, including pictures, to ra- 
dio’s fleeting, non-pictorial commer- 
cials, and transmits copy faster than 
any announcer can read words into 
a microphone. 

In the airwave advertising skies 
of the next decade, there will be 
room for more than one star. TV 
will glitter, but AM and FM can 
shine too. And Fax, though modest 
enough to be a satellite, also has a 
reserved orbit. Together, these con- 
stantly-growing media can aid adver- 
tisers, who are willing to master their 
specialized techniques, in reaching 
and selling America’s constantly- 
growing consumer markets. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 
store or direct from the publisher. 


The Operadio Sound Slidefilm Guide 
(a booklet). Published by Operadio 


Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, Ill. Price 


25 cents. 


The publication of this booklet marks 
the first complete compilation and classifi- 
cation of 500 sound slidefilms, currently 
available for education, training and in- 
spirational use, in business, industry or 
schools. 


Increasing Wholesale Drug Salesmen's 
Effectiveness. By James H. Davis. Pub- 
lished by Bureau of Business Research, 
The Ohio State University. Price $3.00. 


This is the study from which Sales 
Management drew a pictograph for the 
Jan. 1, 1948 issue. Two techniques of 
modern scientific management—job analy- 
sis and time motion study—are applied 
in the book to analyze the actual job of 
the wholesale drug salesman. The analy- 
sis is based on a study of over 1,200 
questionnaires to salesmen, wholesale 
house sales executives and drug retailers, 
supplemented by observation or discus- 
sion with salesmen on the job. (The 
generalized job analysis used in the book 
may be easily adapted to the needs of 
the individual business.) The book also 
presents the results of a detailed analysis 
of third-party observations of more than 
10,000 sales attempts made by 70 repre- 
sentative wholesale drug salesmen. 


Cutting Advertising and Printing Costs 
by the staff of Printer’s Ink. Published 
by Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price $5.00. 


With the advertising and printing dol- 
lar buying less today than it did a year 
ago, with costs of everything, printing- 
wise, still rising, this book is dedicated 
to those who are watching their advertis- 
ing and printing pennies. It suggests 
530 ways for saving—including 22 econ- 
omies in initial preparation, 45 in print- 
ing, 30 in catalogs and booklets, and 
46 miscellaneous economy devices. 


How to Read the Financial Section of 
a Newspaper by C. Norman Stabler. Pub- 


lished by New York Herald Tribune. 
Price $1.00. 


Mr. Stabler knows whereof he talks, 
being the business and financial editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune. His book 
is designed to acquaint readers with the 
valuable features of the business and 
financial sections of newspapers in general 
and to help students of economics come 
to grins with the most baffling section of 
daily papers. Mr. Stabler takes off with 
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a running commentary on financial ana 
business sections, breaks down his sub- 
jects by category and explains them in 
clear and interesting language. Order 
from the newspaper (add two cents tax 
if a resident of New York City) at 230 
West 41st St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Basic Data of The American Economy 
by W. Nelson Peach, Ph.D., and Walter 
Krause, Ph.D. Published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. Price $2.00. 


Dr. Peach, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University, and Dr. 
Krause, assistant professor of economics, 
Dartmouth College, say that the primary 
purpose of their book is to provide up- 
to-date statistical material for business- 
men and students of economics and busi- 
ness administration. The book has drawn 
on authoritative sources such as the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin to delineate the myriad 
aspects of the American economy. There 
are many tables, including one on annual 
per capita income in the U. S. by regions, 
from 1929—1946. 


Recruiting and Selecting Salesmen. 
Published by The Dartnell Corp., Price 
$7.50. 


Since American business, states a pref- 
ace to this book, is in the process of re- 
pairing its wartime personnel losses in 
the sales department, the problem of pick- 
ing good sales material is an urgent one. 
This special investigation study by Dart- 


nell tackles the preblem around the waist, 
“hows” of recruiting are dealt with in 
detail and sample employment application 
forms have been included, with a Sales 
Personality Appraisal Sheet. 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow by 
Clinton Brown. Published by J. G. Fer- 
guson & Associates. 


This is a 512-page diary and reference 
book compiled and edited by Clinton 
Brown, former publicity chief for Hot- 
point, Inc., A page for each of the days 
of the year is devoted to calendar and 
diary; 147 pages are given over to fac- 
tual information, including data on fi- 
nance, banking, trust companies, insur- 
ance, air, train and steamship informa- 
tion. For outdoorsmen there's hunting, 
fishing and gardening information. The 
plan is to sell the 1949 edition of the 
book in quantity lots to be used as pre- 
miums by hotels and large corporations. 


Management Controls for Foremen and 
Supervisors by Harry J. McCaully, Jr. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price 
$2.65. 


Foremen and supervisors control the 
front line operations of a _ business; 
through direction from management they 
enable a company to operate success- 
fully. This book is both a practical man- 
ual, with examples, and a_ refresher 
course in the fundamental principles be- 
hind the operation of an industrial enter- 
prise and the over-all management con- 
trols essential to successful operations. 


AVAILABLE 


Ready Made Regional, National 
and International Distribution 


WANTED 


DISTRIBUTOR FRANCHISES or 
MANUFACTURING LICENSES 


Company over 20 years old. Wholesale branches 
and warehouses in New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 


Anchorage (Alaska), Phoenix, and Kansas City. Experienced 
export staff with world wide connections. 


Interested in franchises on international, national, 


or regional basis. 


Will consider any type of product or merchandise. 
Have established and capable technical and service staffs. Plants 
at New York and Los Angeles will assemble knock-down ship- 
ments or manufacture complete products. 


Complete financial and other information will be 
furnished. Please send all possible data with your inquiries. 


Box Number 2554 
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GREAT 


SERVE THE COMMUNITY 


Stimulated by WNAX Farmstead Im- 
provement Program, held in cooperation 
with State Extension Leaders and County 
Agents, farmers in 203 counties in Big 
Aggie Land are giving their homes and 
buildings a face-lifting. More than 1,044 
farm families are already competing for 
prizes in this 3-year WNAX Farmstead 
Improvement drive. 


MINGLE WITH LISTENERS 


Big Missouri Valley Barn Dance gang 
now entertaining Sioux City. Riverview 
Park patrons with 2-hour broadcast, Sat- 
urday nights. @ In 3 weeks, Bohemian 
Band played to more than 5,000 folks in 
8 towns in 3 states. @ Inquiring Farm 
Reporter took recording apparatus on 
1,000-mile plane trip, when interviewing 
farmers throughout South Dakota. 


LISTENERS WITH MONEY 


Although U. §S. farm debts increased, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa ranked 
1, 2, 3, in reducing farm mortgages in 
48, according to Dept. of Agriculture. 
And all 5 states in WNAX-area showed 
a 7.4% average reduction. 


SALES FOR ADVERTISERS 


Maker of $1.79 kitchen appliance sold 
4,358 items DIRECT to WNAX listen- 
ers. Sales cost, only 16.9%. In 10 weeks, 
WNAX advertising and merchandising 
got product into 767 Big Aggie drug 
stores, where previously there’d been no 
distribution. 

WNAX has built 


intense listener 


loyalty in Big Aggie Land by serving 
the entertainment, spiritual and business 
needs of this prosperous major market. 
This continuous policy of service pays off 
in sales to the advertiser, as any Katz 
Man can show you. 


é Coutes Station 
SIOUX CITY e YANKTON 


stati) ~Wholesaler Wins Philco 


Award with Tested Ideas 


BY CLIFFORD GUEST 


Imaginative use of old sales tools has won top honors for 
Jos. M. Zamoiski Co. in Philco Corp.'s annual competition 
to discover the most effective merchandising of the line. 


The story behind the 1948 Philco 
award for “most consistently and 
most effectively advertising and mer- 
chandising all Philco products” is a 
story of a distributor’s thoroughness 
and imagination. 

Carefully planned use of tested 
techniques in advertising, dealer pro- 
motion and dealer relationship, plus 
bold and imaginative utilization of 
new promotional tools—particularly 
television—set the winning campaign 
out head and shoulders above all 
others. At the same time a lively cur- 
rent of novelty mailings, special 
events and headline-producing pub- 
licity kept dealer enthusiasm unusu- 
ally high. 

The award was won by the Jos. 
M. Zamoiski Co., Columbia Whole- 
salers Division — Philco distributors 
in Washington, D. C. The advertis- 
ing agency is Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, 
Washington, which produced all the 
sales promotion, merchandising and 
dealer helps for all media. 

While merchandising of all Philco 
products was included during the 
competition period, spotlighted were 
the introduction of Philco television 


receiving sets in Washington and the 
building of a dealer organization 
which began last fall. From a clev- 
erly organized direct mail kick-off, 
the campaign moved through care- 
fully planned stages to a highly suc- 
cessful sales-rally-by-television — this 
spring, held simultaneously on the 
sales floors of approximately 180 deal- 
ers. 

Here are some of the highlights in 
the building of the dealer organiza- 
tion and the dramatic use of the 
product itself—television—as a sales 
builder and a cementer of good dealer 
relationships : 

Sales executives of Philco and Co- 
lumbia Wholesalers sat down with 
the advertising agency (K.E.M.) 
and decided to bring together at a 
dinner on August 26, 1947, all deal- 
ers who would have franchises. Pre- 
ceding the dinner would be a two- 
week direct mail campaign to con- 
vince dealers that the television mar- 
ket had arrived and that Philco was 
the product they should handle. Cor- 
nerstone was interest-compelling di- 
rect mail—which included attention 
to cover as well as the message. 


VICTORY SMILES: The Philco bowl for 1948 goes to, left-to-right, Alvin Qo. 
Ehrlich, v-p, Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick; Joseph Zamoiski, vice-president; and Sau! 
Greber, general manager, both of Jos. M. Zamoiski Co., Washington, D. C. 
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First mailing was a dignified 7 x 10 
four-pager titled ‘Television Has 
Come Into Its Own” and further 
labeled “An important statement of 
policy by C. J. Zamoiski, president, 
Columbia Wholesalers, Inc.” It was 
sent to 500 dealers in Washington 
and its sprawling suburbs—special de- 
livery, in full-size envelopes with the 
printed “do not fold” admonition. 

For a new-product-dealer-relation- 
ship letter, it is something of a model. 
It said in part: 

“At last, Washington is ready with 
television broadcasts on a commercial, 
practical level. Well beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, two television stu- 
dios WNBW and WTTG, (a third, 
WMAL, coming in October) are of- 
fering appealing programs to increas- 
ingly larger audiences, multiplying 
buying interest in television. 

“Television has come into its own. 


The Time Is Now 


“Philco has conducted engineering 
and merchandising research for years 
before introducing ‘Television, and 
now, at last, the time is ripe to reap 
the Washington market . . . to gain 
the phenomenal success experienced 
in four other cities that are now sell- 
ing Philco Television . . . Philadel- 
phia, Trenton, Newark and New 
York. Authorized Philco Dealers in 
Washington will soon know the 
whole story of Philco Television .. . 
one of the most spectacular selling 
and service plans in Philco’s history 
of radio and appliance merchandis- 
Sie an 

“But first, as always, Philco policy 
provides the dealer his choice of serv- 
ice arrangements once the way is 
paved by Columbia Wholesalers, Inc. 
This policy includes a free, intensive 
course in television service engineer- 
ing to all qualified men of authorized 
dealers, in advance of Philco Tele- 
vision Showing. . . . 

“Each franchised Philco television 
dealer will be offered ample supply 
to accommodate his demand. Each 
dealer may expect from Columbia 
Wholesalers, as always, liberal coop- 
eration for the advertising and pro- 
motion of Philco Television.”’ 

With this letter was a question- 
naire and a note from Zamoiski: “To 
determine your interest in this lucra- 
tive market, we are enclosing a 
Philco questionnaire which will take 
only a minute of your time. .. . Now 
that you know where Philco Televi- 
sion stands, please inform Columbia 
Wholesalers of your position so that 
you may learn all the details imme- 
diately about a Philco Television 
franch’se, appropriate stock of mod- 
els, service policy, and generous ad- 
Vertising allowances. 
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Next day after this mailing, Zam- 
oiski sent a personalized letter of in- 
vitation to the Philco dealer meeting. 
Then at two to four day intervals 
followed four novelty mailings: (1) 
A miniature hat with feather, plus a 
card with the dealer’s name which 
read, “A feather in your hat—Philco 
television in your store! Are you 
ready?” (2) An attractive leaflet 
“Remember 4 Things,” i.e., television 
is here, Washington is ready, Philco 
is best, the whole Philco story is com- 
ing to you. (3) A thick piece of glass, 
television screen size, with the leg- 
end: “Mr. Dealer: Through this 
glass you will soon view the world’s 
finest Television.” (4) A box con- 
taining a tiny boxing glove with a 
card saying: “It’s a knockout—Philco 
television, the world’s finest.” 

At the dealer dinner, Zamoiski in- 
troduced the top sales echelon of 
Philco — Jack Otter, vice-president 
and sales manager; James H. Car- 
mine, vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising; Larry Hardy, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of radio and television ; 
Fred Ogilby, sales manager of radio 
and television; David Smith, vice- 
president in charge of engineering, 
and Walter Eichelberger, sales man- 
ager, refrigeration division. 

The Philco story was well told by 
this all-star cast. Confidence in the 
Philco line was established. Subse- 
quently more than 70% of the dealers 
attending signed initial orders. 


A couple of other K.E.M. contri- | 


butions to the dealer dinner, in the 
“stunt” category, were effective: 


Through cooperation of a local sta- | 
tion, each dealer present had the op- | 


portunity to see himself televised as 
he sat before the camera, spoke into 
the microphone, and saw and heard 
himself simultaneously on a television 
screen. Before the meeting was over, 
newsboys rushed in with 
Television Extra” editions of The 
Washington Post with a front-page 


“Philco | 


eight-column banner: “PHiLco TEL- | 


EVISION COMES TO WASHINGTON” 


over a complete story of the meeting. | 


It was space that couldn’t be bought, 
a stunt rarely entered into by Wash- 


ington’s conservative newspapers and, | 


therefore, a tribute to the manage- 
ment behind the campaign, a clincher 
on the Philco-Zamoiski-dealer part- 
nership in the Washington area. 

As dealers assumed franchises and 
television receivers moved into Wash- 
ington by the carloads, the Philco- 
Zamoiski-K.E.M. combination con- 
tinued to operate. Full-page newspa- 
per advertisements blossomed. 

Radio was not neglected. There 
were numerous tie-ins. Local sports 
programs were used _ extensively. 
K.E.M. arranged a deal with a movie 


— 96% daily in this 
market of 364,601 families 
— 97% on Sunday — makes the 


| 
AND THE 8 COUNTIES 


Western New York's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Representatives: 
OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO, 


CLEARTYPE & COLORPRINT maps 
are designed for use in conjunc- 
tion with the planning of sales. 
They represent a joint Sales En- 
gineering & Cartographic effort. 


Maps for all purposes 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY 
16 East 42 St 


IN 
New York 17,N 


CLEARTYPE 
MAPS 
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\ PEORIA NEWSPAPERS. INC., Agent. 


National Representatives - WARD-GRIFFITH CO 


INC.. Offices in Principal Cities 


Bill McKinnon 


Bill McKinnon, sports director of WBNS, has a “‘nose 4 sy 
for news.’ 6 years of radio and newspaper work —o 
has given him the ability to present a volume of NORS 
news in a minimum of time. His two daily ag 
are eagerly listened too by the 163,550 WBNS fam- S 
ilies because the name of Bill McKinnon means the 

tops in sports and news coverage 

in Central Ohio. 
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theater in one of the high income 
residential areas for a tie-up which 
gave away one of the Model 2500 
receivers (mewspaper-size screen), 
K.E.M. got free distribution of 50,- 
000 circulars in that area, free park- 
ing for television-movie fans, and a 
trailer on the movie screen. 

On the day before Christmas, 
Washington newspapers told of a 17- 
year-old doy who had been bedridden 
all of his life and whose Christmas 
wish was that he could see what tele- 
vision was like. K.E.M. had a gift 
Philco television set presented to him 
at the hospital on Christmas morning, 
and every Washington newspaper 
gave it feature treatment. Several sets 
went to patients in Walter Reed 
Hospital, with accompanying news- 
paper publicity. 

One attention-getting stunt was a 
full-page mewspaper advertisement 
made up in sports-page style showing 
Coach Turk Edwards of the popular 
Redskins pro football team coaching 
his players by watching the game on 
a television screen installed beside his 
football bench. The story told how 
details of many plays could be seen 
more clearly on the screen than from 
the sideline. Copies of this advertise- 
ment were mailed in advance to all 
dealers and used as window posters. 


Sales Rally Via TV 


The television-sales-rally which cli- 
maxed the entire campaign was care- 
fully staged. A telephone canvass of 
185 dealers was made and 167 im- 
mediately agreed to participate—us- 
ing receiving sets on their own floors, 
or special installations made by Zam- 
oiski. The “rally’’ was scheduled at 
6 p.M. — after closing time — a con- 
venience to the salesmen and a far 
smaller cost than would have been 
involved in a general meeting. 

Featured was a film “Alice in 
PhilcoLand” in which Alice and the 
Rabbit conducted a salesman through 
the Philco factory and then to a sales 
floor where the salesman did every- 
thing wrong in sales and demonstra- 
tion technique. The film concluded 
with another salesman demonstrating 
the proper technique. Zamoiski him- 
self was televised and the injection of 
his familiar personality into the pro 
ceedings proved an attention-getter. 
This film dealt with the presentation 
of Philco refrigerators and deep 
freezers, rather than television. 

Dealers and salesmen were ¢i 
thusiastic, not only because of the 
novelty of the presentation but be- 
cause many fine points, often ove! 
looked in a crowded sales gathering, 
were pointed up in the small group 
meetings. Philco adopted the plan for 
use throughout the territory. 
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«portable dictating ma- 
chine is small enough for a desk 
drawer and light enough to be 
carried on trips. Known as the 
Time-Master model, it uses a 
revolutionary medium for record- 
ing dictation. It is a small plas- 
tic belt of ethyl cellulose and is 
known as a Memobelt. Approxi- 
mately the size of a penny post 
card, the Memobelt may be mailed 
and filed. Five Memobelts can 
be mailed for three cents in a 
standard small-size business enve- 
lop for transcription of reproduc- 
tion at its destination. The Time- 
Master weighs less than 20 pounds. 
A traveling case is available for 
the machine. It is being intro- 
duced by the Dictaphone Corp., 
= Lexington Ave., New York 
ity. 


vssestOOlmaster is a pocket size 
chest of tools. There are nine tools 
and all are attached to a common 
bar at the top of an enclosing steel 
frame. The all-purpose utility kit 
includes such convenient tools as 
a gimlet, awl, or ice pick, ham- 
mer or ice crusher, knife, and can 
opener. Each unit, according to 
the manufacturer, is precision 
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... coming your way 


UTILITY KIT has nine steel tools. 


tooled from high-carbon cutlery 
steel, hardened and tempered, then 
plated in mirror-finish nickel. ‘The 
enclosing steel frame of the Tool- 
master is formed to fit the hand 
and to act as a handle for any tool 
in the deck. Selection of a tool is 
accomplished by pressing the de- 
sired one into working position. 
The kit measures 2% inches by 
3¥Y inches when closed and weighs 
only six ounces. It comes in a 
genuine cowhide case. It is one of 
the newest additions to the line of 
the Bayes Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York 
City. 


MACHINE features plastic Memobelt 
which can be easily removed and mailed 
in small-size envelope for transcription. 


exeeeCD-68 is a new non-stain- 
ing insecticide and it is said to be 
10 times more effective than DDT 
on a wide range of insects. It is 
pointed out that while it is an un- 
surpassed killer of most house- 
hold, industrial and farm pests, 
it is less toxic to humans and 
warm-blooded animals than DDT. 


saseskOte-a-kar is primarily a 
wipe-on finish for car bodies and 
is claimed to dry smooth in two 
hours without streaks or lap 
marks. The maker guarantees that 
the hard, high lustre job will last 
two years. It may be applied with 
a Kote-A-Kar applicator or with a 
brush. The preparation comes in 
a 40-ounce size package which is 
ample to cover a car completely 
with enough left over for any 
needed retouching. It is.a devel- 
opment of  Plasti-Kote,  Inc., 


Cleveland, 13. 


AUTO BODY FINISH dries in two hours. 
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Newspapers 


Eugene Meyer, chairman of the 
board of The Washington Post, has 
announced completion of a plan to 
ensure the continued operation of The 
Post as an independent newspaper 
dedicated to the public welfare. 

Voting stock of The Washington 
Post Co., under this plan, has been 
transferred to Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
L. Graham, son-in-law and daughter 
of Mr. Meyer, and a committee of 
five has been named to approve any 
future changes of control. Non-voting 
stock continues to be held by Eugene 
Meyer and Agnes E. Meyer. 

Members of the committee are: 
Chester I. Barnard, president of The 
Rockefeller Foundation; James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
president of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Justice, 
District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Millicent C. McIntosh, dean of 
Barnard College. 

Mr. Meyer stated, in part: “I am 
confident that under their (Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham’s) control the paper 
will adhere to its principles of inde- 
pendence and public service . . . The 
committee has been established so that 
any control of The Post subsequent 
to that of Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
will also be determined by loyalty to 
the same ideals. It is our purpose that 
the control of The Post shall be 
treated as a public trust, and that it 
shall never be transferred to the 
highest bidder without regard to 
other considerations .. . 

‘“To survive, a newspaper must be 
a commercial success. At the same 
time, a newspaper has a relation to 


—when you use the same avenue 
of communication your 
customers do 


gency Nery 


the public interest which is different 
from that of other commercial enter- 
prises... The citizens of a free coun- 
try have to depend on a free press 
for the information necessary to the 
intelligent discharge of their duties of 
citizenship. That is why the Constitu- 
tion gives newspapers express protec- 
tion from Government interference. 
The authors of the Bill of Rights 
considered any Government interfer- 
ence with the press incompatible with 
American ideas of freedom and lib- 


GRANT STONE, advertising 
director, The Cleveland Press, 
elected president of Cleveland 
Advertising Club, 1948-49 term. 


erty. It is also possible for the public 
interest to be defeated by the way a 
newspaper is conducted since the prin- 
cipal restraint upon a newspaper own- 
er is his self-restraint. I am confident 
that the appointment of this commit- 
tee will assure The Post a manage- 
ment conscious of its public responsi- 
bility.” 

Mr. Meyer further stated: “The 
committee has: no authority over or 
responsibility for the policies or opera- 
tions of The Post. Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham will have full control so long 
as they own the voting stock .. . The 
sole duty of the present committee 
members or their successors is to pro- 
vide a disinterested group for ap- 
proving any subsequent owners of the 
voting shares of The Post. In select- 
ing the committee, I attempted to 
give representation to the national 
and local communities because of the 
dual responsibility of a newspaper in 
the Nation’s Capital .. .” 


Action urging all newspapers to 
grant national advertisers at least six 


months’ rate protection has been 
taken by the Newspaper Committee 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. 

According to Robert J. Keith, 
Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
and the committee’s chairman, this 
action is in the form of a resolution 
which will be circulated among many 
publishers. It has been taken in the 
interest of maintaining advertising 
volume and to assist advertisers jn 
planning their campaigns. Mr. Keith 
also points out that approximately 
70% of all newspapers in the country 
now give less than six months’ pro- 
tection. 

The resolution states: “Resolved, 
that the Newspaper Committee of the 
A. N. A. urge newspapers’ publishers 
in the interest of maintaining adver- 
tising volume and the planning of 
newspaper campaigns, to establish as 
soon as possible the policy of granting 
six months’ rate protection on all na- 
tional advertising and to eliminate 
any discrimination in rate protection 
as between one advertiser and an- 
other, regardless of channels through 
which space is purchased.” 


The Evening Bulletin, Philadel- 
phia, has appointed Sawyer, Fergu- 
son, Walker Co. as national advertis- 
ing representatives in the territories 
served by its offices in Chicago, De- 
troit, Atlanta, Ga., San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. The Bulletin’s ad- 
vertising offices in New York City 
and in Philadelphia will continue to 
serve advertisers and agencies in the 
eastern territory. 


In late October top retailers in 
men’s wear, liquor, sporting goods 
equipment, and drug stores through- 
out the country will. be receiving the 
first copies of a new promotional 
trade news digest called The Argosy 
Advance. Argosy Magazine, which 
bootstrapped itself from a circulation 
low of 40,000 about five years ago 
when Popular Publications, Inc., 
bought it from the Munsey interests, 
to a present 400,000 guaranteed 
(500,000 delivered), and still rising, 
is sponsoring the plan. 

“The Argosy Advance,” says John 
Miller, Argosy advertising manager, 
“will be, as far as we know, the first 
attempt by any medium to integrate 
a consumer market with the various 
retail trades which the mag2zine 
serves through its advertising influ- 
ence.” 

In tabloid form and printec on 
coated stock, The Argosy Advance 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


When it’s sparkle you want, choose a 
Levelcoat* printing paper! You'll find 
ita dramatic backdrop for type and 
illustration. You’ll see color glow and 
blacks contrast sharply—on a paper 
now brighter than ever before. 
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Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an actual booklet 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Compare Levelcoat grade for grade 


with any other coated paper. See for 
yourself the smooth result of careful 
clay selection, of controlled precision 
coating. You'll agree it pays to give 


your printing the Levelcoat lift! 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Press-test Levelcoat —for lustrous fin- 
ish which makes every impression a 
good impression. For uniformity which 
means smooth performance ream on 
ream. For that right combination of 
finer qualities defined as printability. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
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will carry up-to-the-minute news of 
what manufacturers in each of four 
men’s fields are planning to do pro- 
motionally for this Christmas and 
winter selling season. Each field will 
have its own edition of The Advance, 
prepared especially for Argosy by an 
expert in that particular field: Wil- 
liam Quantrell, men’s wear; Jesse 
Stechel, liquor; J. Herbert Smythe, 
Jr., sporting equipment; Harold 
Hutchins, drug stores. 

In further describing the purpose 
of The Advance Mr. Miller says: 
“This is not just another promotion 
piece. We seriously hope to serve the 
retailers and manufacturers in the 
men’s field in whom we are keenly 
interested because of Argosy’s almost 
exclusively male readership. The Ad- 
vance will not carry news of Argosy 
but rather round-up stories on promo- 
tion plans for all the many items in 
each of the men’s merchandise fields 
so that the retailers may know what 
manufacturers are doing to help them 
sell. The Advance will be timed to 
arrive just when retailers are think- 
ing of displays and ‘what goes up 
front’.” 

Editorial columns in all four 
editions will be open to any manu- 
facturer with newsworthy promotion 
plans. Advertising columns, also to 
be included in The Advance, will be 
open to Argosy advertisers, three 
inches being allowed for every column 
of space contracted in Argosy. This 
space can be used by advertisers to 
insert trade advertisements with a 
message slanted toward retailers: to 
tell of manufacturers’ promotion and 
merchandising, at times to beat up in- 
terest in new lines. 

Each section of The Argosy Ad- 
vance will start with about 5,000 
copies. The men’s wear edition will 
probably be a quarterly, the other 
three appearing thrice a year each, 
conforming to established merchan- 
dising timing in their respective fields. 

Latest analysis of Argosy Maga- 
zine's audience, which may reach 1,- 
000,000 by the end of 1949, shows 


_. 


They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt" when you see it. 
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APPOINTED: vice-presidents of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer named, respectively, gen- 
eral manager and advertising manager— 
Fowler Dugger (left) and Paul Huey (right). 


that 98.7% -of all readers are men, 
60.9% are between the ages of 18 
and 34, 28.1% have average family 
incomes over $5,000, 70.1% being 
over $3,000. From the magazine’s 
rising circulation it is obvious that 
the cover and content formulae com- 
bine tasty bait and sharp hook to 
catch ’em and keep ’em since circula- 
tion is.97% newsstand. 


During June the 2,500 stores in 
the Kroger chain staged a store-wide 
promotion based on Ann Batchelder’s 
food spread in the June issue of the 


Ladies Home Journal. Kroger 
branch managers selected and _ fea- 
tured national brands necessary to 


prepare the June Journal menus. 
Window blow-ups, over-the-wire ban- 
ners, counter cards, and shelf talkers 
featured the theme “Kroger suggests 

to prepare Ann Batchelder’s 
menus from the June Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” 

Selection of Ladies’ Home Journal 
for the promotion was based on two 
facts, two surveys. The facts: (1) 
Ladies” Hlome Journal carries the 
largest dollar volume of food adver- 
tising per issue of any magazine; (2) 
each issue of the magazine is bought 
by a million more women than any 
other, monthly or weekly with 
audited circulation. The surveys 
showed that: (1) 45.5% ‘of grocery 
store customers read Ladies’ Home 
Journal; (2) Ann Batchelder is 
America’s favorite food editor by 
better than three to one. 

No one-time spot promotion, the 
effort was the first part of a long- 
range operation combining nationally 
advertised products’ prestige, the 
magazine’s influence, and the local 
popularity and service of Kroger 
stores. Kroger management is plan- 
ning a second promotion with Ladies’ 
Home Journal, due in the late fall. 


+. 
Acting on advice of his doctors, R. 
Bruce Owen has asked to be relieved 
of his responsibilities as advertising 


manager of Maclean's Magazine, 
but is continuing with this magazine 
in an advisory capacity. He will be 
available for counsel to all members 
of Maclean’s advertising staff and for 
consultation with advertising execu- 
tives and national advertisers. Free 
from the arduous details of advertis- 
ing management, he will be able to be 
of even greater service in the field of 
national advertising. Mr. Owen has 
been succeeded as advertising manager 
of Maclean’s Magazine by Hall Lin- 
ton, who has been an advertising 
executive with the Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co. during the past 11 
years. 
e 


Paul Hunter, former publisher of 
Liberty, has been appointed to the 
executive staff of Pathfinder. 


Television 


Predicting that there will be close 
to 14,000,000 television sets in this 
country by the end of 1952, George 
Moskovics, manager of CBS-TV 
Sales Development, has advised mer- 
chants in the women’s wear field to 
get acquainted immediately with 
video’s use, because “television prom- 


EUGENE S. THOMAS, WOR 
sales manager, has been named 
general manager of television 


station WOIC, Washington, D.C. 


ises to be one of the most effective 
advertising media at the disposal of 
merchandisers.” 
The CBS executive was speaking 
at the recent monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Fashion Group, Inc., at 
organization of the country’s leading 
women’s stylists. 
Mr. Moskovics bases his 1952 est 
mate on industry-wide television set 
production forecasts as projected by 
the CBS engineering staff. ; 
Television is a tremendously effec- 
tive advertising medium, he stated, 
because of its ability to demonstrate 4 
product in actual use. “That makes 
it a natural for the style market, he 
added, “for the merchandiser ca? 
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ust ask your 
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show his garments being worn by liv- 
ing, moving models.” 

Pointing out that action in adver- 
tising is in direct ratio to the degree 
of self-identification the advertisement 
inspires, Mr. Moskovics said, “When 
these commercials are done by live 
people, the tendency of the viewer is 
to identify herself with the model, 
and the impact of the clothes dis- 
played is far greater as a result than 
it can possibly be in any other adver- 
tising medium.” 

Dealing with the problem of pay- 
ment for television’s development, the 
CBS executive did say that while the 
major portion of this cost falls on the 
broadcaster at the start, the advertiser 
also will have to carry part of the 
load. 

* 

WXYZ-TYV, Detroit, with studios 
and transmitters located in the Mac- 
cabees Building, will be the city’s 
second television station when it goes 
into operation the first week in Octo- 
ber. One of the five ABC television 
stations to go into operation this year, 
it will exchange programs direct from 
New York City . . . Television sta- 
tion WSEE, St. Petersburg-Tampa, 
Fla., has become a TV affiliate of 
ABC. As the network’s ninth inde- 
pendent affiliate, WSEE is expected 
to go on the air early in 1949... 
Television stations newly become out- 
lets in NBC’s video chain are 
WAVE-TY, Louisville, Ky., KDYL- 
TV, Salt Lake City, Utah, WSPD- 
TV, Toledo, O., and WPAB-TY, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

* 

WJZ-TV, key station of ABC 
which went on the air August 10, 
started operations with commercial 
commitments totaling more than 
$500,000 and more than 20 sponsors 
. .. Orders for one-minute spots have 
been placed on CBS Television Sta- 
tion WCBS-TYV, by the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., J. Nachman & Son, and 
Kaleidoscope Magazine. Breyer Ice 
Cream Co. has renewed its spots for 
another 13 weeks ... For Rheingold 
Beer, a_ five-minute film, “Miss 


Don't bolster your sales quota—Beat it! 
Use BSN where the cash customers are 
leoking for you. 
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STRATOVISION: Joint development of Westinghouse Electric Corp. and The 
Glenn L, Martin Co. could telecast to 78% of the people in the United States. 


Rheingold Candidates,” produced by 
Foote, Cone & Belding, is being tele- 
cast 52 times, over a_ four-week 
period, by WABD, WCBS-TYV, 
WJZ-TV, and WPIX. 


a 

The Television Receiver Division 
of Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Inc., has raised its advertising budget 
to total more than $1,000,000 for 
1948. During the first half of the 
year $340,000 was spent in direct ad- 
vertising placed primarily in New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., newspapers. DuMont’s 
newspaper schedule for August and 
September calls for direct advertise- 
ments in Boston, Baltimore, Md., 
Chicago, and Los Angeles dailies. 


Business Magazines 


Although newspapers are the 
primary medium through which 
American business can reach the 


public with the true story about in- 
dustrial profits, business has been in- 
ept in its efforts to use them, accord- 
ing to a survey reported in the cur- 
rent issue of Modern Industry. More 
than 50% of the public who believe 
that business profits are 10% or 
higher say they look to newspapers 
to provide most of their information 
on this subject. 

The survey was conducted for 
Modern Industry by the Ross Federal 
Research Corp. as part of a continu- 
ing study of public opinion on cur- 
rent management problems. _ Inter- 
views were made in the industrial 
East and Middle West. 

More than 70% of the American 
public believes that industry makes 
a profit of 10% or more, although 
the average profit on sales reported 
by the National City Bank of New 
York is actually 7.1%. However, 
when companies present the facts 


about profits in newspapers, nearly 
three times as many people are likely 
to believe such statements as the num- 
ber who would accept union state- 
ments on the same subject. 

Sixty-six per cent of the respondents 
think that their sources are reliable 
“most of the time;” 17% say “part 
of the time;” and only 2% say “no.” 

Modern Industry interprets the 
fact that such a large percentage of 
the public has erroneous ideas about 
business profits to the ineptitude of 
business in interpreting its story to 
the public in such a way that miscon- 
ceptions could not arise. 

Those of the public who are best 
informed, according to the survey, 
however, depend upon company finan- 
cial statements, and newspaper and 
business paper coverage of the state- 
ments for their information about the 
size of business profits. 


Agencies 


Industrial development advertising 
campaigns, seeking to move and ex- 
pand industry to various sections ot 


THOMAS D. CONNOLLY hes 


been named manager of progrem 
sales, Network Sales Department, 
Columbia Broadcasting Syste. 
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to In one county, in fact, 944 out of every 1,000 families manage 

al to get along without the blessings of electricity—while in 

” another county not too far away, all but four out of every 

Y, 1,000 families have wired homes. 

in- 

nd Similar areas of darkness and light exist for almost every product, 

te- : : 

he from cereal to tires, high fashion to tooth-paste. Whether a 
county is wet or dry (alcoholically or climatically), hot or 
cold, high or low, backward or progressive, can make all the 

| difference in the world in your sales prospects there. 

ing 

cS Sales curves—let’s face it—do better on the paths of 


least resistance. Follow these paths and you'll find your 

best customer markets. Get to know these markets well, and 
you'll soon discover the path of least resistance to sales in 
each of them is the newspaper. 


In these days of rising sales costs and growing buyers’ markets, 
national advertising’s job is lots easier when it’s based on 
this hard cold sales fact: 


The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, is in business to help you locate the customer 
markets for your product. Call or write us at: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 5-8575 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, State 8681 * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 8530 


Published by Booth Michigan Newspapers in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET | 


the country—which totaled 156 
number during 1947, with advertis- 
ing expenditures in 82 publications 
amounting to $1,929,794—are appar- 
ently increasing in number and ex- 
penditures during 1948. 


This has been disclosed in a study ) Aer 

recently completed by J. R. Pershall | Air 

Co., advertising agency, Chicago. E 

‘Twenty-seven states were repre- Akt 

sented by planning and development The 

= commissions during 1947, as well as Am 

four counties, 21 cities, 37 chambers " 

BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD of commerce, four ports, three news- CYRUS H. NATHAN, with Foote, . 

FROM THE OUTSIDE papers, four banks, 22 railroads, 24 Cone & Belding since its found. ; = 

rely gf Ag ™ sar" ee o% utilities 10 miscellaneous companies. ing, is elected a vice-president. Arti 

of ALL the RETAIL ADVERTISERS in The 1947 advertising for 12 differ- Ass 
ene ever ORLY. Gee thik DAY. | ent geographical areas appeared in formation obtained from McGray 
ONNE TIMES for 76% coverage in this | space totaling 1,290 pages in 74 na- Hill Publishing Co., Standard Rw 
ee Se st ee ee a de Cees magazines and and Data, Media Records, and Aud 

Send for the 1947 Market Data Book. po ° ‘ ° , ‘ 

187,700 lines in eight newspapers. Bureau of Circulations Reports, a 

THE BAYONNE TIMES This 1947 industrial site-commu- through mail inquiries to the 80 pw Bar 

NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY nity promotion reached 14,763,602 lications. The 

BOGNER & MARTIN readers—8,873,476 in national and Bel 

295 Madison Ave., New Yorks 228 N. LaSalle St., Chiease | bysiness magazines and 8,890,126 in The Paul Smith Advertising Gi) x,, 

newspapers. In the media studies, $1,-_ Inc., is a new entrant in the agen) jo}, 

661,815 were spent in the 74 national __ field, with offices at 23 East 678 3, 


PROM Ge eV) amy Teay| and business magazines, and $ $267,979 Street, New York City .. . Norm pug 
in newspapers. No figures were in- A. Mack & Co., Inc., New Yow guj 
FOR $0 LITTLE EXTRA COST cluded for other media, although it City, has joined forces with Buchan N 


was estimated that, on the average, & Co., Inc. Key personnel and maj Bur 
PLASTIC. peice With, permanent, individuatiA4t; || miscellaneous promotion would add accounts are participating in th) Buy 
Nel nombere maha ecsiele’ any eke mene. || another 20% to the media costs. move. Mr. Mack becomes vice-pre 
Sh, gy - A Ey In 1948, linage records show that dent in charge of merchandising | 
| this industrial site-community promo- Buchanan . . . Gene Frank i 
KOVEE PLASTIC CO. tion activity has not slackened in the opened a new advertising agency, Ai 
3753 N. Marshfield Ave. Chicago 13, 1. , Monae” on : “e : - iil 
oe newspapers studied. The volume is vertising and Sales Consulta” Cap 
apparently increasing. New adver- Agency, 2404 West 7th Street, l@ > The 
———— tisements of this nature are appear- Angeles . . . R. Manning Gibbs, fo) > Chi 
Need Some _— ing in publications, and in several in- mer advertising manager of Jones! Chi 
§-1-Z-Z-L-E stances, heretofore separate campaigns Laughlin Steel Co. and, more 1) Chi 
In your have combined to represent a larger cently, business manager of The In The 
© Sales og general area with increased media Age, has established an advertisiy " 
ry A a cael schedules. | agency at 23 South Duke Stred Ps 
Writ ELMER WHEELER This study was based upon in- York, Pa. 
Sizzle Ranch, Route 5, Dallas, Tex.———t 
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the 1st poper Marketing Association's top award for leadership in marketing, Alfred G. Politz ™ 


(left) receives scroll from Franklin R. Cawl (right), awards committee chairman. 
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AVAILABLE 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


Top admdnistrator, coordinator, sales and customer 
good-will builder. Developed and administered in- 
tegrated factory, distributor, dealer sales training 
program two national companies, Automotive, elec- 
trical and business equipment fields, Seek challenging 
opportunity, sales, sales management, sales traindng. 
Prefer West Coast. Age 37. 


Box 2553 Sales Management 


This INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN 


wants to sell—or manage a sales branch 
—for a mfr. selling to industry. Knows 
shop practice and men, and how to get a 
product specified. Has had 6 years of 
selling top priced, competitive, quality 
products to production men in the NYC 
area. 2 years of branch sales mgt. Bend- 
able. Drawing, not unimportant, is secon- 
dary to growth opportunity. Available 
August 30th. Box #2552, Sales Management. 
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COMMENT 


ARM YOUR ADVERTISING 


We suggest that you give a thoughtful reading to the 
article “A Healthy Climate for Advertising: How Do 
You Create It?” on page 86 of this issue. This kind of 
article bears re-reading about once every four months. Its 
subject matter is that important to everyone who spends 
advertising dollars. 


Where there is one advertising campaign that is failing 
to pay off because of poor copy, inefficient media selection, 
or lack of sufficient continuity, there are half a dozen 
that fail because of lack of teamwork between advertising 
and sales. Nobody knows how many potential sales are 
lost because of poor merchandising at the point of sale. 


Author Guild’s thesis is unassailable: Advertising can’t 
be expected to build sales at a profit until the right 
“climate” is created as a background for it. It shouldn't 
be expected to work alone. Creating the proper “climate”’ 
‘calls for careful advance market planning, adequate dis- 
tribution, good pricing, definite liaison between sales and 
advertising, a method of checking results, and several 
other factors every able sales manager should always have 
in mind when he plans a campaign. 


If you'd like to look at a good case study about a com- 
pany that is really doing something to create the right 
climate for advertising, read the article in our August | 
issue titled “Closer Sales-Advertising Tieup Augurs 25% 
Gain for Sherwin-Williams.” There’s a spot where the 
management is successfully applying the principles Mr. 
Guild is discussing. 


“WE'RE GOING TO SUE YOU!" 


One of the SALES MIANAGEMENT editors was sitting at 
a sales manager’s desk recently when a customer of long 
standing telephoned. The s. m. listened to the blistering 
comments from the other end of the wire, then spent 15 
minutes trying to placate his irate caller. The subject of 
the conversation: A nasty letter from the credit depart- 
ment... to be specific, the ““we’re-going-to-sue-you”’ letter 
that the ill-advised credit manager was in the habit of 
sending to all accounts that were so many days overdue. 
As it happened in this case, the customer was waiting for 
a corrected bill, the original having included a charge for 
goods not ordered. 


Perhaps this is as good a time as any for the chief sales 
officer to look carefully into credit department procedures 
to see whether credit correspondence is being mishandled 
to the point where it’s a source of ill-will. It may be prac- 
tical for a credit manager to have a series of form letters 
for ordinary follow-ups; but credit has its ticklish situa- 
tions. Often there is no substitute for a dictated message 
that carries just the right shade of meaning. 


Experienced credit men know how to work closely with 
the sales department. But, in the normal turnover that 
takes place in all departments of business, some responsi- 
bility for credit routine and credit correspondence may 
have shifted over to younger and less experienced per- 
sonnel who have too sketchy a background on the history 
of accounts that may have been loyal customers for many 
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years and too little appreciation of their influence on sale 
One peremptory and ill-humored letter can kill off x 
account some salesman spent years in cultivating. 


A great wave of enthusiasm for sales training has swep 
over American business in the last several years. Ty 
often credit men haven't been included. Why not? 


BUSINESS IS CONFIDENT 


The we’ve-got-to-have-a-depression boys are alway 
with us. They’ve failed to make good on their dow 
prophesies so many times since 1944 that maybe you ar 
not listening to them now. But in case you are, let us 
remind you of what Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 07 
General Motors, said in these pages last year.-He said? 
“IT see no depression ahead. Business is too confident fo’ 
that. You can’t have a depression when business is spend! 
ing its own money to do more business.” 


What is the status of business spending now? Orn 
indicator is industrial and commercial construction. Thi 
is what F. W. Dodge Corp. figures for the 37 easter 
states show: Industrial building contracts awarded tov 
an upturn in June so that during the first half of 194 
they totaled $459 million as compared with $446 millio 
during the first half of 1947. Commercial building cor 
tracts awarded (warehouses, banks, garages, etc.) fron 
January through June added up to $503 million whic 
was $185 million above the first half of 1947. It’s obviow 
“business is spending its own money to do more business. 


Of course building costs have risen. Dollar comparison 
between 1947 and 1948 are not exact. But the vast plat’ 
expansion programs planned in 1944 and 1945 are sti 
going ahead. Our roving SM editors report on this fro 
all parts of the United States and in Canada. So busine# 
in general is confident. Remind your salesmen of this. Its 
a good conversational piece. 


If actual expenditures for industrial construction—stil, 
running above $100 million per month—show a declin# 
it will not disprove business confidence. It will indica 
completion of many of the great expansion plans made @ 
war's end. But with demand for goods what it is from® 
nation with the highest rate of employment in its histor 
with Army and Navy contracts as big as they are ai 
with the European Recovery Program beginning to ct 
ate further demand for American production, it is reaso@® 
able to suppose that business will continue to “spend * 
own money to do more business.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF SELLING 


A huge bulletin board at Wembley Stadium, Londoq 
emblazoned this legend: ‘The important thing in | 
Olympic Games is not winning, but taking part. The ine 
portant thing in life is not conquering, but fighting wel 


That wouldn’t do as a motto for U. S. salesmen. A#* 
99% made is a sale lost, no matter how well the salest 
“took part.” So his sporting motto might better be: “1 
important thing in sales is winning . . . fairly. The imp” 
tant thing in life is going after every order feeling likt 
winner.” 
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into ther home! 


Today the Wilson family add a new easy chair 
to their living room. Tomorrow it’s a cabbage-rose 
chintz for the bedroom. An automatic dishwasher for 
the kitchen, or gala groceries for a party. For with 
the Wilsons, home is always the object of their affec- 
tions, their dreams, and their spending. 


Any home-product advertiser will find he sells more 
goods if he talks to the Wilsons. And he gets a direct 
line to the Wilsons (along with 2,600,000 other home- 
minded families) in The American Home. 


For this different magazine hand-picks an audience 
of wholehearted homemakers —only. How? By writing 
about homemaking—and nothing else. What’s more, 
these folks have the highest incomes of any mass-mag- 
azine readers. They've money to spend. And they're 
always reading with an eye to home improvements. 


That’s why Starch ratings are so terrific for 
American Home advertisers. That’s why, too, our 


advertisers’ coupon and booklet returns are in a class 
by themselves. Let us show you the figures. 


ad and re-read by the W 
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In Chicago theres an easier way..Wwith results the same dq 


to reach Chicago women 
do as retailers do- 
use the Chicago Tribune 


Department stores invest more of their 

promotion budgets in the Tribune than in all other 
Chicago papers combined. To get greater 

returns from your advertising in Chicago, build 
your plans around the Chicago Tribune. 

Rates per line per 100,000 circulation are 

among the lowest in America. 


